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Textiles for Reducing Corsets 


Suitable Fabrics for Rubberizing and the Rubber Manufacturers’ Requirements—The Processes Used in Producing 


Reducing Garments—An Increasing Demand for Garments Suggests That They 
Are More Than Passing Fad—Data on Inspection 


Materials for Elastic 


NITTING mills 
in fine quality stockinette, 
both silk and cotton, and 
rubber factories equipped to 

coat, doubleface, and vulcanize this 
class of goods, are running full 
production in an _ endeavor to 
satisfy the demand for these fabrics 
from the corset trade. Much specu- 
lation is rife as to whether these 
reducing garments are merely a pass- 
ing fad or whether they will become 
a fixture in the brassiere and corset 
business. 

Reports from users of these gar- 
ments indicate that they effect the 
desired results by reason of the un- 
interrupted massage which occurs by 
exercise of the body in its ordinary 
movements. Furthermore unbiased 
medical authorities have testified to 
their benefits, and additional develop- 
ments are expected along the lines of 
ankle, arm, and bust reducers. 

From the early reducers made en- 
tirely of rubber and reinforced by the 
‘orset manufacturers with stays, 
more durable and practical corsets 
have been devised with various com- 
binations of unmercerized and mer- 
cerized cotton, cotton backed to silk, 
ind silk faced on silk. In the rush 
{ production both the textile and 
rubber manufacturers have encoun- 
tered many problems and difficulties 
which are gradually being overcome. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
describe the rubber manufacturer’s 
process with suggestions as to how 
the knitting mills can improve their 
goods to insure a more uniform and 
desirable product. 


Desirable Widths and Lengths 

In the case of cotton, the stockin- 
ette used is about 42 ins. wide when 
slit, weighs up about a 9% net, dyed 
pale pink or flesh color, and made of 
both mercerized and unmercerized 
Tricot and milanese are the 
two types of silk used. , 

Width is very important. Corset 
makers absolutely require 36 to 37 
inches of good stock exclusive of the 
selvage to cut out their goods, and 
as nearly every operation to which 
the goods are subjected by the rub- 
ber mill has a tendency to stretch 
them or pull down the width, at 


_* In charge of corset cloth production at 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass. 


specializing 


Varns., 





By Robert C. Kelley, A. B.* 


least 42 inches is required in cotton 
goods and milanese silk, and 40 inches 
in tricot silk which does not stretch 
as much, 

As rubberized corset cloth is 
shipped in 50-yd. rolls 100-yd. pieces 
are most economical and desirable 
from the rubber manufacturer’s 
standpoint. This is possible in cotton 
goods, but the silk manufacturers pro- 
fess to be unable to furnish pieces 
longer than 25 yards which necessi- 
tates the sewing of four pieces to- 
gether in order to process the mate- 
rial without excessive waste. 


Preparing Fabric for Calender 


The first process is the drying and 
rolling up of the fabric preparatory 
to calendering. The knitters can be 
of great help here if they will roll 
their goods, face side out, on a paper 
core at least 2 inches in diameter. 
Most of the silk sent to the rubber 
trade to date has been double-folded 
and wound on a flat piece of card- 
board or light wood, as it is put up 
for the dry goods trade. 


This means 


that the rubber manufacturer must 
pull it off and re-roll it by hand be- 
fore he can pass it through his dryers 
under even tension—an entirely un- 
necessary and extra operation. And 
one of the greatest problems is to 
keep these goods clean in a place like 
a rubber mill where there is a lot 
of loose fine dust and particles flying 
round, this awkward and extra handl- 
ing is a further detriment to clean- 
liness. 

The fabric is then passed through 
the dryers under practically no ten- 
sion and rolled up by hand on a 
smooth mandrel, face side out, so 
that when the cloth unrolls at the 
calender the side to be coated is in- 
side. The drying of this fabric is 
very important because if the mois- 
ture is not removed, lack of adhesion 
and blistering will result. Practice 
varies on the method of drying this 
class of goods, some mills rolling the 
goods wet and placing the roll in a 
heated chamber for 24 hours to 
render them fit for rubberizing. On 
cotton mills size the 


goods some 





Three-Roll Lining Calender 


brush, and copper cooling cylinder. 


Front view showing friction wind-up, flouring 


w.th roller jointed at an 


Equipped 


angle, or spreading device, for removing wrinkles so that fabric will roll 


up smoothly. 


edges in the same manner as they 
put up stockinette linings for the rub- 
ber footwear trade. This is a help 
and prevents curling and cutting of 
the edges of the cloth when rubber 
izing, but the sizing must be put on 
very evenly and with a thin coat, 
otherwise the goods process better 
without it. Silk rolls up better with- 
out pasting the edges. 

Preparation of Rubber Compound 

First quality pale latex crepe rub- 
ber is used for coating on account 
of its light color. While in a plas 
tic state there is added a small per 
centage of chemical red to color it 
flesh tint. From the mixers. the 
batches of gum are brought in pans 
or on metal skids to the warming 
mill preparatory for calendering. 
The Calenderizing and Vulcanizing 

Corset cloth is usually calendered 
or coated on a four roll calender for 
the reason that it insures holding 
better, but a three roll 
machine can be used successfully by 
a competent operator. Before start- 
ing the cloth machine the 
gum is thoroughly warmed and masti 
cated on an adjacent mill, from 
which it is cut off in slabs or “feeds” 
and placed between the calender 
rolls. These rolls are adjusted to the 
apart, and sample 
gauges are taken by running through 
a few cuts of the cloth and measur- 
ing the thickness. 

When the adjustments of the 
machine are determined to be correct, 
the cloth is fed into the machine un- 
der a spreader brush which holds it 
out to width and prevents curling and 
cutting at the prevent 
sticking together the rubberized cloth 
is wound up in a wrapper or liner 
which must be a fine weave cloth, 
with a clean mercerized surface, free 
from all trace of lint or dirt of any 
kind. Whien two rolls of approxi- 
mately equal length have been run they 
pass on to the doubling machine, be- 
ing conveyed on a horizontal truck, 
hung up, as they must not be laid 
down on a flat surface before vulcan- 
ization or stood on end. The doubl- 
ing machine is a two roll affair, one 
of steel, the other rubber with adjust- 
able pressure. Points to be watched 
here are starting the roll smooth and 

(49) 


the gauge 


into the 


desired distance 


edges. To 








50 (2510) 


Straight the mandrel, and feed 
ing the two-ply into the machine un- 
der equal tension with the edges coin 
ciding as near as possible. Too much 
pressure will cause wrinkling and 
puckering in the fabric, too little a 
lack of adhesion in the goods; and 
one fault is as bad as the other. 


on 


From the doubling machine where 


the cloth assumes its final form the 
rolls are taken to the’ vulcanizer. 
which is a long heated chamber 
equipped with smooth removable 


mandrels over which the cloth is hung 
or festooned. The vulcanizer is then 
closed, and the steam released into the 
coils of pipes which line the chamber. 
The 
two hours with a temperature of 240 
to 260 degrees Fahrenheit. The rapid 
ity this 
is its 


usual cure given is from one to 


with which temperature 


obtained and duration are 


automatically controlled by r¢ cording 


charts and thermometers. The cloth 
is then removed, wound over a glass 
top table, the edges trimmed, in 
spected, and packed for shipment 
Character of Inspection: 

; e otf the important points for 
which the product must be inspected 
by ibber manufacturer are 

G e: Must not vary over 3/1000 
tron pecihcations 

W idtl Must be at least 36 inches 
exclusive of selvage—more is pref 
eral uit width must not vary im 

he piece 

\pp 1 Must be clean, free 
from finger marks, bar or mandrel 
mar} loth must lay straight and 
eve the rubber, without being 
bow r distorted due to uneven ten 

Cure Rubber must have at least 
100% elongation without breaking. 
Goods should be © slightly under 
cured rather than over, as elasticity 
and resiliency are required. 

Color lo match sample pink or 
flesh color specified. Here the rubber 


1 


chemist must experiment to get a 
color of rubber which will blend with 
the shade of the cloth to give the 
desired effect Goods must stand 


light test 
tions in color, and in the case of silk 
If the knitting 
mill can accomplish the dyeing of the 


showing no specks or varia 
must be transparent. 


goods evenly as to shade and avoid 


+ 


streaks, the rubber manufacturer can 


solve the of 


problem color 


very 
readily 
sreaking point: In goods where 


silk is backed to cotton it is necessary 


to make a_ breaking test running 
from selvage to selvage so that the 
cotton and silk break together or if 
ther s a difference, the cotton be- 
tore the silk. This has to be worked 
out carefully and is determined by 
the amount of tension used in proc- 
essing the goods. It is considered 


advantageous to pull down the goods 


several inches in width, thus allow 
ine lore ‘stretch across the width of 
the cloth when finished. 


goods should show 
15%, and silk 
a loss of not more than 5%. Milanese 
silk is preferable to tricot 


Vardag e cottol 


a gain of from 5 to 


because it 
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will stretch and gain in yardage like 
cotton whereas tricot is less flexible 
and shows invariably a loss in yard- 
age. In backing silk to cotton, milan- 
ese works better in determining the 
breakage test. 


Important Textile Requirements 
To recapitulate, some of the things 
for the textile men to watch are: 


Proper method of putting up goods 
for rubberizing, width, sizing of the 
edges, uniform color, knitting defects, 
especially runs in silk, and uniform 
lengths. Thus when the rubber 


WORLD 


manufacturer is confronted with the 
problem of doubling an 85-yard roll 
to one of 90 yards in length, the re- 
sult is a seam and an end piece, both 
objectionable to the corsetiere. 


Current demand for reducing gar- 
ments has been set at 5,000,000 yearly 
which shows how strong is the cur- 
rent wave of fashion, decreeing the 
slim figure. And to say that this 
demand has been augmented by the 
very durable and pleasing products 
of the knitters and rubberizers is 
stating it mildly. 


May Standardize Cotton Yarns 


Cotton Spinners Take Initiative for Simplification Through 
Department of Commerce 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
-PARTMENT of Commerce has 


OP nasi requested to assist a move- 
ment to effect simplification of cotton 
yarns by reducing the numbers, plies 
twists in 


ind which they are now 


available. Encouraged by the success 


attending the efforts of the cotton 
duck manufacturers in eliminating an 
excessive variety of widths and 


weights and by the recent undertaking 
of the elastic webbing manufacturers 
same line, the Southern 
Spinners Association is taking 


the¢ 


; : 
ilong the 


Yarn 
the initiative in simplification ot 
yarns 

rhe 
vision of simplified practice will un- 
dertake the problem and it is under- 
that will be 


ranged soon to determine the weight 


Commerce Department's di- 


stood conferences ar 
of sentiment in the industry regard- 
method of 
th 
manufacturers representing the bulk 


11} 


e« the proposal and the 
procedure. It is probable, if 
of production are favorably disposed, 
be the 
existing variety of numbers, plies and 
In this manner items 
that form a negligible proportion of 
total production may be disclosed and 
discontinued by the industry in the 
final 


that a survey will made of 


twists per inch. 


future, when a agreement 1s 
reached. 

The request for the Commerce De- 
partment’s cooperation in the simpli- 
fication program was made by the 
Southern Yarn Spinners Association 
and A. E. Foote, of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, will represent the 
(ommerce Department in farther ne 
gotiations. In presenting the problem 
to the Commerce Departmeng, the 
Association wrote: 

“The yarn manufacturer is under 


a great handicap whenever attempt- 


ing to manufacture yarn for stock, 
because of the multiplicity of nun: 
bers, plies and twists per inch, and 


the packing requirements. 

“Each of yarn has his 
own numbers and_ twists 
necessary for his business. Frequently 
unusual 


consumer 
idea of 


numbers are required, and 


even half numbers, which works a 
material hardshin on the manufac- 
turer in the event of any overproduc- 


tion of unusual requirements an: 


failure to secure repeat orders. 


“We are quite convinced that the 
range yarn an be ma- 
terially reduced without detriment to 
the consumer. A standard of twist 
and put up can established to a 
material advantage to both the con- 
sumer and the spinner. It will, of 
course, require cooperation between 
the consumer and the spinner and the 


of numbers < 


be 


Department of Commerce to arrive 
at the proper standards and range of 
numbers, and only after proper sta- 
tistics secured covering 
several years of operations. We are 
convinced that with the assist- 


have been 


fully 
ance of the Department a simplifica- 
tion and standardization of yarn can 
be arrived at to the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole.” 


20th Amendment Opposed 


Phila. Textile Mfrs. to Oppose This 
Act—Growth in Membership 

A resolution, instructing officers of 

the Philadelphia Manufac- 

turers’ Association to use all possible 


Textile 


means to prevent the state legislature 
from acting favorably on the pro- 
posed 20th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was un- 
animously adopted at their fifth an- 
nual dinner meeting held Oct. 23 at 
the Manufacturers’ Club. The pro- 
posed amendment, which gives con- 
gress power “to limit, regulate, or 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age,” will become a law 
if ratified by three quarters of the 
The resolution was passed 
after members had listened to a strong 
denunciation of the act by Ira Jewe!l 
Williams, a prominent constitutional 
lawyer. 


states. 


He asserted never before has any 
governmental authority, except that of 
Soviet Russia, attempted to “limit, 
regulate prohibit” the labor of 
young men of 16 and 17. The Soviet 
ideal is that “no one under 18 should 
work, but up to that age he should 
be nourished and trained in the ways 
ot He stated congress 
is asking the people of the United 
States, the parents, to declare throurh 
their representatives in the lezisla- 
of the States that there is a 
vast body of parenthood in the coun- 


or 


Bolshevism.” 


tures 
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try so unfit for their responsibilities 
so wanting in due regard for thei: 
children, that their parental powe: 
must be controlled by a national law 
In other words, Mr. Williams said, w: 
are to give congress a blank check t 
regulate our homes and our children 
by this contemplated legislation. 
Membership Growth 

William J. Wall, Nicetown Dy, 
Works, read the secretary’s repo: 
and informed members of progres 
made by the various departments « 
the Association during the past yea 
During this time 48 new concer: 
have been admitted to membershi 
Colonel Millard D. Brown, Conti) 
ental Mills, in his report as Cha 
man of the Board, emphasized the A 
sociation’s activities in regard to a 
certificates, machinery safe-guar( 
the 18 year age limit law, state t 
commission, accounting a 
standardization, especially concerni: 

a standard moisture content for yai 
Resolutions of regret and sympat 
because of the deaths of C. H. Ma 
land and C. Stanley Hurlburt, bo 
of whom died within the past 

months, were adopted. Each had be 
particularly interested in the forn 
tion and growth of the Associati 
and their loss will be keenly felt. 

Directors Elected 

The Board of Directors chosen 
the coming year consists of the fi 
lowing: G. C. Aberle, H. C. Abc 
Co., H. M. Gwyn, Cadet Knitting ‘ 
H. R. Ketterer, Haines Hosiery ( 
R. A. Lukens, Continental Mills; 
Joseph Rambo, Rambo & Rey 
representing the knitting indust 
George S. Cox, Geo. S. Cox & Bi 
Willis Fleisher, Shelbourne Mills, 
Inc., H. Lonsdale, F. A. Bochmann & 
Co., and W. H. Rossmaessler, S: 
quoit Silk Mfg. Co., representing t 
weaving trade. C. B. Bennett, Ben- 
nett & Aspden Co., M. G. Curtis, Co! 
lins & Aikman Co., Roland Pollock, 
Pollock-Huston Co., and H. L. 
Thompson, Phila. Carpet Co., repre- 
senting pile fabric mills. 

J. L. Eastwick, Jas. Lees & Sons 
Co., Jos. W. Randall, Jos. Randal! & 
Bro., Henry A. Rath, Penn Worsted 
Co., Stanley A. Stager, J. Ring & 
Son, and Ernest Townson, Kent M 
Co., from spinning industry. Frank 
Foster, Jos. R. Foster & Sons, Wal- 
ter Harris, T. A. Harris & Bro., Jas 
Hulton, Sr., Hulton Dyeing Co., 
Franklin P, Knipe, W. E. Knipe & 
Sons, and Henry Weigand, L. }. 
Luithlen Dye Works, from the dye- 
ing and finishing branch of the in- 
dustry. The following were elecicd 
Directors at Large: Henry S. Brot 
ley, North American Lace Co., E 
Brown, W. T. Smith & Sons, and 
Millard D. Brown, Continental M1!!s 


cost 


New York, N. Y. 
and Harry F. Rosen have been 
pointed receivers under joint bond 
$5,000, for the Wiertz Silk Mfg. 
and the Louvre Mfg. Co., affiliated 
ganizations both manufacturing 
goods at 1909 Park Ave. The liabilit es 
are $50,000 and $30,000, respecti\ 
with assets in each case of about $10,(*¥). 


David Steinha 
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Consequences of Over-Production 


NE of the features of cotton manufacture 
today which appears to be engaging the at- 
irention of leaders in the industry to an increas- 
ing extent is the spotty condition which obtains 
so frequently with respect to production and 
demand. Because certain mills have all the 
orders they can comfortably take care of and 
others are working overtime to catch up with 
promised deliveries, this does not signify that 
the industry as a whole is prosperous. The 
xact opposite is the case, for in spite of in- 
‘eased activity, generally speaking there are 
imany plants that are either standing idle, oper- 
iting on short time or are producing for stock 
the hope that anticipated demand will be 
sufficient to take care of the product thus pro- 
duced. 

This inequality of status implies a condition 
that has a far-reaching effect and the cause of 
which would seem to involve a lack of knowl- 
edge regarding the statistical situation and 

msumptive demand which is not particularly 
complimentary to the industry at large. 

In regard to the first mentioned statement, it 
is a pity that manufacturers have so few fig- 
ures of industry-wide character which would 
ceive them a picture of current conditions. Mr. 
{ioover’s ideas on this subject, if they had been 
carried out with the intelligent and hearty co- 
operation of various industries, would prove of 
inestimable value to the textile industry at the 
present time and would make it possible to 
avoid mistakes in production in the future that 
are now all too evident to those who will study 
the records of the past. 

We, as a nation, are prone to extremes and 
the textile manufacturer is no exception to this 
rule. When the market on raw material shows 
a steady trend in an upward or downward 
direction, too many act as though they be- 
lieved the trend was never going to change. 
As a result their actions help to swing the pen- 
dulum in either direction further than is war- 
ranted by industrial or economic conditions. 
The same is true of demand for manufactured 
goods. If specific commodities are taken liber- 
ally by buyers for a certain period, the major- 
ity of manufacturers seem to lose their sense 

proportion and put all their machinery on 
the production of these goods without any 
ayparent thought of an eventual change in the 
temper of the trade or any belief that these 
rticular fabrics will ever cease to be de- 
inded in increasing quantities. The result is 
er-production which often amounts to dis- 
ter for those who are unable to discern the 
ns of the times. 

Were the aggregate production on various 
isses of cotton products available from month 
month there would be no possible reason for 
urring such a risk or for confronting such 
distressful condition of surplus stocks and 
preciation as have been apparent frequently. 
‘ nder the circumstances manufacturers are 
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compelled to resort to the census figures for 
their information regarding productive figures. 
Naturally this is all water that has flowed over 
the dam and unfortunately for any benefit this 
data may be to the producer, it is decidedly 
ancient history. Cotton manufacturers are un- 
able to govern their actions on current opera- 
tions by figures at least four years old, but a 
glance at these statistics is sufficient to reveal 
the uneconomic practices of the industry in the 
past and to justify the statement that similar 
practices are responsible in a measure at least 
for the unbalanced condition in the industry 
to-day. 

The census of manufactures for 1921 
shows an increase in the production of cotton 
woven fabrics as compared with 1919 of 406,- 
158,979 square yards; the totals being, for 
1921, 6,723,550,963 sq. yds., and for 1919, 
6,317,397,984 sq. yds. This increase is very 
unequally divided among specific fabrics. 
When it is realized that with respect to a good 
many lines, production showed a falling off, 
the aggregates on others would seem to have 
considerable significance as to the history of 
the distributing markets. The following fig- 
ures are taken at random from the 1921 census 
report. They show the comparative produc- 
tion in that year and in 1919: 


1921 1919 
sq. yds. sq. yds. 
Pillow tubing........ 28116,000 12,112,573 
Ginghams ..........536,608,509 368,307,601 


Towels and towelings. 80,680,384 43,217,453 
Cotton table damask... 43,120,428 27,499,294 


It is possible that in the above lines the cur- 
rent figures of production would tell even a 
more graphic story. Where production has 
fallen off in certain cases it is the reflection of 
over-production in previous years. This is 
well illustrated in the case of ginghams on 
which production rose to a point where de- 
mand, although of large proportions for a 
number of years, failed to balance the output. 
The consequence is demoralization in the ging- 
ham market and mills making this class of 
goods have had rough going for some time. 

There are fabrics in the market to-day 
which are possibly going through the same 
process of evolution. What of broadcloths, 
demand for which as shirting materials caused 
any number of mills to start their production, 
and of flannels for dress purposes on which 
the possibility of over-production, notwith- 
standing a keen current demand, is regarded as 
ominous? If manufacturers through co- 
operation and a careful study of the distribut- 
ing and consumer demand could become famil- 
iar with these dangerous trends at the time 
they are happening, much of loss and uncer- 
tainty would be eliminated from cotton manu- 
facture. Research in this direction might well 
be urged upon leaders in the manufacturing 
and merchandising divisions of the industry. 


We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


Cotton Cloth Imports Increase 
ce EMBER imports of countable cotton 
cloths were 1,081,460 square yards larger 
than August imports, thus tending to prove that 
the decrease during the summer months was 
merely seasonal and temporary and that im- 
portations are now likely to approximate more 
closely to the record breaking figures of 1923. 
It is at least a striking coincidence that ex- 
panding imports from England have been fol- 
lowed immediately by a decision of the Ameri- 
can section of the English cotton industry to 
increase working hours from 26% to 32 
weekly. England is the largest source of these 
imports, and longer working hours will absorb 
a larger proportion of overhead, thus reduc- 
ing costs and rendering competition more keen. 
Importations of countable cotton cloths dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1923 aggregated 
206,146,780 square yards, or a monthly aver- 
age of 17,178,898 square yards, as compared 
with a total for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 of 129,250,490 square yards, or a 
monthly average of 14,361,165 square yards. 
Kither rate of importations is enormously 
greater than under any previous tariff either 
Republican or Democratic; even in the boom 
vear of 1920 under the last Democratic tariff 
nnportations aggregated only 124,446,600 
sanare yards and under no previous tariff were 
these figures remotely approached. They are 
sufficient proof of the inadequacy of existing 
tariff rates on countable cotton cloths and of 
the utter falsity of Democratic claims that the 

existing tariff rates are indefensibly high. 
The facts, available to anyone, prove that 
the average dutiable rates of the existing tariff 
inll are lower than those of any other bill, 
whether Democratic or Republican. Whether 
it is because of ignorance or deliberate effort 
to mislead that Democratic candidates and 
political speakers give publicity to such absurd 
claims, their action must be accepted as evi- 
deace of an intent to reduce existing tariff 

duties if they are given the opportunity. 


*K % * 


The British Election 

| ial dg from the recent British election 

indicate a great rise in the strength of 
the Conservatives in Parliament with a cor- 
responding decline in power of the Labor 
Party and the Liberals. The Labor Govern- 
ment met the defeat which brought about this 
general election on its failure to prosecute a 
Communist newspaper for alleged seditious 
statements. The voters of Great Britain have 
thus registered their disapproval of all that 
savors of the “ red.” Too much suggestion of 
the radical in the government brought a 
sweeping return of Conservative strength. 
This reversion drew more from the Liberals 
than from the Laborites, for though the latter 
lost seats, it was reported that they gained in 
total vote cast. 


Western Knitters Meet 


L. J. Pinkerton Elected President 
of Outerwear District Assn. 
Following the close of an interest- 

ing two-day session of the Western 

District of the National Knitted 

Outerwear Association at the Hotel 

Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 23-24, 

L. J. Pinkerton, treasurer of the Jer- 

sild Knitting Co., Neenah, Wis., was 

elected president of the district asso 

a meeting of the board of 


+ 


ciation at 


directors. The convention decided to 
hold its semi-annual meeting in June 
of next year at Sheboygan, Wis. 

and directors were 
follows: A. a Friedlande r, 
of M. Friedlander Knitting Co., Mil- 
first vice-president; John 
Sand Knitting Mulls, 
second vice-president; and 
Harry Levy, of Elbro Knitting Mills, 
Milwaukee, Di- 
rectors: A. J. Friedlander, Eugene H 
Mahler, Harry M. Levy, and L. J. 
Pinkerton. National directors: D. F. 
Byrnes, of the Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis., and Wood 


worth, of the Exmoor Knitting Mills, 


Other officers 


elected as 


wauke P. 
Sand, a6; of 


(Chicago, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Stanley 


Chicago 


Eliminate Saturday Session 


Phe convention was orizinally 


scheduled to last over three days, but 


was decided to eliminate the ses 


sion planned for Saturday morning of 


last weck, and the business planned 
tO that 
Mriday af 
quet on Friday evening, 


irry M 


mvention to a ciose 


was crowded in 


session 


on 
ternoon. A successful ban 
presided ovel 
Levy, brought the two 


of the most important steps 


the convel tion was adopte 


mornin session, 
‘ing passed empowerin 
president to appoint a com 
ittee of five members to study 
ictivities of the National Association, 
Western listrict, and all other dis 
to determine whether na 


district activities overlap 
ke suggestions looking to 
limitation of duplicated effort 
An Important Resolution 

Another resolution 
the 
varged on silk and artificial silk from 
New York to the Pacific 
intermediate points and 
the 


coast 


was passed ob 


ng to same freight rate being 


cl 


Coast and 
asserting that 
rate of $8 per 100 from coast to 
IS CXCeSSIV¢ kK | 
(Wis.) Knitting Co., 
and J. J. Phoenix of the Bradley Knit 
ting Co., Delavan, Wis.. the 
importance of the 


Shippee of 
the Kenosha 
discussed 
industry’s code of 
ethics, and Werner Lutz, of the Na 
tional Knitting Co., strongly en 
dorsed the piece-work system in the 
knitting industry. <A 
humidification in knitting mills was 
led by E. W. Breyman of the Mil 
waukee Worsted Mills 
At the luncheon 
Wilbur F. Wakeman, secretary of th 
Protective Tariff League 


discussion on 


noon on Friday 
. delivered an 
“Tariff and Industry” in 
which he vigorously attacked Messrs. 
La Follette and Davis for their po 
the tariff. 


addr¢ ss on 


sition on 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


How About “Brass Tacks’? 


The following communication was 
the technical editor of 
TEXTILE Wortp with the suggestion 
that he try it on his piano. He 
passed the buck to TExTiLE Wortp 
readers, in the hope that one or more 
of them can help the inquirer out. 


passed to 


“For 


pression 


I have heard the ex- 

tacks.’ The matter 
has been given particular emphasis 
fact that General 
Dawes, in his acceptance speech, used 
the expression. 


years 


‘brass 
lately through the 


Also a brass manu- 
facturer in Bridgeport, Conn., is send- 
ing out a little souvenir brass tack, 
claiming its derived meaning is some- 
thing fundamental and genuine. I 
would like to know just how this ex- 
pression originated, as I have heard 
séveral different explanations. Can 


your readers help me out?” 


* * * 


Doubtful About Assessments 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Iditor, TextrtE Wort: 

It seems to me that the general re- 
search plan worked out by Dr. 
Idwards is very good as a_ begin- 
ning, and it will doubtless be im- 
proved upon from time to time, but I 
am not at all sure as to Paragraph D, 
concerning assessments levied on 
that will act as a 
deterrent to the proper launching of 
the plan, and rather think it would be 
advisable to adopt some other plan to 
raise the funds needed 


members I fear 


[ suppose you are familiar with the 
fact that the 


merce, in its 


Department of Com- 


Textile Division, is 
doing more or less research work, and 
from what | 


can gather, is anxious 


to cooperate with the industry, or any 


lours 


ion of the industry, in any prob 


lems they may have. 

this department some 
months ago in connection with some 
work the knit 
very much 


I visited 


thev are for 


doing 


industrv, and 


foods 


was 


TEXTILE 


surprised to find the completely equip- 
ped laboratories and mechanical 
equipment they have installed. Being 
interested in this work as you appar- 
ently are, I would suggest that you 
make it a point to visit this Depart- 
ment the next time you are in 
Washington. 
P. H. Hanes, 
Treasurer, 
P. H. Hanes KNITTING Co. 


Vice-President and 


+ + 7 
Research Institute Should be 


Endowed 
Fall River, Mass. 
Editor, TextT1LeE Wor.p: 

With regard to the “Suggested 
Plan for a Research Institute” as set 
forth in your issue of September € 
last, without reference to the different 
articles embraced in the suggested by- 
laws, most of which follow the 
regular form, I shall confine myself to 
the two phases which I consider the 
real foundation of the plan, and in 
fact the vital foundation of any plan 
for a research institute. These are 
first, the membership which goes to 
make up the corporation or associa- 
tion controlling the institute; second, 
the method adopted for financing the 
activities of the institute. 

As outlined in the suggested plan 
appearing in your publication the re 
search institute is to be in the hands 
of a non-stock corporation, the mem- 
bers of which are to be persons, cor- 
porations, firms or partnerships en- 
gaged in some phase of textile raw 
material production or manufacture. 
In other words, as regards member- 
ship only, it will be a purely trade 
association not essentially unlike any 
other association composed of men 
The 
funds to finance the institute are to be 
derived from annual dues and assess- 

ents tevied upon the members. That 
is, the life and welfare of the institute 


he dependent upon dues paid an 


enrTIeEe 


in similar occupations. 


is to 


nually by men having many conflict- 


CALENDAR 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- 


Hotel, Nov. 
Committee D-13, American Society 


Providence, R. I., Nov. 14-15, 1924. 
National Association of Woolen 


Plaza Boston, 


and 


12-13, 1924. 


for Testing Materials, Fall Meeting, 


Worsted 41st Annual 


Overseers, 


Meeting, American House, Boston, Nov. 15, 1924. 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen- 


tral Palace, New York, Dec. 1-6, 1974 


American 
1924. 


Division, 
York, Dec. 2, 


Textile 
New 


Society 


of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, 


American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Eighteenth 


Annual Meeting and 


Dec. 3, 1924. 


Banquet, 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, New York City, 


American Association of Textile Chemigts and Colorists, Annual Meeting, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 5-6, 1924. 
Silk Association of America, 
York, Jan. 10, 1925. 


53rd 


Anfiual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 19-31, 1925. 


Knitting Arts Exhibit, 


1925 


Commercial 


Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-11, 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 


Convention, Bellevue-Stratford 
American Society 
City, N. J., June 


ae 


22-26, 1925. 


Hotel, Philadelphia. 
for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 


April 8, 1925. 
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ing personal interests and these dues 
are practically voluntary. 

Men, as a rule, do not join, and pay 
dues to, such associations through al- 
truistic motives. They expect some 
return materially or spiritually and 
they expect these returns to be visible 
and fairly constant. To begin and 
carry on textile research work in this 
country in a manner fairly commen- 
surate with its importance, and in 
such a way that any returns may be 
expected in the future, would call for 
an annual budget of at least $250,000. 
Is it possible that any one at all 
familiar with the history of textile re- 
search in the United States is able 
to visualize a condition where mem- 
bers of a voluntary association will 
contribute $250,000 a year for five, 
ten or fifteen years without any re- 
turn whatever, so far as the vast ma- 
jority of the membership will be able 
to determine. I must confess that 
such an association has not, up to the 
present, come under my notice and it 
is very difficult for me to view the 
prospects of such a one in other than 
a pessimistic manner. The life of 
such an association would be alto- 
gether too precarious and the funds 
at its disposal altogether too uncertain 
to have intrusted to it work of such 
importance. 


However, suppose that it was possi- 
ble to start a research institute along 
such lines and that sufficient members 
were enrolled to provide a_ budget 
that would warrant operations being 
undertaken. What would be the 
effect of this method of organization 
upon the work of the institute itself? 
Could one expect satisfactory and 
lasting results from the efforts of an 
institution that is solely dependent 
upon the reaction created upon a 
large membership by actual results 
produced by the institute ?; and mort 
over these results would have to 
peal to every phase of the indus 
represented in the entire membership 
What would this mean? It would 
simply mean that the active head of 
the institute and his assistants would 
have constantly before them the fact 
that actual visible results must be 
shown each year in order to keep up 
the membership and bring in the 
needed funds to allow the institute to 
continue with its work for another 
vear. In other words, the work of 
the institute and its staff would be 
shaped on a policy of expediency and 
nothing else and I wish to submit that 
no real research work of any intrinsic 
value can be carried on when follow- 
ing such a policy. The inevitable re 
sult in my opinion would be that even 
were it possible to start an institution 
along these lines, it would soon fai! 
through lack of sufficient 
support it. 


ap 
ui 


funds 


My criticism so far has been de 
structive but I wish to offer 
thing along the constructive line if | 
may. I believe that any textile re 
search institute established in this 
country must, if it is to be of an 
value and lasting, be, endowed with 
sum sufficient to guarantee to the ~ 
stitute a yearly amount large enough 


some 





SS Oa 


some 
cart 
ers 

this 
f any 
vith a 
he -n 
nough 
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to take care of a budget commensu- 
rate with the importance of the work. 
Dues and fees may be received but 
the life and work of the institution 
should never be dependent upon such 
fees or dues. And further the insti- 
tute should be directed by a small 
number of men, each of whom should 
be wholly in sympathy with research 
and each of whom should thoroughly 
understand what research is and what 
its limitations are. There is no 
reason why such an institute should 
not be endowed; certainly there are 
many, many endowed institutions i: 
this country whose opportunities for 
service to mankind are very much 
less than would be the opportunities 
presented to such an institute and 
fortunately there are some _ very 
wealthy men who consider their 
wealth a trust and who would con- 
tribute to such an endowment if it 
were placed before them in the right 
light. Are there not men of sufficient 
persuasion, interested in this question, 
to undertake the work? 

Henry W. Nichols, Principal, 

Bradford Durfee Textile School. 


Carpet Stocks Low 





Demand for Spot Goods Larger 
than Supply 

The question frequently asked at 
present in the carpet trade is whether 
ir not buyers have delayed placing 
orders so late as to be confronted with 
a real shortage in several lines. For 
example, manufacturers of axmin- 
sters and wiltons are rushed with 
orders on which delivery is desired 
immediately or within a short. time. 
Demand for these lines is greater 
han stocks on hand and as no mill 
‘an turn out a new pattern in less 
han three weeks it can readily he 
seen a number of buyers are display- 
ng concern over the fact they now 

ist wait for mills to deliver instead 
of placing an order one day and re- 
‘ceiving the : 


} 
days 


goods in two or three 
from the mill’s stock as they 
have been doing this year. 

A number of factors have tended 
' bring this situation about. 


- 


In the 
place manufacturers have shut 
heir mills entirely instead of accumu- 
ating large stocks during the dull 
mes. Then spinners of carpet 
Worsted yarns have followed this 
policy to a greater extent this year 
than during any previous — slack 
period. Asa result stocks of yarn in 
both manufacturers’ and 


spinners’ 
inds are small and buyers are un- 
able to locate supplies of any con- 
ilerable size and are compelled to 
Wait for yarns to be spun. Going 
back to the raw material there is re- 
ported a definite shortage of desirable 
carpet wools not only in this country 
but also in the primary markets. 

‘hird class wools have been 
ther restricted and grades which 
can be imported under carpet wool 
S are limited and manufacturers 
nany cases must pay a higher rate 
secure suitable wools which may 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Predicts Artificial Silk Record 





B. R. Clarke Expects 40,000,000 Ibs. to Be Total Production 


This 
ALES of artificial silk in the first 
six months of this year totalled 
17,264,582 lbs. against 35,380,000 in 
the full year 1923; and from present 
indications production in the United 
States this year will be approximately 
40,000,000 Ibs., according to Bertrara 
R. Clarke of the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. Mr. Clarke states further as fol- 
lows: 
“Improvement in silk hosiery trade 
as well as the broad silk trade points 








| 


and added that the Bureau of 











— —E 


to a larger use of artificial silk in the 


last six months of the year. In view 
of the dullness prevailing throughout 
the silk trade during most of 1924, 
the stability of artificial sflk con- 
sumption is notable. 

“Price situation is steady. Dow, 
Jones & Co. were able to announce 
after the price cut from $2.75 to $2 
a pound that no further reductions 
would take place this year and it can 
now be stated that no advance in prices 
is likely in the near future in spite 
of increased demand and shortage in 
certain grades. It is the desire of 
manufacturers to keep prices as free 
from undue fluctuations as possible. 
Orders at current prices are now be- 
ing taken for 1925 delivery. 

Demand Returning to Normal 

“Buying is getting back to a nor- 
mal basis in the industry and mills 
are now placing orders two to three 
months ahead instead of buying from 
hand to mouth as was done earlier 
in the year. 

“European production and = con- 
sumption of artificial silk so far this 
year has been far ahead of the 1923 
volume which was approximately 
65,000,000 Ibs. Competition from 
European silk is of little importance 
in American markets. 

“Production of artificial silk in the 
United States in recent years com- 
pares as follows with consumption of 
bales of real silk: 


Bales 

Art. silk Bales real silk 

pounds = art. silk — cons. 
Se VET SURE ov cwsace 165,078 
B9OO scx se 35,380.500 248,000 358.000 
a 24,406.400 199,100 367,600 
ine 15,000,000 140,000 334,600 
i 8,000,000 73,900 222,700 


* Six months. 
World Production 


“World production and consump- 
tion of artificial silk are now far in 


BANCROFT RESEARCH PLAN APPROVED BY PICKARD 
The plan for a fundamental textile research institute out- 
lined by John Bancroft, president of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del., in an address before the Southern | 
Textile Association at Greenville, S. C., last week, has received | 
the endorsement of E. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Pickard predicted that such a research laboratory would 
prove of great benefit to the industry and would pay dividends | 
| 100 times over. He pointed to the results achieved in England | 


tute if the textile industry took up Mr. Bancroft’s plan seriously. 


Year 

excess of the consumption of real silk 
outside the Orient and some authori- 
ties state that world consumption of 
artificial silk is nearly double that of 
real silk, a startling situation in view 
of the short time during which this 
new textile raw material has been in 
general use. 

“Every year its uses are expanded 
into new fields. The silk hosiery 
trade is still the largest consumer but 
increasing quantities are being used 








Standards would aid the insti- 


by the broad silk, cotton and woolen 
goods mills. Artificial silk yarns are 
with other yarns to 
give lustre and variety to cloth. 
“The most important of the new 
developments is in knitted cloth for 
underwear which is growing rapidly 


twisted textile 


fields are in 
the drug trade in rubberized silk cloth 


in volume. Other new 
for surgical dressings, in automobile 
tire fabric for trimmings and beading, 
and as insulation for electric wiring 
and electro magnets.” 


Mexican Import Duties 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Mexican im- 
port duties will be increased, effective 
Oct. 24, on a number of textiles, in- 
cluding articles of ,artificial silk and 
cotton goods having raised nap, like 
plush or moleskin, and new rates of 
duty will apply on cotton velvet, 
corduroy, and linen velvet, Com- 
mercial Attache Alexander V. Dye, at 
Mexico City, has advised the Com- 
merce Department. 

The surtax on products of artificial 
silk, pure or mixed with other 
vegetable fibres, covering yarns, fab- 
rics, and manufactured articles not 
specified, including hosiery, has been 
increased from 20 to 75%. The duties 
on all napped cotton goods have been 
raised by 10%. The new tariff classi- 
fications created are: item 326B cotton 
velvet and corduroy,’ 2.75 pesos per 
legal kilo; and item 274A, linen velvet, 
3.50 pesos per legal kilo. It is under- 
stood that cotton velvet and corduroy 
previously have been dutiable at vari- 
ous rates according to weight and that 
linen velvet has been dutiable at the 
rate of 0.40 pesos per square meter. 

Dover, Det. Julius Forstmann & Co., 
Inc., capitalized at $2,020,000, has been 
chartered here to deal in cotton, wool, 
silk and similar goods. 
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Committee D-13 to Meet 


Interesting Program at Providence 
Nov. 14-15 
The regular fall meeting of Com- 


mittee D-13 of the A. S. T. M. will 
be held in Providence, R. I., at the 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel on Nov. 


14 and 15. 
The following program has been 
arranged for these 


Friday, Now. 14. 


sessions: 


10:30 A. M.—1I2:30 P. M. Business 
Session—Room <A, Mezzanine 
floor. 


12:30 Pp. M. Luncheon—Room B, 
Mezzanine floor. 

2:00 P. M.—4:00 P. M. Business 
Session. 

4:30 Pp. M. Visit to Rhode Island 
State House when Supt. James 
A. MeCoart will escort the party 
through, viewing many historical 
relics, the State Ball Room, the 
Senate Chamber and other fea- 
tures of this building. 


8:00 p. Ms. Smoker—Room A. En- 
tertainment in charge of “Tom 
Mulgrew.” Good music, good 


eats, good smokes, and a general 
good time guaranteed. 
Saturday, Nov. 15. 


9:30 A. M. Business Session. Room 
Fe 
\t these sessions an opportunity 
will be given for a discussion of 


every problem in which this commit- 
tee is directly interested and any 
other which may be of interest. 
will be 


lhere 
a presentation of one or two 
short technical papers on subjects re- 


lating directly to the work of Com- 
mittee D-13. 

Henry L. Seott of Henry L.. Scott 
& Co., Providence, is in charge of 


arrangements. 


A Child Labor “Discovery” 


Children Attending School 
taken as Mill Operatives 
ATLANTA, 


Mis- 


G A.—Georgia cotton 
manufacturers are still smiling over 
the recent Miss 
esther Lee Rider, State Child Labor 
Inspector for Alabama. 

Not long ago Miss Rider observed 


“discoveries” of 


a stream of children flowing across 
the Georgia-Alabama bridge at Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Every morning about 
eight o'clock she observed the children 
leaving for the Georgia shore of the 


river. Every evening the children re- 
turned to their homes on Alabama 
soil. 


At once Miss Rider had a bright 
idea. They were all going across the 
river to work in the Georgia Cotton 
Mills—of course! That was the solu- 
tion to the problem! 

She sat down and wrote a letter to 
George A. Sweetser, an attorney in 
Boston, Mass., and this is what she 
said: “As long as I see 40 and 50 
and 60 children under 14 years of age 
marching across the bridges of the 
Chattahoochee River into Georgia to 
work for long hours and at occupa- 
tions forbidden in Alabama, I cannot 
feel that the nation has done its part 
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working children.” All very 

But Mr. Sweetser sent a copy of the 
letter to Hal M. Stanley, Commis- 
sioner of Commerce and Labor for 
and Mr. Stanley very 
promptly sent a special investigator to 
Columbus. And this is what he 
found out. 

The “40 and 50 and 60 children” 
mentioned in the letter were children 
from Girard and Phoenix City, Ala., 
crossing over the river each day to 
attend school in Columbus, Ga.! 

Like 


Rider 


Georgia, 


many other investigators Miss 


was all right far she 


as as 
went 
But she should have followed those 


children across the bridge and to the 
| broad- 
he results of her investigations! 


us schools before she 
of 49,000 workers in Georgia 
lls this year,”’ says Commis 


“none is under 12 


Between the ages of 
vears, when children that 


helpit to 


Support 


enforced.” 


Wool Standards Hane Fire 


International Basis Awaits Cotton 
Standard Untanglement 

HINGTON, D. C.—Establish 
international standards 
is hanging fire until application gen- 
erally of the 


Wa 
ment ot wool 


universal stand 


cotton 
Although Great 
Britain apparently regards with more 
favor a for 


] 
some 


ards 1S assured. 


set of world standards 
for 
difference of 


that 


wool than 


cotton, there is 


opinion and it is be 


lieved no active will be 
by the United States for the 
adoption, on an international basis. of 
woo! until 


Cott \ssociation 


steps 


1 
taken 


standards the 
finally has de 
its position with respect to 
universal 


Liverpool 
on 
fined the 
cotton standards 
It is felt that if the United States 
does not take the initiative on wool 
standards 
For that 


ment of 


some other nation will 


the U. S. Depart- 
\griculture is keeping the 
fire 


reason 


in the 


ing the proposal actively at this time 
The 


standards 


iron although not advance 


proposed international wool 


comprise 12 Three 


which 


tree 
ypes. 


sets e in existence, of 


the 
Standards and one in 


one 


. 
is in British hands, one at 


Bur- 
the 


This 


eau ol 


Department of Agriculture 
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tentative set will form the basis of 
discussion when the industry finally 
acts with respect to the adoption of 
international standards. 

It is probable that the present U. 
5S. wool standards, made up of seven 
grades, will be correlated with the 
international standards when the lat- 
ter finally are adopted. It is prac- 
tically certain that no legislation will 
he sought by the Department of 
Agriculture to compel application of 
official standards to trading in Amer- 
ican wool, as was the case with cot- 
ton. The present U. S. wool stand- 
are permissive and the inter- 
national standards will 


ards 
also be 


r 


optional, as apparently the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes that as 
much may be accomplished by volun- 
tary action as by compulsory. 

The official standards were set up 
by the Department of Agriculture but 
no effort was made to stimulate their 
use. The mere fact that standards 
were created, however, inspired a 
lively interest in wool grading and 
debate regarding its desirability. 
Sentiment was provoked that seems 
to be affirmative and now, in the 
opinion of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the mere passage of time, 
will fortify the entrenchment of the 
official standards in the trade. 


WORLD COTTON CONSUMPTION IN HALF-YEAR ENDED JULY 31 


Calculated total world’s cotton mill consumption for the half-year ended 
July 31, 1924, on basis of spinners’ returns to the International Cotton 


Federation. 


American— 
Countries July 31, Jan. 31, 
1924 1924 
Europe— 
Britain 


Great 845 
France 358 
rermany® 7 272 
Russia , ‘ 13 81 
Italy . . é 66 281 
Czechoslovakia 120 
Spain 118 
Belgium ...+ ° 60 67 
Switezrland . 25 25 
Poland 2 67 
Austria 
Hollar 


Sweder 


*No returt 


year's figures 


rom Ge 


STOCKS IN 


178 33 33 


rmany the fig 


SPINNERS’ HANDS 
‘taleulated total cotton mill stock on August 1. 


(In thousands of Running Bales.) 
East 
Indian — 

July 31, 


1924 


Egyptian—. Sundries 
July 31, Jan. 31, July 31, 
1924 1924 1924 


—Total 
July 31, Jan. 31, 
1924 1924 


104 23h 235 
92 67 46 
85 19 19 

10 19 


1,341 
520 
388 
303 294 
486 456 

6s 10 226 191 

16 192 174 
4 3 3 149 147 
5 


1,377 
643 


388 


19 60 
5 g 88 

i 58 

36 

43 

51 

16 
11 


80 
73 
104 


3,416 
45 


10, 415 


Germany in italics are previous half- 





1924 (spinners returns). 


(In thousands of Running Bales) 


East 
Indian 
July 31 

1924 


American 
July 31, Jan. 31, 


1924 1924 


Countries 


Surope— 
Great Britain 3 115 
France . . 5 107 
Germany* 
Russia 
Italy ; 
Czechoslovakia 
Spain 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Poland 
Austria 
Holland 
Sweden 
Portugal] 
Finland .. 
Denmark 
Norway 
Europe total 
Asia— 
India . 
Japan 
China 
Asia total 
America— 
U. &. A.. 
Canada 
Mexico . 
Brazi] 


America total 


Half-year totals 


*No returns have been 
previous half-year’s figur 


—-Egyptian-—, Sundries -— —Total——_—_—- 


July $1, Jan. 31, July 31, July $1, Jan. 31, July 31 


1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 


1923 


205 251 237 
168 178 172 
100 100 100 
160 73 73 
195 172 161 
56 31 
26 37 
47 49 


9 


an: 
oo 


21 


nwo 


ws toh Oo to 
5 os 


“no = ro 


Germany in_ italics 
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Lincoln Grant 

Lincoln Grant, member of the firm 
of Wellington, Sears & Co., commis- 
sion merchants, died suddenly last 
Saturday, Oct. 25, while playing golf 
at Brookline, Mass. Mr. Grant, wh« 
was 59 years old, had not been ir 
good health for some time, and hi 
death was the result of a heart at 
tack. 

Few men in the cotton goods mar 
ket were better known or more high! 
regarded than Lincoln Grant. Hi 
constant cheerfulness and _friendli 
ness endeared him to all with who: 
he came in contact, and throughou 
his entire career of important bus 
ness contacts his great personal char: 
was always apparent. In _ rece 
years his health has been none t 
robust, and he has spent consideral 
time away from his New York offic: 
having recently been on the Pacit 
Coast for a number of months, bi 
news of his sudden death came as 
shock to the trade. 

Mr. Grant was born April 15, 18 
at Belmont, Mass. 
business association with sever 
he became connect 
with the old house of O. H. San 
son & Co., in which he was _ head 
of a cloth department for a numb 
of years. When O. H. Sampson & 
Co. was merged with Catlin & ¢ 
in 1897 he went into business 
himself as a cloth and yarn brok 
in Boston. About he becai 
associated with Wellington, Sears & 
Co. in the 
he was 
came to 


Following ear] 


Boston houses 


1900 


Boston office, and in 1906 
admitted to the He 
New York about 12 years 
ago, and for a number of years was 


firm. 


active head of this office of his c 
pany. 

He was appointed chairman of the 
cotton committee cooperating 
with the Government during the 
World War but poor health forced 
his retirement from that position. He 
was actively associated with the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, and 
years was a 
zation. 


goods 


for a number of 

director of that organi- 
Funeral services were held last 
Tuesday near Cambridge, Mass., and 
were attended by a number of 1m- 
portant merchants from the Boston 
and New York markets. Mr. Grant 
is survived by his widow and a daug! 
ter, who is the wife of Edwin Baker 
of West, Baker & Co. 


George Willmarth Foster 
George Willmarth Foster, inven 
of the died 
pneumonia at his home in Provide: 
a i 


age of 


“Camless” winder, 
early Monday morning at 
years. He was born if 
Central Falls, R. I., the son of Jo’ 
W. and Abbie Manning Foster. 
Foster’s early mechanical trai! 
his father at the plant 
the Foster Machine Company, W' 
field, Mass. The “Camless” 
was perfected after Mr. Foster 
came associated with the Lowell p! 


50 


was with 


win 
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f Saco-Lowell Shops and he re- 
nained with this company until 1914 
s the manager of their winding ma- 
hinery department. Since then he 
is been associated with the Univer- 
sal Winding Company, Providence, 
I., engaged in the designing and 
eveloping of new machines and at- 
tachments. He was a member of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
icturers, the Southern New England 
extile Club, Committee D-13 of the 
\merican Society for Testing Ma- 





George W. Foster. 


als, was a 32d degree Mason and 


1 member of the Shrine and Com- 
indery. Funeral services were con- 

‘ted at the Masonic Temple chapel, 
Providence, Wednesday morning and 
were attended by a large number of 
his business associates and friends of 
he textile industry. Burial was in 
he family plot at the Pine Hill 
Cemetery, Westfield, Mass. 


Walter Edward Parker 

\Valter Edward Parker, for many 
years agent of the Pacific Mills, Law- 
Mass., and recently agent 
emeritus, died last Saturday morning 
at his home at 217 Haverhill St., 
Lawrence. Previous to his retirement 
last January he had served the Pacific 
Mills for 43 years. He was widely 
known as a manufacturer of textiles, 

ability being recognized with.mem- 
bership in many arts and crafts socie- 
ties including the Royal Society of 
\rts of London and an honorary de- 
gree from Tufts College. 


rence, 


\ir. Parker was born in Princeton, 
Mass., on Sept. 27, 1847, the son of 
George and Emily (Coller) Parker. 

moved to Urbana, Ill., with his 
nts when a child and later moved 
< to Woonsocket, R. I., where he 

‘ived his early education in the 

lic schools of that city. Mr. Par- 
ker also received his first knowledge 

textile manufacturing in the latter 
in the Social mill of the Social 
My. Co. He entered the employ of 
the Social mills as an office boy and 
ked his way up to the position of 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Silk Trade Review 





Mid-Year Review of Conditions in the Industry by 


Silk 


Association 


XCERPTS from the trade re- 
view contained in the mid-year 
report of the Silk 
America 
contains 


Association of 
follow. The report also 
tables and charts on raw 
silk manufactures and rayon: 


This autumn the silk industry faces 
a decidedly different situation than 
that which confronted it last fall. 
The Japanese earthquake left the 
trade in a state of upheaval, and an 
anticipated shortage of raw material 
made a scarcity of desirable merchan- 
dise and the loss of much available 
business almost inevitable. This year 
increased activity in the manufactur- 
ing field and raw silk prices at a 
reasonable figure offer encourage- 
ment to silk men everywhere. They 
are looking forward optimistically to 
a better market, increased production, 
and more prosperous business. 

Orders for broad silks are coming 
in steadily, and high grade merchan- 
dise is at a premium. Quality and 
weave share alike in detemining the 
selling power of the 
Fashion favors high lustre satins, 
satin-faced crepes, together with 
failles, bengalines, and other ribbed 


materials. 


materials, with brocades especially 
for street wear. ( 1eorgettes, crepe 
de chines, taffetas, in fact, most 


weaves which from time to time have 


enjoyed popularity are in demand. 


As the demand becomes more 
diversified, the general price level 
may reach a point where the silk 


industry will show better returns. 


Call for Prints 


Though plain colors predominate, 
printed fabrics are being called for. 
Geometrics and floral sprays are the 
general character of the designs. At 
the present time large designs on 
sheer fabrics are utilized for formal 
wear. Among the novelties chenille 
broché prints, otherwise known as 
soda prints, are selling well. 

The velvet season has arrived. 
This year velvets are proving to be 
good sellers. Black predominates and 
chiffon velvet is a favored type. 
Panne and brocaded velvets, in fact, 
a great many varieties will have a 
place in the fall wardrobe. The 
millinery trade is consuming a large 
share of the production. 

Ribbons and tie silks note an in- 
crease in production, and the many 
other branches of the silk industry 
are receiving their share of increased 
business as this report goes to press. 


Knitted Silks in Demand 
The popularity of shorter skirts is 
the reason ascribed by the hosiery 
people for the increased sales of a 


better grade of silk hosiery. Hosiery 


in light colors maintains its place 
with black footwear. Nude continues 


its popularity, and 

grays are also noted. 
The silk glove season started satis- 

factorily, but the very late spring was 


large sales of 


unfavorable to the sale of silk glov es. 
he present day tendency not to 
wear gloves in warm weather pre- 
vented a successtul conclusion of the 
French cuff styles retain 
popularity. There is also a 
tendency to favor slip-on gloves. 


season. 


their 


In glovesilk underwear simplicity 
is the keynote and texture is con- 
sidered of increasing importance. 
The trend in favor of silk underwear 
confirms the fact that women are 
being educated to the economy of its 
use. As its durability becomes more 
widely known, women acclaim it a 
necessity rather than a luxury. Silk 
desirable material for men’s 
wear, and as men come to know and 
appreciate its utilitarian qualities and 
advantages, 


is @ 


manufacturers anticipate 
a greatly increased demand. : 


Raw Silk Conditions 
The change in crops in Japan this 
year is not sufficient to warrant a 
material change in price. 
ports in July and 
ceeding 


Heavy im- 
\ugust, while ex- 
those of any two previous 
months, are said to be the result of 
the accumulation of sufficient raw silk 
for remounting the additional looms 
in operation to meet the renewed 
demand for manufactured goods. It 
1s pointed out that once this reserve 
is secured imports will go back to 
normal. 
Shanghai 


production 


shows no shortage of 


during the season just 
closed from the indications of the 
stocks on hand at the beginning of 
the 1924-1925 
ports to America for 
a decline of 
bales. 


season, although ex- 
1923-24 show 
approximately 8,000 
This decrease was due to a 
lack of demand caused chiefly by high 
prices, which began with the rise fol- 
lowing the earthquake. The civil 
war just started between Kiangsu and 
Chekiang, the two chief silk produc- 
ing areas of China, which use Shang- 
hai as their port of outlet, will not 
affect silk in Shanghai but will 
possibly interfere with shipments 
from the interior to Shanghai. 

The same high prices characterize 
Cantons. The effect of the Japanese 
disaster was supplemented partly by 
a strike in August, 1924, when it 
was necessary to suspend quotations. 
Crops showed an appreciable increase 
up to the third, but have -decreased 
from 15,000 to 7,000 bales in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh with a 
total production estimated at 66,000 
bales for the season ending April 30, 
1924. 

Italian silks are in comparatively 


crops, 


small demand in this country because 
of the lower price of Japans. At 
one time buyers were taking Italian 
silks in preference to Japanese, as 
their advantage in evenness and 
strength more than made up for the 
slight difference in price, but when 
the difference in price is greater, 


they do not offer the same induce- 


(2515) 55 
meni to buyers. ine crops remain 
about the same with Europe being 


the principal consumer. 
Crepe Yarns Sought 
{he most pronounced demand in 
the tnrown silk field is for crepe 
yarns. 


Satin-taced crepes are con- 


suming a large quantity of thrown 
suk. While the use of organzine is 
not as large as formerly, the throw- 
sters still have a reasonable amount 
ot work in tnat field. 


and organzine tor 


Hosiery tram 
ribbons, 
and slipper satin are always needed. 
While in the past the throwster may 
have had cause 


linings, 


for discouragement, 
the widespread use of many weaves 
of broad silk tends to make the out- 
look much brighter. 

The strong demand for shirtings, 
satins, and tub silks has had a desir 
able effect on the spun silk business. 
At the present time charmeuse is con- 
suming large quantities of schappe. 
Manufacturers are 
produce 


commencing to 
spun silk for the manu 
facture of next spring’s sport silks. 
lhe use of spun silk is broadening. 
Industrial better 
Spun silk 
manufacturers look forward to steady 
1mMprovement. 


conditions are far 


than six months ago. 


Increased production of rayon con 
tinues and efforts are being expended 
to produce finer quality and greater 


tensile strength Reenforced — by 


other yarns, used in 
When combined in 
this way it not only adds a decora 


tive effect but 


rayon is now 


bathing apparel. 


gives satistactory 


wear. The knitted piece goods manu 
facturers, as usual, have consumed 
the bulk of the rayon production 


\ trend towards the increased use of 
rayon in silk fabrics is shown by the 
beautiful new novelties on the market 
lhe combination of rayon and real 
silk in novelty fabrics and the process 
of cross-dyeing produces many ex 
manufactured 
fibre continues to supplement in many 


ways the real silk. 


quisite effects. The 


Ghent Accepts Standards 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Ghent 
Cotton Exchange has signed the sup 
lementary agreement providing addi- 
tional means of safeguarding the uni 
versal standards for American cotton 
negotiated in London last July. All 
of the European exchanges now are 
parties to the agreement except the 
Liverpool Cotton Association. The 
arrangement with the Ghent exchange 
was made through E. A. Foley, the 
American agricultural commissioner 
at London. The cotton exchanges 
of Manchester, Havre, Bremen, 
Milan, Rotterdam and Barcelona pre 
viously had signed the supplementary 
agreement which, it will be recalled, 
provides that the several associations 
party hereto shall be represented at 
an annual mecting to be held in 
Washington on the first Monday in 
March for the purpose of establish- 
ing and maintaining confidence “in 
the integrity, comparability, and uni- 
formity of copies of the original uni- 
versal standards used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the cotton 
associations.” 


Next Greenville Show Either in 
1926 or 1927 
‘| hat the next Southern ; 


a 
(,reenvilie, S. 


| until 1927 is indicated in the 
Statement issued by \\ ‘i 
esident: 
for the future are some 
W will have an eC’ 
or three years 


r was carefully con 


neeting of the committe: 
| offi 


means 


and some ot 


our 
question 1S by no 
| think I may say that it will 
that 
We 


number 


wot late! 


be larger 


than 1927, and 


than this year 


} oe j a 
lave already received a large 
of applications tor space 

Mi took 
1 
press nis 


dk epest 


avencies 


OIrrine occasion to ex 


all the 


VM ho cooperate d to 


thanks to 
various 
remarkabl 


held last 


ward insuring the success 


of the expositior week 


Protest Against Frequent Gov- 
ernment Cotton Reports 
The Wholesale 


(,oods has 


National Dry 


\ssociation protested 


against the frequency of Government 


crop reports, act ording to the follow 
ing letter sent to members by Georg: 
A. Fernley, 

‘Your 


mittec 


secretary-treasurer : 
officers and executive com 


have authorized this office to 


enter protests against the frequency 
1f the reports issued by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture the 


probable size 


covering 
rf the cotton crop 
have 


the 


violent 


“Bi-monthly reports caused 


unsettlement of cotton 


fluctua 
abilization in 


resulting in 
preventing st 
cotton or 


cotton goods 


served no apparent 


to cotton planters, 
distributors or con 
present system of cotton re 
the result of an Act of Con 
May 4, 1924, and can 
» changed by a revision of thi 


passed 


Congress 


3 


re, therefore, writing to ad 


1 
uitable and proper protests 


by our association 


Agriculture, 
Senate and the 


ered 
Department of 
rs of the 
‘presentatives and we ask 
as 


11S 


presenting t 


ongressman from your 


senators from 
* 


Retires from Grant Yarn Com- 
pany Presidency 
(george R. Wallace, 
Wallace 
rominently identified 
hbure (Mass 


as president and director ot 


presiden 
Rodney Company 
with 


interests, 


rant Yar ( of that 
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city, and 


has been succeeded by F. C. 
Nichols, a Fitchburg banker. 


P tant,. if., 


George 


treasurer ol ne com 


pany, has 


1 as vice-president 
and general manager oft the Fitch 


resigned 


burg Yarn Company and will devote 


all of his the Grant 
Fitchburg and Chester, Pa. 


S 


attention to 
plants in 
American 


Slight Increase in 


Wool Clip 
\ slight increase in wool produc 
the United States 


is estimated by 


tion in this year 
the United 
Agriculture. 


placed at 239,3 


over last 
States Department of 
78,000 
lbs. in a preliminary estimate, as com- 


pared with 


Production 1s 


223,010,000 lbs produced 


laSt year. 
Production by geographical sections 


of the country was as follows: 
1924 
(Pounds) 
7,220,000 
5,450,000 
31,026,000 
23,601,000 
27,381,000 
144,700,000 


1923 
(Pounds) 
7,288,000 
5,566,000 
30,976,000 
21,949,000 
On 


North Atlantic 

South Atlantic : 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Central ” 
Far Western 2,240,000 


Total 239,378,000 223,610,000 


* * * 


of 


India Shows Prospects 
Record Cotton Area 

Prospect of the largest cotton area 
in India in 32 years is indicated in a 
cable dispatch just received by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the Indian Department 
of Statistics. 

"he area reported as planted up to 
Oct. 1 is 21,785,000 acres, which in 
dicates that on the basis of the aver- 


ige proportion of the area planted by 


that date in the last 12 years, a total 
acreage of 26,247,000 acres might be 
expected. It is possible, however, that 
more than the average percentage of 
area has been planted by October 1, 
this year, the department says. 

The cotton crop in some parts of 
lurkestan has been seriously damaged 
by frosts in October, according to a 
cablegram from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
condition of the crop in the Sudan in 
September was reported as good. 

k x x 
Canadian Textile Plants Making 
Small Profits 

Toronto, Can.—Conditions in the 
continue unsatisfac- 
In the woolen goods end, mills 
that are not closed altogether are for 


textile industry 
tory. 


the most part working on short time, 
ac- 
O. Dawson, president 
of Canadian Cottons, Ltd. Cotton 
mills have been doing very little 
better for the past year. 

Most, if not all, the companies have 
been curtailing production to the ex- 
tent of possibly 50%, and Mr. 
Dawson says, no industry can pros- 
per that is compelled to run half- 
time. Indications are that the cur- 
tailment will run for months to come. 
World competition is an important 
factor, and the companies find it im- 
possible to sell goods on a parity with 
the price of raw materials. At pres- 
ent they are operating more looms 
than at any time in the past 12 
months but, due to competition, the 


and are not making any money, 
cording to A. 


as 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Cotton Markets: 


Dull week precedes national election, 


with a firmer tendency in gray goods resulting from somewhat 
unexpected strength in raw cotton following “bearish” cotton 
crop report; rumors of reductions on Eastern ginghams to be 


made in near future. 


Yarns stagnant; consumers buying from 


hand to mouth in expectation of lower prices. 


Wool Markets: 


The first formal opening of mackinaws 


and similar cloths has been made for the fall, 1925, season. 
Most buyers of men’s wear were holding up action till after 
Election Day. The market forsees strength and good business 


if the present administration is retained. 


Further advances 


are made in spring goods, both worsteds and woolens. More 
women’s wear fabric openings confirm the fashion authority 


of suede finish goods, flannels and kasha effects. 


New busi- 


ness in worsted yarns being postponed; finer counts stronger; 


stock lots decreasing. 


Wool buying was quite limited this 


week on the eve of the election. 


Knit Goods Markets: 
knit goods. 


No great activity in any branch of 
Better feeling maintained in hosiery with prices 
largely unchanged and on a trading basis. 


All classes of under- 


wear quiet; men’s fleeced goods lower and rumored reductions 


on men’s heavy-weight ribs. 
warm weather. 
Silk Markets: 
georgettes and novelties. 
rather quiet. 


Outerwear quiet as result of 


Demand is active for certain lines, notably 
Staples, plain crepe-de-chines, etc., 
Situation strong and manufacturers optimistic. 


Mills increasing production and accumulating stocks which 


they expect to move starting in December. 


Raw silk holds | 


firm at advance of 50c. a pound over recent low. 


November 1, 1924 


margin of profit is practically nil, as 
there is little or no relation betwee: 
the cost of raw material and that o: 
finished goods. 
oe 

Spring Meeting of 
Society June 22-26 

The executive committee of the 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials at its recent quarterly meeting 
decided to hold the twenty-eighth an 
nual meeting of the Society at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., June 22-26, 1925, with 
headquarters at the Chalfonte-Had 
don Hall Hotels. 


* * * 


Columbus Textile Assn. to Have 
Space at Southern Exposition 
CoLtumsus, Ga.—The Columbus 
Textile Association will have an ex- 
hibit at the Southern Exposition in 
New York in January and already 
$2,500 has been appropriated to de 
fray the expense of 550 sq. ft. of floor 
space and other expenses. This body 
of men meets once each week to talk 
over matters of mutual interest re 


lating to their mills. 
* * x 


Lift Alberta Embargo Against 
Sheep from Four States 
EpMONTON, ALBERTA—The acute 
need in the southern Alberta sheep 
industry for imported breeding stock 
can now be remedied owing to the 
prompt action of the Dominion Gov 
ernment in cooperating with the Al 
berta producers. The embargo against 
four western Montana, W\ 
oming, New and Colorad 
has been lifted and breeding stocks 
can now be imported to this province. 
This action comes as a sequel to the 
declaration of the Veterinary Gen- 
eral that these States are now fre¢ 
from foot and mouth disease. It 
would appear that if the southern Al 
berta woolen trade is to thrive it 
must have new blood. The associa 
tion is now in touch with several of 
the outstanding sheep raisers of Mon 
tana who quoting reasonable 


prices on the desired animals. 
* a * 


Testing 


States, 


Mexico 


are 


Fitchburg Yarn Company Pre- 
pares For Expansion 

At the annual meeting of the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Compan 
spinners of hi 
combed cott 


carded and 
held at tl 
October 


high erade 


on yarns, 


company’s office 20, seve! 


important changes in officers and 
effected that will resul! 
in independent and 
will the w: 
plant expansion 
conditions warran 
Grant, Jr., 


rectors were 
management 


rect selling, and pave 


for substantial 
soon as business 
George P treasurer 0! 
the Grant Yarn Company, was suc 
ceeded as general manager by Robert 
S. Wallace, who 


treasurer of the 


continues a 
company and M: 


also 
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Grant’s place on the board of di- 
rectors was filled by the election of 
M. F. Dunn, treasurer and manager 
of the Rodney Wallace Company, 
tton waste dealers of Fitchburz. 

A. Goodspeed continues as as- 
jstant treasurer. F. L. Brayton, who 
as had an experience of some twelve 


— th eo 


years in the sale of cotton yarns and 
for the last eighteen months with the 
Grant and Fitchburg Yarn Company, 
becomes and will 
handle the entire Fitchburg product. 


sales manager 


The Fitehburg Yarn Company spe- 
cializes on high grade carded and 
combed peelers of 20s to 60s count 


the silk, thread, mercerizing and 
weaving trades. 


Canadian Textile Research on 
Production of Wool 

foroNTO, Can.—Need of scientific 
effort to deal with textile and allied 


problems has been recognized in a 
generous grant for basic research 
made by the Advisory Council for 


Scientific and Industrial Research in 
As it is hoped that each 
problem facing the woolen 
knitting industry will taken 
up by the Advisory Council, the first 
problem submitted by the research 
of the Canadian Woolen 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will probably deal with the 
production of wool in Canada. 
Tentative 


Canada. 
year onc 


and be 


committee 


have been 
made for a meeting to discuss the use 


plans also 
of manufactured soaps as they af- 
fect the processes of 


dyeing and 
finishing textiles. 


The research com- 
mittee is doing considerable courtesy 
work for associations and firms out- 
side the membership. 


*x* * * 


Cotton — Statisties 
Show Big Decline in Purchases 
of American Cotton 
MANCHESTER, EnG., Oct. 10.—The 
ctors of the Liverpool Cotton As- 
iation have published their annual 
report. A striking feature of the 
Statistics is the big decline in the tak- 
by England of American cotton. 
During the last four years the percen- 
tage of the total supplies has been 
ly 13.83% against 21.29% in the 


Liy erpool 


Previous five years and 37.28% in 
1590-95. It may be mentioned that 


exports to Northern Europe have 
reased during the last four years 
14.16% as compared with only 
2.60% in the previous five years. The 
proportion taken by spinners. in the 
ted States is given as 53.25% dur- 
the last four vears against 56.49% 
he previous five years. 

price of Middling 
rican cotton in Liverpool during 
ast season was 17.66d per Ib., 
against 14.92d per Ib., in 1922-23. The 
ige price of Egyptian cotton (F. 
Sak) last season was 21.55d 
, as compared with 17.29d per 
n the previous season. 


e average 


¢ 1} 
le ip 


The con- 
ition of all kinds of raw cotton 
ngland last season was 2,741,208 
2.745.955 the 


against bales in 
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Condensed Textile 


previous 12 months, and 2,835,176 
bales in 1921-22. The stocks of all 
kinds of cotton at the ports of Great 
Britian at the end of July are given 
as 455,920 bales against 445,820 bales 
in 1923 and 841,540 bales in 1922. 
The remarkable decrease in the con- 


sumption of American cotton in Eng- 


land is shown by the fact that last 
season the average weekly consump- 
tion was only 28,760 bales against 
52,960 bales in 1919-20. On the other 
hand, during the same period the con- 
sumption of Egyptian cotton increased 
from 6,840 bales per week to 9,230 
bales, and in East Indian an increase 
shows itself from 1,800 bales per week 
in 1919-20 to 5,060 bales per week last 


season. 


* * x 
More Power for Columbus 
District 

Cotumsus, GA.—According to R. 


M. Harding, general manager of the 
Columbus Electric and Power Co., 
which is building the $5,000,000 West 
Coffer dam, the project is approxi- 
mately 75% complete. 

Forty thousand horse power will 
be developed in the first unit on the 
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Items—Continued 


Alabama side, which will more than 
double the hydroelectric capacity of 
the company. Contracts for virtually 
all this power have been made, it is 
said. 

industries assured 
through this additional 
power supply, and with a number of 
cotton mills expected to be moved 


Many new are 


Columbus 


from the North under recent an- 
nouncements, it is believed several 
will be secured for Columbus. 

* * x 


U. S. Exports Artificial Silk to 
China 


WasHincton, D. C—Artificial 
silk was imported into China from the 
United States this year for the first 
time, according to the Shanghai mari- 
time customs The records 
disclosed that 1,088 pounds were im- 
ported from the United States during 
the first months of the current 
year, reports Trade Commissioner G. 
C. Howard, at Shanghai, to the Com- 
merce Department. Artificial silk is 
being used in China in increasing 
quantities in combination with natural 
silk in the manufacture of braids, 
brocades, mufflers and shawls. 


records. 


Six 
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Excess Exports 









Sept. 1924 


Total Exports— $14,438,722 










Txeccs of Imports 
over Exports 


$13,035,880 





EXPORTS 
Manufactures of 
UI Sip 5 Sik sinew arcBarers $11,281,889 $10,885,367  $96,268.206 $104,862,406 | 
Ser ee 629,141 1,619,932 1.425.304 5,865,294 
ek alors samo Gein: sa 1,356,067 1.045.943 10.897.955 8.880,780 | 
i Oe wwe cadaaenes 756,748 356,890 5.610.171 5,607,513 | 
tea ica oladakeenna 376.891 142.344 2.973.111 1,522,559 | 
Flax, Hemp & Ramie 37,986 27,765 312.490 250,647 


IMPORTS 
Manufactures of 

NN 5c secs diack ¥ awe $7,160,048 $6,704,405 $66,825,735 $75,463,825 
MO eiclon se cuidatatine as 4,788,245 4,800,361 38,454,024 14,727,104 
EN Sceueind setae nies 4,310,015 4,035,362 28,584,811 33,255,502 
ee 598,879 712,342 3.794.590 7,639,709 
1 OEE ey eerteare 6.327,110 5,070,192 50,146,817 59,295,026 
Flax, Hemp & Ramie 4,290,305 3,290,996 38,841,890 32,245,525 

Total Imports— $27,474,602 $24,613,658 $226,647,867 $252,626,791 














Excess Imports 
Nine 

months end 

Sept. 1924 


Nine 
months end 


Sept. 1923 Sept. 1923 


$126,989.199 


$10.535.417 $106.160.630 $125.637.592 





Additional Speakers at Boston 
Cotton Convention 
The program for the coming con 


vention of the National Association 


ot Cotton Manufacturers, to be held 


Hotel, 
November 12 and 13, has been prac- 
tically completed by the addition of 
the following speakers: Byron P. 
Barry of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Washington, LD. C., Daniel E. 
Walsh, merchandise -manager for 
the Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 


at the Copley-Plaza Boston, 


and Lew Hahn, managing director of 


the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation of New York City. Mr. 
Barry will represent the Federal 


Trade Commission in the discussion 


at the Wedne sday afternoon session 


of the latter’s recent report on the 
cotton trade; Messrs. Walsh and 
Hahn will speak at the Thursday 


afternoon session on “ Studying the 
Styles.” 

Commenting upon the title of the 
Thursday afternoon session, “Study 
ing the Markets,” secretary Harry C. 
Meserve states that “The Association 
is following closely the revival of the 
of cotton apparel and 
the broadening of its general use for 
household and 


use wearing 
mechanical purposes, 
the development of new fabrics made 
from cotton, and the knowledge of 
their superlative wearing qualities, 
together with their appearance, have 
been a great factor in this movement. 
The manufacturers are recognizing 
as never before the style element in 
cotton fabrics, and are prepared to 
meet this growing demand. The mem- 
bers of the association are constantly 
on the alert to note and even to antici- 
pate the requirements of the buying 


public. 5 ie ci 


Drysalters Hold Banquet 
The Drysalters Club of New 
land, 


Eng- 
which was organized March 11, 
1885, held a banquet at the Copley 
Hotel, 
which time S. 
president, 


Plaza Boston, recently at 
R. David, the retiring 
presented a California 
redwood gavel suitably inscribed to 
the incoming president, Henry R. 
There were 95 members and 
guests present including the follow- 
ing past presidents: Frederick E. At 
teaux, Charles L. Gagnebin, Herbert 
W. Reed, Frank W. Atwood, Chester 
A. Howe and Walter E. Newbert. 
The annual reports showed the or- 
ganization to be in a good condition. 
+ 2 8 

Reopen Wool Freight Rate Case 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Boston 
Wool Trade _ Association’s case 
against the Arizona & New Mexico 
Railway has been reopened by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
further hearing insofar as it relates 
to the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates for wool and mohair 
in the grease from points of origin in 
the West through Pacific ports and 
the Panama Canal to Boston and 
other north Atlantic ports. Further 
hearing has been assigned for Jan. 
15 in Chicago before Examiner Faul. 


Davis. 











W. Arrington, 
Greenville, S. C., was 


president of the 
Union Blea hery, 
nominated for membership on_ the 
of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce at the midyear meeting 
held on Oct. 24. Election will be held 
in connection with the annual meeting 


board of d rector 


of the chamber in Washington next 
pring 

John E. Edgerton, president of the 
Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills Co., 
and George H. Wilson, president of 


the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Provi- 
dence, R. [., attended a meeting of the 
directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, held at Cincinnati 
last week. They were entertained at a 
dinner hy the Business Men’s Club and 
by the Cincinnati Country Club 

\lost 
dered in honor of the visit of the Prince 

Wales last week to the Massachusetts 


North Shore was the dinner and dance 
| 
' 


important ot the functions ten 


Gravelly Brook Farm, the estate of 
John S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co., 
Iry goods commission merchants, Bo 
ton, and Mrs. Lawrences 


George | Duffy president and 
reasurer of the George E. Duffy Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Duffy 

ave sent out invitations for the mar 
riage of their daughter, Miss Eunice 
Marion Duffy and Edwin Hunt Cum 
mings, It North Attleboro, Mass.., 
whicl will take place at the home of 
the bride's parents on Nov. 14, at 7 

c. | White, president of White 
Bros., Inc., Winchendon, Mass., and 


for Hono- 


Mr White, left this week 
| pass the 


lulu, Hawaii, where they will 


Albert Greene Ducan, treasurer of the 
Harmony Mills, Boston, and Addison L. 
Greene issistant treasurer of Farr 
Alpaca Company of Holyoke, Mass., 
spoke before the industrial relations sec 
tion of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts last week on the business 
situation in the cotton and wool industry, 
both noting recent improvements in sales 
and operating capacity and expressing 
~ptimism regarding the future of busi- 


ness 


Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, who recently left for 
i short trip abroad, is expected to re 
turn to this country previous to Novem 
ber 4. Herbert Webb, who accompanied 
him, did not return with the “Boss” and 


will remain abroad for a short period. 


Bond, Chas. Bond & Co., 
Philadelphia, has returned after an ex 
tended trip abroad, having visited exten 
both in ‘England and-on_ the 
ontinent. Mr. Bond stated on his re- 
turn to this country, he found a great 
manufacturers ad 
a protective tariff than on any 


Charles 


sively 


nany more English 
cating 
previous occasion when he had been in 


issue 1S 


England, and he believes this 


vecoming a more important issue in 


conservative circles there 


manufacturers 
the executive 
Associated Industries 
»f Massachusetts at the latter’s annual 


textile 
elected members of 


The following 
were 
committee of the 
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meeting in Boston last week: Charles F. 
Broughton, treasurer Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford; W. Irving Bullard, treas- 
urer National Cotton 
Manufacturers, Preston 
Clark, vice president Plymouth Cordage 
Co., North Plymouth; Addison L. 
Greene, treasurer Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holvoke; Everett A. Greene, treasurer 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., managers. Bos- 
ton; Charles M. Holmes, treasurer 
Holmes Mig. Co., New Bedford; Fd- 
ward Learned, Jr., secretary James & 
EK. H. Wilson, Inc, Pittsfield; Arthur E. 
Mason, treasurer Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge; Sydney R. Mason, secre- 
tary Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville; Harley W. Morrill, agent Ludlow 
Mig Ludlow; Charles A. 
Root, treasurer Uxbridge Worsted Co., 
Uxbridge; Albert R. White, assistant 
general manager Mount Hope Finishing 
Co., North Dighton; Royall P. White, 
agent Stirling Mills, Lowell, and John 
F. Tinsley, vice president and general 
manager Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Association of 
Boston;  B. 


Ass ciates, 


Works, Worcester. 
\lfred Thomas of the Edgeworth 
Mill, Worcester, Mass., and = Mrs. 


Thomas, who left New York on Sept. 


1$ for a visit to their country estate 
at Frensham Place, Farnham, Surrey, 
England, will sail for the United 


States on Oct. 29. 


Durward Cuthbert Collier, Barnes- 
ville, Ga. formerly treasurer and 
general manager of the Collier Mills, 


Inc., of Barnesville and Macon, Ga., 
and also director of everal other 
manufacturing enterprises, will sail on 
the S. S. Minnetonka, Nov. 1, for Eng- 
land and the Continent on a_ business 
trip of months duration. Mr. 
Colher will re-enter the manu- 
facturing business at some time during 


the year 1925. 


several 


cotton 


At the annual meeting of  stock- 
holders of the Granite Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., held on Oct. 27, James Sinclair, 
treasurer of the Charlton and Osborn 
Mills, was elected to the directorate. 
It is understood that he will give what- 
ever assistance he can in the manage- 
ment of the mills. The by-laws were 
changed to permit the increase in the 
number of directors from five to seven, 
and also to provide for the election of 
a vice-president. Officers were elected 
as. follows Treasurer, Charles D. 
clerk, James H. French; direc- 
tors, Charles M. Shove, James Sin- 
clair. Melvin B. Horton, James E. 
Osborn, Robert S. Goff, John S. Gray- 
ton and Charles D. Davol. 


Davol; 


Clifford Swift, vice-president of the 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
has been elected president of the Colum- 
bus Textile Association. 


Thornton M. Richards, vice-president 
the Westerly (R. I.) Textile Co.. 
elected president of the 


Wompinuit Co., New York, to succeed 


has been 


Charles H. Reed, who resigned re- 
cently as president and_ treasurer. 
Charles S. Fowler is now treasurer 


and a director, and George R. Ryan 
continues as vice-president and secretary 
of the company. 


Joseph A. Skinner, treasurer of Wil- 
liam Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Holyoke Water Power Co. 

G. F. Braddock, 
British Government Trade Commis- 
sioner at Toronto, who has just as- 
sumed his position in that city, claims 
that trade prospects in the United King- 
dom are improving and instanced its 
principal export industry, that of manu- 
factured cotton goods. Manufacturers 
regard the future with greater optimism 
than at any time since 1920, said Mr. 
Braddock. 


newly appointed 


John R. Greenwood, for 11 years 
agent of the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., 
Millbury, Mass., has resigned to take 
charge of a department of the W. W. 
Windle Co., in the same town. He had 
been associated with the management of 
the company for the last 27 years. Mr 
Greenwood has been succeeded as agent 
by Oscar Dietrich, who was superin- 
tendent, and W. A. Mullen, head of the 
designing department, becomes superin- 
tendent. 


Dickinson, who retires as 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
1, to accept a position in 


Arthur R 
agent of the 


Mass., on Nov 


Newark, N. J., was tendered a fare- 
well dinner by the Overseers’ council 
the mills at the Sterling (Mass.) 


Inn on Oct. 28 


J. C. Sanders, son of J. W. Sanders, 
president and treasurer of the Cotton 
Mills Products Co., with mills in Mis- 

Alabama, has taken a posi- 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey, 


. * 
Sissippi and 
tion with 
New York. 


F. Austin Clapp has been appointed 
sole selling agent for the South Bend 
(Ind.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 


William E. Tuthill, formerly  con- 
nected with the Stylo Silk Mfg. Co., Le- 
banon, Pa., is now superintendent of 
Mill No. 4 of the Corticelli Silk Co., 
Norwich, Conn. 


E. W. Edwards has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Hamilton Carhartt Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., to accept a 
similar position with the Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


L. G. Capshaw has become superin- 
tendent of the plant of the Southern 


Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C. 


Reginald H. Fox, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Burlington Mill of the 
American Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt., 
has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the woolen division of the Daniel 
Boone Woolen Mills, with plants in 
Chicago, Ill. and Baltic, Conn. 


J. O. Bennett has succeeded W. H. 
Harrison as superintendent of the Mary 
Louise Mills, Mayo, S. C. 

S. I. Batchelor, overseer of carding, 
has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


William Allen, formerly superintendent 
of the Cowan Woolen Co., Lewiston, 
Me., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Farnsworth Co., Lisbon Falls, Me. 
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S. R. Power, superintendent of t! 
Hamrick and Limestone Mills, Gaffn¢ 
S. C., for the past few years, has 
turned to his former position as supe: 
intendent of the Broad River Mil 
Blacksburg, S. C. 


Fred Sykes has been made super 
tendent of the Cowan Woolen ( 
Lewiston, Me. Mr. Sykes was former 
employed at the Louisville (k, 
Woolen Mills. 


John O. Martin, editor of the Han 
tonian, plant publication of the Hamilt 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
dressed the Southbridge Manufactur« 
Association on Oct. 27 on “The Make 
of an Industrial Publication.” \ 
Martin is assistant purchasing agent 
the company. 


James T. Barker, Jr., head of the t 
department of the Brighton Mills, P 
saic, N. J., has severed his connections 
with that company, with which he \ 
associated for 14 years. He has 
cepted a position in Tuxedo, N. C. 


N. A. White, cashier and payma 
for the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, 
been 


appointed office manager of the 
Tucapau (S. C.) Mills of the New E: 
land Southern Mills. J. D. Rutledy 


has been promoted to fill Mr. White's 
former place. 


Lester J. Cook, paymaster for S 
Scott & Sons, Inc., Uxbridge, Mass 
to be married to Miss Alice C. Fent 
of that town early in November. 


John W. Mullen, for 26 years foren 
of the spinning room of the Glena 
Mill of White Brothers, Inc., Wincl 
don, Mass., has retired on account 
ill health. 


Robert G. Blake, overseer of weaving 
for the Lincoln (Me.) Woolen Mills 
Inc., since their start last fall, has re 
signed his position in order to avail him 
self of a much needed rest. The em 
ployes of the mill presented Mr. Blak« 
with a hunting outfit as a parting gilt 


J. R. Craig will be overseer of No. |! 
night carding of the Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills. He recently resigned a_ position 
with the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock 
fam, 5. ©. 


A. W. Farions, formerly oversee 
No. 1 spinning in the Fulton Bag & Cot 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is now connected 
with the Henderson (N. C.) Cottor 
Mills. 


J. C. Farris has been promoted from 
second hand in No. 1 carding to over 
seer of No. 2 carding in the plant 
the Clover (S. C.) Mills Co. 


John J. Joyce, overseer of carding 
the Warrenton Woolen Co., Yorvingt 
Conn., has resigned his position with tha’ 
company to accept a similar posit 
with the Niantic Mfg. Co., East Ly 
Conn. 

John W. Gill has accepted a_ posi! 
as overseer of the weave room of ‘/i 
Central Mills division of the Hami! 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. ¢ 
comes from Pawtucket, R. I. 


Henry Cannon is now night ove! 
of carding in the Hermitage C 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 


bro 
soll 
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POWER AND ENGINEERIN 


f us first consider matters 
that are directly concerned 
with fire prevention and fire 
protection. When direct steam 

eating pipes are run along walls and 
inder windows it is a common prac- 
tice during the non-heating days to 
papers, boots, shoes, brooms, 
lumber, cloth, in fact an almost infi- 
nite number of articles, behind these 
pipes. If the steam pressure carried 
n the pipes is high it is very possible 
that a fire may start when steam is 
Careful inspection should 
ye made before any steam is admitted 
o the pipes, and all combustible ma- 
terial should be cleared away. 

It is also possible that during the 
summer months some of the hangers 
that support the pipes have been 
roken or become loose, allowing the 
pipes to sag and come in contact with 
vood floor or beams. This condition 
so may cause a fire. Even if the 
ipes are clear of foreign material 
hey should be gone over with this 
itter point in mind. 

The yard should be given a thor- 
ugh overhauling and cleaning. Piles 
f old lumber and general debris 
should be either removed completely 
1 made orderly. This recommenda- 
tion holds for all seasons of the year, 
ut particularly for the winter 
It may become necessary 
r the city fire department to enter 
he mill yard at night, and there 

be as little as possible to ob- 

ruct or retard them in obtaining ac- 
ss to all buildings. In the winter 

h access is liable to be blocked by 


store 


turned on. 


months 


v anyway, and everything possible 
ld be done to lessen the obstruc- 


Test All Hydrants 
hydrants should be tested to 
in whether they are free of 

vater. Hydrants may be used for 
tering purposes during the spring 
nd summer and many will be found 
nt This 
icularly the case where small 
used as the hydrant is rarely 

pened full, the drip hole becomes 
lugged and the hydrant ceases to 

Many times we have read in 
wspapers how were 
pped_ by hydrants. 

his occurs less frequently in fac- 
‘ores than in municipalities, for the 
‘eason that the periodic inspections 
‘y the fire insurance men _ have 
‘rought the officials to realize the ab- 
solute necessity of keeping the hy- 
lrants clear, 


ting not to drain properly. 


firemen 
frozen 
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At the time that hydrants are ex- 
amined the caps should be taken off 
and the threads well lubricated with a 
mixture of cylinder oil and graphite. 


well at this time to check up the 
equipment in each hose house and to 
bring it up to completeness by r« 
placing any pieces that may be miss- 


It is well to hang a hose spanner ing. 
upon each hydrant. It may be the If there are any underground 
means of saving many valuable min- valves whose locations are _ not 











| With the coming of winter there are certain precautions to 
be taken and certain things to be done in and about textile 
mills in order to maintain plant efficiency and prevent damage 
and loss. These activities can be grouped in four classes: 
(1) fire prevention and fire protection; (2) accident preven- 
tion; (3) fuel economy or economy of operation; (4) matters 
connected with the upkeep of mill buildings and equipment. 
This article is an attempt to list under their proper headings 
| the various matters that should receive attention and to get the 
| work done while conditions are favorable and before accidents 
occur. 





utes in getting a stream of water on 
a fire, and we all know that at a fire 
it is the first few minutes that count. 


clearly wall of 
some adjacent building, or in som 
other manner that will oblit 
erated by snow or ice, this marking 


Minutes, 


designated on the 


not be 

Where four-way independent gate 
hydrants are used it is a good plan to should be done. even 
. times of 
fire, and the location of every valv 
must be marked. All 


valves should be cleared of snow and 


leave one gate open, the others being seconds, count for much in 
shut, and to indicate on the outside of 
the hydrant in some way, as by a 
daub of paint, which gate is open. In 
case of fire a line of 


quickly attached to the open gate, 


clearly such 


hose can be ice aiter every storm, and every 


hydrant and indicator post should be 


thus saving the additional time re- shovelled clear of snow. 
quired to open the independent gates Sprinkler Systems 

Cotton rubber-lined fire hose that \ll winter-shut valves on sprinkler 
hangs upon pins or racks in the hose systems, where freezing would be 
houses should be taken down, un- liable to occur if the water was left 


rolled or straightened out, and then on, should be closed by November 1, 


re-hung or recoiled to bring the folds in the northern states, the drips 
in a different place. This will pre- opened and the systems drained. The 
vent the rubber from cracking. It is drip valves should remain open. If 





Fig. 1. 


Calking Window Frames. 


SECTION 


Seasonable Work in Preparation for Winter 


Matters That Should Receive the Attention of the Mechanical Department Before Cold Weather Sets In—Prevent- 
ing Fires, Accidents, Heat Losses and Expensive Maintenance Work—Manufacturing Departments 
‘Share Responsibility for Conditions and Can Help in Reducing Winter Hazards 


(2521) 











































used in connection 
with the closing of sprinkler valves, 
then the green distinguishing tag 
should be attached to all valves thus 
closed. 

Any dry-valve systems that have 
been filled with water during the sum- 
mer should be 
the proper 
admitted, 
carefully 


a tag system 1s 


thoroughly 
amount of air pressure 
the system watched 
for several days to detect 


drained, 
and 


leaks. 


hold up 


If the air pressure does not 

then ether or banana oil 
should be introduced into the pipes 
and by the aid of the escaping odor 
the leak located and repaired. 

Alarm batteries on dry-valve sys- 
tems should be and put in 
A defective 
battery, by failing to give an alarm, 
may allow fire and particularly water 
damage to go on unnoticed for some 
time. If 


tested 
proper working order. 


there are any exposed lo- 
cations where water is not shut off 
in the sprinkler pipes, but where 
there is danger of freezing, arrange- 
ments should be made to supply suf- 
ficient heat to prevent this trouble 
This often happens 
and a small amount 
of heat applied at the lower floor of 
the tower will be all that is needed. 


from occurring. 


In Stair towers, 


All fire barrels and fire pails in 
rooms that are not heated should be 
If it is so desired, calcium 
chloride may be added to the water in 
proper amounts to prevent freezing. 
All barrels that are thus used should 
be well pitched on the inside to pre- 
vent the action of 
the wood. 


emptied. 


chloride on 
Equal parts of a 40% 
calcium chloride of 1.4 
specific gravity and water will give a 
mixture that freezes at —9 deg. F. If 
other ranges are desired the solutions 
of calcium chloride may be made up 
according to the following table: 
1 Ib. per gal. water freezes at 27° 
2 |b. per gal. water freezes at 18° 


the 


solution of 


21% lb. per gal. water freezes at a) 
3 Ih. per gal. water freezes at 4° 
3% lb. per gal. water freezes at —11° 
+ Jb. per gal. water freezes at —19° F. 
414 lb. per gal. water freezes at —29° F. 
5 Ib. per gal. water freezes at —41° F. 
Calcium chloride must not, how- 
ever, be added to the contents of 
soda-acid fire extinguishers as it will 
render them inoperative and _ there- 
There is an “all- 
weather” type of extinguisher of 21%4 
gal. capacity which contains a solu- 
tion of calcium chloride and will not 
freeze. When the extinguisher is in- 
verted a falling weight explodes a 


fore useless. 
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Airplane view of the plant of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company at Chattanooga, ‘ 
spindle mill is typical of a number of modern textile plants that have been constructed throughout Middle and Eastern Tennessee. 


-and Low Building Costs 


In urging Northern manufacturers to “build a mill in Tennessee” we have 
not lost sight of the important question of CONSTRUCTION COSTS. 
We realize that the establishment of a new mill or the location of a branch 
plant is a serious matter for the consideration of any manufacturer. 


On comparison with other sections of the country, however, it will be found 
that new mills can be erected at lower costs in Tennessee than elsewhere. 


The first essential factor is LAND—and desirable building sites can be pro- 


cured at cheap costs in scores of towns in this state. BUILDING MATER- 
IALS of all kinds are abundant in Tennessee. Over 800,000,000 board feet 
of lumber is produced annually, together with large quantities of brick, gran- 
ite, slate, cement and limestone products. Tennessee’s factories are known 
throughout the world for the manufacture of boilers, castings, sewer pipe, 
building and erecting machinery of all kinds. With all of these materials 


close at hand there is a considerable saving in the matter of FREIGHT 
RATES. 


And last of all there is LABOR—a big item in building costs. Labor in 
Tennessee is cheap because lower living costs make it possible to work for 
a lesser wage than elsewhere. ‘Tennessee workers are native born, intelli- 


gent and satisfied to remain within the borders of their own state—a desir- 
able character of labor supply. 


Manufacturers contemplating southern locations should investigate Tennes- 
see from the standpoint of mill construction costs. Added to this factor is 
the advantage of close proximity to raw materials, a trained supply of textile 
labor, adequate transportation facilities, proximity to markets and abundant 
electric power—all of which make for economical and profitable production. 


Write us for complete information about Tennessee opportunities. 
a 

— ; == 

The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga Tenn. 


Build Your Mill 


spinners and mercerizers of fine cotton yarns. 


WASHVILLEQ 
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This 56,000 


What Tennessee Offers 


1—The best 
South. 


labor conditions 


in the 


2—Geographical location in the center 
of Southern markets, and within 


easy access of others. 


3—Cotton is grown in Tennessee and 


adjoining states. 


4—Transportation 
railroads. 


facilities—trunk 


line 


5—Power is cheap and the supply in- 


exhaustible. 


6—Favorable construction 
land, material costs, taxes. 


conditions— 
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by impact, a gas is slowly pro- 
by chemical action, and the 
is expelled from the extin- 
er as in the soda-acid type. We 
rstand that this type is approved 
by ne Underwriters’ Bureau for use 
. that are below freezing 
tem) cratures, 
solutions and acid in all soda- 
acid extinguishers should be renewed 
at |-ast once a year, and an inspec- 
tion of the filling tags (which should 
be attached to each extinguisher) 
should be made at this time to ascer- 
if any extinguishers should 
be refilled. Chemical extinguishers 
should also be examined to see if they 
are filled. Sometimes one will be used 
and the refilling will be forgotten. 


lumps and Elevated Tanks 

Fire pumps should be maintained 
in proper condition at all times, but 
it is advisable to give them an addi- 
tional inspection with the advent of 
weather. Special attention must 
be given to the intake screens and 
suction chambers of these pumps. 
The screens and racks must be kept 
free of leaves, which at this period 
of the year give much trouble. Dur- 
ing the summer, sand and mud often 
accumulate in the suction pits, and 
if not removed may block the inlet to 
the suction pipe of the pump. 

If an elevated outside tank for 
water storage for fire purposes is 
used, the heating pipes leading to the 
tank and the circulation pipes in the 
tank should be examined and put in 
first-class condition. Any exposed 
water pipes leading to or from the 
tank should be well covered and then 
boxed in, with a steam pipe inside the 
ox. Also make sure that the auto- 
natic float control device is in work- 
ing order. Any iron supporting 
frame or structural work should be 

ted if necessary to prevent cor- 


it yomMmS 


+) 
coid 
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Lighting Circuits 

During the summer months the 
lighting circuits are lable to become 
more or less damaged, particularly 
if there is no night work. They 
should be carefully gone over with 
two ends in view: first, in order that 
when the demand for light comes it 
will be available; and second, so that 
there will be no exposed wires or de- 
fective splices that might cause fires. 
Very often we read the report of a 
factory fire and learn that the cause 
was defective wiring. These defects 
are almost always found in the light- 
ing and not in the power circuits. 

No less important than keeping 


lown fire losses is keeping down 
water damage by the opening of 
prinkler heads from other rea- 
‘ons than fire. A frequent cause of 


this accidental opening is the freez- 
ng of the water in the sprinkler pipe 
1 s been exposed to cold temper- 
ires. A common happening is the 
open at night of a window or 
$ om. In many rooms where 
igh triectional heat is developed dur- 
g the day by the operation of the 
chirery, as in spinning and twist- 
Ing ms, it is necessary to open 
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the transoms even in extreme cold 
weather. 

If these transoms are not closed at 
night it is possible for a high wind 
to blow in and lower the temperature 
in the immediate vicinity of the open- 
ing sufficiently to freeze the water in 
the adjacent piping and heads. If the 


transoms are closed, but the type of 





Fig. 2. 


fastening is a cheap one that does not 
hold firmly, a high wind will often 
blow the transom open, and freezing 
may follow. If, added to the other 
troubles, a rain storm is in progress 
much water damage can ensue from 
the rain alone in warm weather. To 
avoid all of these possibilities it is 
advisable, first, to have ‘someone in 
each room whose business it is to 
see that all transoms are closed be- 
fore shutting down time; and second, 
to have all  transoms 
equipped with 
fastening and 
in good repair. 


properly 


these fastenings kept 


Preventing Accidents 


To reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of accidents that may happen, 
particularly during the winter, calls 
for attention to several seasonable 
matters. If there are railroad tracks 
in the mill yard, with planks laid 
between tracks for the employes to 
walk upon, these walks should be 
closely examined and any badly splin- 
tered planks replaced with new ones. 
A light covering of snow may cover 
a plank that is dangerous, and an em- 
ploye may have a foot injured. Better 
than planks, and far more enduring 
and cheaper in the end, are vitrified 
paving bricks laid in sand on a 
cement base and grouted. 


It is well to fill in any bad holes in 
the mill yard, laying the grades so 
that there will be no pools of water 
through which the employes must 
walk. These pools freeze over and 
may cause serious falls. If the mill 
uses any demountable wood treads on 
outside concrete or stone steps, these 
should be gotten out and placed in 


a substantial type of 


position. The idea in all this work 
is to anticipate; not to wait until a 
heavy storm finds these various de 
vices stored away, but to have them 


in condition for immedate installment 
if not already in position. It is ad- 
visable to have at each gate and in 
each stair box filled with 
sufficient sand to last through the 


tower a 





Kerosene Torch is Useful for Thawing Out Coal Cars and Switches. 


winter for use on icy steps and walks. 

All sewer manholes and catch ba- 
sins in the yard should be cleaned of 
the sand and mud that has accumu- 
lated due to the summer showers. 
This will permit free flow of sewage 
and surface drainage from snow and 
ice, and there will be no clogging and 
backing up later on in the season. As 
the and icicles 
should be removed from the roofs in 
order to prevent accidents caused by 
their falling. 


season advances, ice 


Reducing the Fuel Costs 

The fuel bill for the winter may be 
considerably reduced by proper con- 
sideration of various matters. If 
double windows are used they should 
be put on while the weather is not 
too cold for the men to do such work 
comfortably and with reasonable 
speed. Many times this work is de- 
layed until well into the winter, when 
the work is difficult and requires 
twice the time to do it. All broken 
panes of glass throughout the build- 
ings should be replaced with whole 
ones. It is.often the case that win- 
dows in unoccupied basements are 
taken out during the summer for ven- 
tilation purposes. These should be 
put back or closed in order not to 
cool the floor above. 

Much warm air leaks out and much 
cold air enters through the openings 
and crevices around window. sashes 
and frames. One can readily prove 
this by holding an anemometer in 
front of such locations, particularly 
on exposed sides of mills. In many 
cases where girls are working with 
their backs near the walls and win- 
dows, additional heating coils are re- 
quired to compensate for the cold 


2523) 63 
ets ee, Ee Se 
enters. Ouch cracKsS Can be 
hlled with elastic cement made for 


this special purpose. 

hese cements usually contain as- 
bestos in combination with an elastic 
non-hardening binder such as the so- 
called mineral rubber. They are best 
applied with a pressure gun. Fig. 1 
illustrates the use of one type of 
equipment. Ordinary cement or 
mortar is not satisfactory for this 
work as it hardens, then crumbles and 
falls out. 


Examine Steam Traps 

All steam traps should be examined 
and tested for two things; first, that 
the main discharge valve of the trap 
is not leaking, that is, the trap is not 
blowing through; and second, that 
the by-pass valve does not leak. If 
either of these valves leaks there will 


be a more or less waste of steam, 
amounting in many cases to large 
quantities. Even if the main and 


by-pass valves are tight there is al- 
ways the possibility of their being 
opened by someone and left open. 
These valves are often “opened on 
starting a machine, or when first 
putting steam on a coil, for the pur- 
pose of freeing the system of air and 
accumulated water; but they should 
be closed as soon as this is accom- 
plished. Too often the open valves 
are forgotten, and the steam under 
full pressure blows to waste. Regular 
inspection and a campaign of educa- 
tion are the obvious remedies. 

Steam inlet valves to all heating 
coils and to open water heating in 
tanks, vats, etc., should be tested for 
leakage, and if necessary new seats 
and disks fitted. Many times when 
heat is not needed coils will be found 
to be hot due to leakage by the valve; 
and water in tanks not in use will be 
found to be hot for the same reason. 
Large savings in steam can be made 
by keeping a check on the condition 
of all such valves. Small valves are 
usually the worst offenders in this 
line. 

All return circulation pumps that 
return the condensation from steam 
coils to boilers or heaters should be 
overhauled and put in good running 
condition. Small engines driving 
heating fans should be gone over 
during the season between the hot 
weather when the fans are required 
for ventilating purposes, and the heat- 
ing season. The rings of the valves 
and the pistons may have become 
broken or badly worn, either of which 
will cause waste of steam. Valve 
rods and piston rods will need re- 
packing; sometimes entire new rods 
must be made and installed. A badly 
worn valve or piston rod will require 
frequent repacking, and this is ex- 
pensive. 

Insulation on Pipes 

The entire system of steam piping 
should be examined as to the con- 
dition of the insulating covering. 
Bare or insufficiently covered pipes 
are very costly by reason of the ex- 


cessive amount of steam condensed, 


and no other item of mill upkeep will 
give a higher return for the outlay 


(Continued on page 77) 
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a Better eyesight by the wholesale 


F you heard tomorrow that every work- 
man in your plant was going to have 


Picture shows auto 
matic looms in the 
plant of the Indus 
trial Cotton Mills 
Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
photographed at 
night under Work 
Light. The mill has 
a Work-Light Instal 
lation of 189 lamps. 


a new pair of glasses fitted to his eyes, 
you'd think that that was a mighty fine 
idea. Not entirely a selfish thought, 
either, although your plant would get the 
benefit of the improvement made in the 
total number of eyes. 


But it won’t happen that way, short of 
a miracle or some super-salesmanship on 
your own part. Workmen, as a class, 
know no more about their eyes than you 
know about your own, Not one man ina 
thousand knows how or why his eyes are 
affected by light. 

Any real improvement in the work- 


light of your men will have to come from 


your end of the shop. Some day it will 
come, and you will quite likely do it with 
Cooper Hewitt Work-Light, knowing that 
it has bettered the seeing ability of hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers in plants of 
all sizes and kinds. 

The different, peculiar qualities of 
Cooper Hewitt Work-Light first bring 
better eyesight—then, as time goes on, 
better eyes. The improvement in produc- 
tion begins as soon as Work-Light is 
turned on. 

The explanation is logical, easy to com- 
prehend, not too scientific. The Work- 
Light book tells it all. Write for your 
copy today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 
8>s River Street, Hoboken, N. . 


COOPER HEWITT 
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The Executive and His Power Department — VI. 


Tendencies Toward Power Plant Concentration and Consolidation—The Trend of Mill Power Plant Engineering, 


With Reference to Fuels and Prime Movers of the Future 


\XECUTIVES are 
more coming to realize the 
possible burdens imposed on 
a growing plant through the 

thoughtless addition of power gener- 


more and 


wing facilities. One such instance 
omes vividly to mind. A small tex- 
tile mill had a boiler plant with five 
small horizontal return tubular boil- 


ers, and more steam was needed. The 
logical extension of the boiler house 
was blocked by a series of old one- 
story sheds serving some of the 
mechanical departments. Yet to save 
the tearing down of these sheds, a 
new boiler and engine house was built 
about 75 ft. away and equipped with 
about the same boiler horsepower 
the engine house being in its logical 
position ). 

Consider the effect of this move 
from the long range viewpoint. 
Some immediate investment was un- 
loubtedly saved, though antiquated 
ind inefficient sheds were allowed to 
remain. Transmission of steam per- 
haps 75 ft. was also avoided. But 
mill of only about 1,000 boiler 
horse-power had two boiler plants, 
two boiler crews, and the attendant 
esseried ease of supervision. All the 

al for the new plant had to Le 
transported by industrial railway at 
least ft. and later, when 
ish conveyors were installed, an ex 
tra system and storage bin entailed 
in expense of over $2,000. 

Increasing Unit Sizes 
The question of the economies ef- 


thy 
1S 


100 steam 


fected by consolidation and concen- 
tration are worthy of every possibie 
‘onsideration. In the boiler room 


sphere, tendencies are very marked 
toward the combination of plants and 
the reduction number boilers 
through unit The 
New England mill which has passed 


thre 


in of 


increasing sizes. 
ugh this stage of development is 
ertain to have a discarded engine or 
iler room, or two, adapted as best 
in | new And the 150 
} 200 H.P. tubular boilers have gone 


re to uses. 
their way in such plants, replaced by 
lgher pressure water tube boilers cf 


1,000 boiler horsepower. 

Considerable economy in space and 
1 | of attendance, a decided 
mplification in piping, higher possi- 


i or 


‘ates of forcing, and a decided in 
ase in efficiency all commend the 
‘y. The executive who 
in the next 

ful thought. 

Pressure and Superheat 
economies possible through in- 


must 


decade must giv 


ise of pressure are just now ri 

much study the 

managers, and their experi- 
nee will eventually adopted in 
the self-dependent mill plant wher 
h, not power, is the chief product. 
mary of additional percentages 


by central 


be 





tral Station Power—Changing Conditions 
oD oD 


By Miles Sampson. 


(Concluded f 


ot heat which must be added to gain 


100 lbs. in be 
esting. 


100 lbs. to 200 lbs.= 


pressure may Inte 


0.925% 


rom Oct. 4 issue.) 


VW 


tion of fittings and the use of proper 


‘r- valves, any of the pressures now 11 


use may be successfully withstood 


Seven hundred degrees F. how 


1S, 


In the five preceding installments of this series the author 
has endeavored to present for the executive, the usual points 
of weakness in a mill power system (boiler room, piping, 


engine room, etc.). 


He has suggested tests that will reveal 


weaknesses, and methods that will correct them. This fina} 


installment looks into the future. 


It emphasizes the advan- 


tages and economies of consolidation and concentration as 
applied to the mill power plant. 
the constantly advancing ra 
peratures. 


its successful application. 
in modernizing the mill wat 


an example from the author’s experience. 


turbine plants and central 


It points out the reason for 
nge of steam pressures and tem- 


It considers briefly fuel oil and the possibilities of 
The results which can be secured 


er power plant are illustrated by 
Diesel engine plants, 
station power are discussed, as 


they are affected by the character and extent of the process 
steam demand. Finally, illustrations show the executive the 
certainty of changing conditions and the prime necessity of 
constant watchfulness and study in pursuit of the most efficient 


power plant. 





200 Ibs. to 300 Ibs.= 0.475% 


300 Ibs. to 400 Ibs.= 0. 


400 lbs. to 500 lbs. 


== 
a7 5 


@/. € 
0.163% 

It is found in practice that the ga 
in prime mover economy much 


than offsets the slight additional heat 


mot 


ever, generally considered 1 be the 

limit of temperature at whi iny oO 

he commercial steels may be reli 

upon. Cast iron is, of course 

tirely unsuitable, and special as 
it steels must be employed Mhis te 


necessary to produce the high perature corresponds to 200 Ibs 
= . . 1 nre _ ] ) arh t 

pressure, the theoretical gain reach- pressure with 312 deg. superhea 

ing as much as 10%. Increase in 300 Ibs. pressure with 278 deg. supe: 


superheat acts in the same mann: 


though to a lesser extent, and has 


been and will be similarly employ: 
The limiting factor today in th 


heat, away beyond any of the condi 


+ 


tions now commonly obtaining in th: 
textile field. 


s Other Fuel Possibilities 











Modernizing Water Power Plants—Cen- 


forms, as powdered coal and oil, have 
their textile mill use. 
Powdered coal is the newer and less 
known, though in use to a consider- 
able extent in central station practice. 
It requires special settings, pulveriz- 
apparatus, but is capable, 
under proper conditions, of attaining 
excellent very 


advocates for 


Ing ete... 


economies on low 
grade fuels. 

Fuel oil, for burning under boilers 
for steam generation, has had con- 
siderable vogue during the last few 
Not only have new plants 
been built for its use, but many old 
plants have been rebuilt, and appar- 
ently with considerable success. Such 
a course involves the outlay of con- 
siderable money for unloading, stor- 
ing, handling and pumping equip- 
ment, burners, oil and steam piping, 
control systems, etc. 


years. 


Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically a 
general layout of such a system and is 
self-explanatory. It can be relied on 
to take the backache out of the hand 
fireman’s eliminate the 
shoveler, and reduce very materially 
the total boiler room operating force 
required 


job, ash 


There are possibilities, too, 


‘ 
OT 


a real efficiency increase. The prac 
tical elimination of banked fire losses 


is a very real saving. A live and ex 


pert boiler man can easily maintain 
in overall efficiency ten per cent 
iho the usual run of coal fired 


lt is probably true, however, that 
equal skill and equipment applied to 
both coal and oil fired plants will not 
produce different 


substantially re- 


matters is the total steam temper Coal, of one kind or another, as sults. 
ture. With the elimination of burned upon a grate, must still be When is such a radical change to 
screwed joints, the partial elimina- considered the standard fuel. Other be justified? Proper cost records of 
7 a =aeeeeiante oe —e 
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When There’s a Big Shoe Order 
on the Other End of the Wire 


Endicott Johnson Corporation make 130,000 pairs of shoes a day. The Sales 
Department, accordingly, cannot allord many lost moments. 


When calls come over the telephone concerning orders, the sales executives have 
ready information on shipments, stock, etc., at their finger tips via the P-A-X. 


While the outside caller holds the city wire, the executive dials the P-A-X 
phone which givesa direct, instant and accurate connection with any individual 
or department of the organization. No operator to cause delay or give wrong 
numbers. No necessity of calling back. Quick and complete service like this builds 
business and goodwill for Endicott Johnson and nearly 2,000 other P-A-X 


equipped organizations. 


For 24 hours a day the P-A-X handles all inter-communication calls with dis- 
patch and precision. It saves money, not only because saving time is saving 
money, but because it dispenses with the services of one or more switchboard 
operators. Besides Interior Telephony, the Automatic Electric Services of the 
P-A-X include and co-ordinate Code Call, Conference Wire, Executives’ Pri- 
ority Service, etc. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and The P-A-X is similar to 
manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone in use the world over. Home Office the Automatic Telephone 
and Factory, Chicago, Ill. Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 21 East Fortieth Street; equipment being so wide- 
CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bldg. Representatives in all principal cities. In Canada— ly adopted for city service. 
Address: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. Abroad— It augments and completes 
Address: International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk but neither supplants nor 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. In AustraliamAddress: Automatic Tele- 


: n : t i connects with local or long 
phones, Led., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia. distance telephone service. 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 
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present operations, used as a basis 
for expert forecasts of future possi- 
bilities, alone will tell. A simple as- 
summed example may best demonstrate 
a logical method. 

Present Coal Costs Assumed. 
Coal, uF Me QR ic.s.-s. $7.00 
Coal, B. T. U. per pound.. 14,500 
joiler efficiency, weekly 

verall, allowing for all 

IMGT WSONSs 665 se sis 51% 
Fuel cost per 1000 lbs. steam 34 
Labor cost per 1000 lbs. steam 08 
All other costs per 1000 lbs. 

STCAT asetrioasaccstean ee 12 
Total cost per 1000 Ibs. 
SCOTR! cine sates aen's teem -54 

Future Oil Costs Forecasted 
Oil, per 42 gal. barret.... $1.60 
Oil, B. T. U. per pound.... 18,300 
Boiler efficiency, as above.. 59% 
Fuel cost per 1000 lbs. steam .32 
Labor cost per 1000 Ibs. 

ShOMENS 5 Saison nase caleirenees 4 
All other costs per 1000 lbs. 

StOARDGearic shark es. ¢ siate o's 13 
Total cost per 1000 Ibs. 

StCRMM) a4 oh see lacein te eas e's I2 

Assuming that 5,000,c00 pounds of 
steam are made per week, the total 


net saving will be 
5000 x (.54—.49) =$250 per week 
=$13,000 per year 


‘ total investment will be, let us 


say, $20 per boiler horsepower on 
2,000 horsepower installed, or a total 
of $40,000. This illustration, 


refore, shows an annual return on 
the investment of 13,000 ~ 40,000 or 
32 a percentage which may or 
may not be realized in practice. 

A fuel supply of known quality 
and cost should be assured for a suf- 
ficient length of time to practically 
amortize the extra investment through 
the savings made. For instance, in 


the above example a contract for 
three years would, if the savings were 
realized, practically pay for the en- 


tire installation. A contract for one 
at the assumed prices, would 
lardly be a sufficient basis for mak- 
ing the change. 


Piping Trends 
he trend towards higher pressures 
superheated steam is naturally 
ng increased demands on the pip- 
ing system. The pressures demand 
extra heavy pipe, and the elimination 
of all possible screwed fittings. The 


use of pipe bends, welded nozzles, 
flanged joints without screw threads, 
etc., all contribute to this end and are 
becoming more widely used. Special 
cast steels for valve bodies and fit- 


tings suecessfully withstand tempera- 


tures up to 700 deg. F., and higher 
temperatures are not at present con- 
sidered advisable. 

Pipe covering questions are being 
more seriously considered, and with 
the increase in technical knowledze 
of insulating materials, these prob- 
ems are becoming capable of mathe- 
Matical solution. Knowing steam 
= ‘*, One can today definitely sav: 


“This covering will cut my radiation 
losses to X%, this one to Y%. One 
will radiate A B. T. U. per vear. the 
other B B. T. U. per vear. The cost 
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of each, in investment, upkeep, and 
overhead can be figured.” If the an- 
nual value of the -heat saved is a suf- 
ficient return on the additional cost 
the thicker covering is a logical in- 
vestment, otherwise not. 


Hydro-Electric Possibilities 
The little individual water wheels 
which drive the belt towers of so 
many isolated mills occupy much the 
same position as the steam engines. 


th are ill adapted to the econ-| 


omical production of the electric 
power which will drive the mills of 
the future. 

The slow-moving vertical shaft 
and bevel geared wheels, of 70% to 
75% efficiency, are being and should 
be scrapped. The long canals, costly to 
build and maintain, for bringing the 
water to the point of use, are being 
replaced by copper wires. The old 
dams are being raised and broadened, 
the tail races deepened and widened 
and now, at the point where the max- 
imum power can be most economically 
developed, stands the modern hydro- 
electric station. 

It ‘extracts from 90% to 94% of 
the energy of the falling water and 


transforms it into electric energy. 


Improvements in runner and casing | 


design and development of new prin 


ciples in draft tube practice have | 


made this increase possible. Fig. 2 
shows an outline cross section of 
such a station. 

The writer is familiar with one 


plant of considerable size which has 


¥ 


been through just this transformation. | 


Formerly flood conditions stopped the 
mills because of high back water, and 
drought conditions accomplished the 
same result through low head water. 


Now a modern hydro-electric plant | 


has, in the spring, been able to furnish 
the entire current needed to operate 


the mills, without the expenditure of | 


a dollar for coal to produce power. 
There are probably other water 
power plants in the older mill sec- 
tions for which similar expert en- 
gineering knowledge and experience 
could accomplish similar results. 


Internal Combustion Engines 

The producer-gas engine has had 
few successful applications in the 
textile industry and will not be dis 
cussed here. 

The internal combustion Diesel 
type of engine has somewhat brighter 
prospects. In point of actual thermal 
efficiency it is probably not equalled 
by any commercial prime mover of 
comparable size. Its commercial 
sizes are rapidly increasing and the 
medium sized mill can now be driven 
by one unit. 
are fairly high. 

Textile mills will find it necessary 
to maintain a boiler room, usually 


small and inefficient, to care for 
slasher and heating steam loads. 
Finishing plants, bleacheries, print 


The installation costs | 


7 


works, etc., will hardly find in these | 


prime movers a substitute for non- 
condensing turbines or similar units 
which furnish all the power required 
as a by-product of the process steam 

A mill contemplating the use of 


this tvpe of unit, as a source of cheap 
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Important Features 


of the H-1852 


1. Stepless acceleration. 


2. Current inrush can be limited 


and varied to meet. starting 
conditions. 

3. No taps to change. 

4. Complete overload and dead 
phase protection. 

5. Copper-to-Copper rolling con- 


tacts. 
6. Are shields and blow-outs. 
. Safety cabinet. 


. Roomy space for wiring and 
convenient knockouts. 


9. Push button for stopping. 
. Low-voltage protection. 
. No oil or oil tanks. 


2 Totally enclosed. 


Allen-Bradley 


Cushioned 
Starting 


for 


Textile Mills 


The spinning mill problem of jerkless 
starting with stepless acceleration has 
been solved in this huge plant by the 
installation of Allen-Bradley H-1852 
semi-automatic starters. 


These starters give the operator per- 
fectly stepless control over the rate 
of acceleration. Thus, the speed may 
be increased slowly and IV/THOUT 
JERKS, 


terials in process. 


avoiding strains on ma- 


Furthermore, the H-1852 provides for 
stopping as smoothly as starting, so 
that abrupt stopping and jerking is 


avoided. 


Every mill engineer and superintend- 
ent should know all about the H-1852 
Write today 


engineering information and _ prices. 


starter. for complete 





Mail this Coupon NOW 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
498 Clinton St., 
Send data on your new line o 


H-1852, together with your astonis 


Name 


Address. er 


——  — 


erg he Poe vars eee am 
| 


f totally enclosed starters, especially the | 
hingly low prices. | 
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more economical 


= Housing Plan 


Togan building methods offer striking advantages. They 
Togan industrial homes are offered in a Save both time and money. 


variety of practical designs Special 


sitll Large volume production at the Togan plant is maintained 
; by special measuring devices and automatic machinery. 
Labor costs are greatly reduced and waste is cut to a 


minimum. 


in addition to Each house is practically completed at the factory. Erec- 


homes, the Togan tion is accomplished in a few days. Thus Togan houses 
plant manufactures are immediately available in any quantity, whenever you 
warehouses and need them. 


many other types of Togan homes are substantially constructed; attractive and 

buildings suitable livable. Togan assumes full responsibility — from the 

for Industrial use. preparation of plans to the completion of the houses. 
Besides relieving you of troublesome detail, this plan defi- 
nitely saves money. Write for complete information. 


TOCAN - STILES - Inc. 


Industrial Homes Department 


GRAND-RAPIDS-: MICHIGAN 
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wer, should carefully 


) |e 
7 ang 


study all 
es of the situation, and every 


yared requirement of steam and 
; power demand its power plant must 
meet Particular attention should 


also be given to the fact that men of 
different experience are required to 
run these engines. <A_ prejudice 
against them sometimes exists, among 
former steam engineers, which makes 
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nite position. Thinking only of the 
power required, it is often possible 
that a central station (whose business 
is power, not textiles) can furnish 
power at an attractive figure. 


Power Charges 
The graduated scale of charges for 
such power has now become common. 
For instance, the published rates for 
primary power in one city are as fol- 





| INTAKE Rack 


AND SCREEN 





Fig. 2. 


very difficult the task of securing a 
fair comparative trial of the types. 


Central Station Power 
‘he steam turbine, in one or more 
of its adaptations, is fast coming to 
iulfill the varied requirements of tex- 
tile manufacturing. The overwhelm- 
ing importance of economical exhaust 
steam production is yearly more ap- 
preciated and the extraction turbine, 
mixed pressure turbine, and non- 
condensing turbine are adapted to 
meet the needs. 

The writer talked recently with the 
superintendent of a textile mill who 
had worked up from the position of 
master mechanic. He could tell an 
interesting story of the methods used 

‘onvinee the dyers of the practic- 
ibility of using five pound steam, for 
ifter a long series of experiments and 

ljustments the reduction from 100 
pounds had been made. And today 
heir non-condensing turbines, supply- 
ng five pound process steam, also 

free power to drive his looms. 
. plant such as this the central 

will make a vain argument. 
é For, as previously pointed out, such 
lant has a possible limit of thermal 


ency of over 80%, while the 
modern central station will 
lardly reach 35% as a theoretical 


umit. The strictly spinning plant or 
‘loth mill is not in such a defi- 
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TAiL_ WATER 


Outline Section of Modern Hydro-Station. 


lows: First, 30,000 K.W.H. 
month, .020 per K.W.H.; next, 60,000 
K.W.H. per month, .o15 per K.W.H.; 
next, 90,000 K.W.H. per month, .o13 
per K. W. H.; all 
K.W.H. per month, .0125_ per 
K.W.H.; plus a small fuel charge de 
pendent on current fuel prices, and 
here neglected. 


per 


over 180,000 


Assume a mill with an average load 
of 1750 K.W., using approximately 
375,000 K.W.H. of power per month. 
Its bill would be $5107, at the aver- 
age rate of .0136 per K.W.H. This 
rate is well below the figure at which 
power can be generated, today, in an 
old steam engine plant with mechan- 
ical drive. It is well on a par with 
the usual run of costs in a modern 
steam turbine plant for a small mill. 
These figures, too, are chosen at ran- 
dom, and could doubtless be bettered 
in places favored with low cost power. 

The “maximum de 
mand” charge coupled with a 
rent” charge is also used as a basis 
of payment. The based 
on a percentage (say 10 to 15) of 
the expense incurred in providing 
station equipment to serve the con- 
sumer’s maximum demand. The lat- 
ter is based on current used only, 
and is at a low rate. The method 
is logical, and for a textile mill, run- 
ning regularly at capacity, results in 


“service” or 


~ cur- 


former is 
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Hardwick & Magee Company, Philadelphia 


Fireproof 
Construction 


There is considerable ignorance re- 
garding fireproof construction. 


No one wants to run unnecessary 
risks—and yet, no one wants to 
squander money in unnecessary 
construction and equipment. 


The particular type of construction 
in any case—the one that insures 

_most protection per dollar invested 
—can be determined only by those 
who know by experience. 


During its 45 years of existence, the 
Ballinger Organization has estab- 
lished anenviable reputation for de- 
signing buildings that do not burn. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Architects Engineers 
Appraisers 


Cor. 12th and Chestnut Sts 
Philadelphia, Pa 


SE 100 East 42nd St. 


New York City, N. Y. 
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A product of smoother, 
firmer texture, which--- 
when properly applied 
---seldom shows brush 
marks. 

Of Enduring Whiteness 
--Pleasing to the Eyes 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Paints 
for all Industrial Purposes 


18-24 Custom House Street 
Providence, R. I. 


<> DISTRIB UTORS:— 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHARLOTTE, N. C. UTICA, N.Y 


Lewis F. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticon E P Van Hosen Co. Charlotte Supply Co. American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. GREENVILLE, S. C. WOONSOCKET, R. I 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
J. Russell & Co Paragon Plaster Co Frank R. Henry & Co. 


Pinault & Choquette Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
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a ‘ninimum rate of, say, .o12 per 
K.W.H. as in one case recently com- 
ing under the writer’s observation. 

Periods of capacity production, 
however, raise the demand charge, 
and this, remaining constant through 
a period of dullness, results in an ex- 
orbitant power cost. The writer re- 
members one case where the maxi- 
mum demand factor became of so 
much importance that the consumer 
was paying over .045 per K.W.H., 
and was obliged to cancel the con- 
tract at the first opportunity. It is 
a possibility to be considered. 

The question of central station vs. 
independent plant is comparatively 
simple in the case of. a projected 
plant where the layout is entirely 
new. When a change-over is under 
consideration, so many individual fac- 
tors enter that generalization is very 
dificult. On the expense side are 
such items as: 

(a) The electric motor, feeder and 
switching installation. 

(b) The moving of machinery nec- 
essary to accommodate small group 
or individual motor drive. 

(c) New shafting, belting, etc., off- 
set by sale of old. 

(d) Conversion of some room to 
a substation. 

(e) Cost of removal of old engine, 
boilers, etc., offset by sale of used 
equipment. 

The annual saving is the difference 
in the complete cost of operation in 
the two cases. Fuel, labor, mainte- 
nance, repairs and overhead must be 
added on the one hand. On the other 
are power bills, fuel for heating and 
slashing, motor repairs and mainte- 
nance, regular repairs and mainte- 
nance and overhead. The ratio of 
the annual saving to the necessary 
investment tells the whole story. 


Conditions Are Not Constant 

One of the common errors of 
power plant management is the as- 
sumption that conditions, in the large 
sense, remain constant. This may be 
a fact in a stagnant plant. Under a 
live and wide awake management 
nothing could be less true. One mill 
plant which came recently to the 
writer's attention had been laid out, 
logically and correctly, for all steam 
riven auxiliaries. Yet in a few 
years conditions had so changed that 
anumber of motor driven auxiliaries 

Were a very profitable investment. 
Certain particular combinations of 
wits, in the larger mill plants, are 
put automatically into operation to 
tarry the reduced night and week- 
tnd loads. The exact up-to-the- 
minute conditions should be here in- 
vestigated to prove that the most 
conomical conditions possible are 

deing realized. 
Neither are cost 
Word refinement. Designed with 
the greatest of care, they will con- 
ta e€ assumptions, except in the 
lvanced and best equipped 
hanging conditions, of which 
‘lerk can have no knowledge, 
assumptions and the 
Even the 
the costs may be 


records the last 


costs 
tinually in error 
r wrong. 
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The overhead charges may be non- 
inclusive of the proper charges. The 
credit allowed the power plant for 
low pressure steam furnished may not 
be defensible mathematically. Even 
the basic unit cost of steam per thou- 
sand pounds may be excessive 
through the inclusion of charges 
which are not steam making but 
power making. In short, even the 
better cost systems are not perfect; 
this should be recognized and the goal 
constantly kept in sight. 

Keep in Touch with Progress 

Changing conditions in the world 
of power plant engineering should be 
kept in mind. Things impracticable 
yesterday have become the common- 
places of today, and so the process 
goes on. Books of reference and the 
best of current literature in technical 
magazines will help to keep the power 
department abreast of the theory and 
practice of the power world. The 
executive should see that his men are 
supplied with this opportunity, and 
should lead their march forward. 


Engineering Kinks 


Coal for Heating—Starting Mach- 
inery on Cold Mornings 

Considering the factory he: iting 
season as beginning with the first of 
October and ending with the first of 
May, tabulated results of many 
records show that the percentage of 
total coal required during each of the 
seven heating months is as follows: 
October, 7.4%; November, 
December, 18.2%; January, 
February, 19%; March, 
9.8% 


12.2% ; 
19.4%; 
14%; April, 


* * * 


It is useless to attempt to maintain 
the necessary degree of humidity in 
inill rooms while permitting 
to open window transom: to suit therr 
personal desires. There is a rapi? 
and very appreciable transference o/ 
the humidity outward. Tins means 
additional expense to the mill both 
for equipment and for operating 
expense. 


employes 


a aa 


After a cold or damp week-end in 
spring or fall, it is well on Monday 
morning to spread the time of start- 
ing electric driven spinning and 
twisting frames over a I5 to 30 
minute period, instead of starting all 
at one time. This plan will avoid 
overloading the motors, with possible 
blowing of fuses and consequent shut- 
downs. 

* * * 

Immediately after every snow storm 
men should be sent out to clear the 
snow away from every fire hydrant, 
indicator post, underground valve, 
and hose house. A fire might occur 
at any moment and the delay 
by snow 


caused 
obstruction may be costly. 
.* ¢ + 
Heating coils are preferably located 
along the walls under, the 
as when in this position they 
better circulation. 


windows, 
induce 
When the coils 
are located overhead the upper 
tions of the room air become 
heated, while the cold air 
floor remains cold. It is 


por- 
over- 
near the 
estimated 
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TuHese Littte Peopte are not Devirs. They were created merely to 
give a better mental picture of just what the seven standard tests consist 
of and why they are necessary to the selection of the best belting 


(F Be 


The Adhesion Twins represent the hug of the belt to the pulley or the adhesion— 
so very important to all belt transmission. FE. Lasticity represents the elastic qual- 
ities of leather belting. The Pipe Brothers are the test for piping which helps tell you 
the grade of the belt. Little Johnny Run-straight illustrates that a belt must run 
straight if it is to last. Bill Belt Crack is the test to avoid any leather that will crack 
on the grain side. Slim Stretch represents the stretch in belt —a little of which 
makes the belt better — while too much means trouble and avoidable take-ups. Greasy 
Content is the grease content of a belt — which is frequently much higher than it 
should be as grease is so much cheaper than leather. Tommy Tensile is the test for 
tensile strength which tells you how strong the leather is and eliminates weak pieces. 

All of these characteristics of leather belting are tested in every Chicago Belting belt. 


The Seven Tests of Quality 


These little people illustrate the seven standard tests of 
leather belting. Each of these is important in deter- 
mining the quality rating of the belt. They all repre- 
sent characteristics of leather belting that you must 
know if you are to buy belting that will last longer 
and be the best belting for each of your machines. 


The now famous Chicago Belting pretested method 
is nothing more or less than the application of scien- 
tific testing to leather belting — based on these seven 
standard belt tests. Some belt buyers have difficulty 
in knowing what we mean by the standard belt tests 
and so we have pictured them here. How a belt rates 
in the above seven tests te//s you how good it ts. 


Most any belt maker can make high-grade leather 
belts when they have to, or for samples. But unless 
these belts are representative of their entire output 
they mean nothing to the belt buyer. 


Any Chicago Belting leather belt is a sample 
our pre-tested quality. 


0 f 


Chicago Helting Company 


~ Manufacturers of (eather Belting 
ond 106 NorrH Green STREET 
_CHICAGO, USA a 


“B elting 


Use This Coupon 


Chicago Belting Company, 
106 North Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 


send me books 
understood that these 


Kindly It is 
are free of charge 


free of obligation on my part. 
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CRANE VALVES AND OTHER PIPING MATERIALS IN THE CIRCULATING WATER SYSTEM. PLANT OF JOHNS-MANVILLE, IN 
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, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


After investigating thousands of aie ap ai 
they chose Crane valves and fittings 


W hen Johns- Manville engineers choose piping 


they have the broadest kind of 
experience to guide them. They can refer to 

valuable records of pipe-line performance in 
their own plants. And they have a big addi- 
tional advantage. They know what degree of 
satistaction has been given by many various 


materials, 


makes of piping materials installed in countless 
other plants—w here they have checked the serv- 
ice of “J-M”’ pipe cov erings. Their selection of 
Crane valves, fittings and pipe bends for their 
great new works at W. aukegan, Illinois, points 
back to thousands of installations of Crane 
materials whichare giving continual satisfaction. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Sales Offi 
: Chicago, New Y. 
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m, Chattanooga, Trenton 
IN: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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that from 10% to 25% more radiating 
surface is required for overhead heat- 
ing. 


a: & a 


During the heating months much 
cold air enters the rooms through 
openings and crevices between the 


Lubrication of Driving Chains 


Speed, Load, Clearances and Extent of Bending Determine | 
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window frames and the brick or con- 
crete walls in which they are set. 
These gaps can best be stopped by 
filling with some form of elastic ce- 
ment, or with plain asbestos fibre 
mixed with water. Lime mortar and 
ordinary cement dry too hard, tend- 
ing to crack and fall away. 





Lubrication Practice 


Pen drive is more largely used 
A in the textile industry each year 
and as a result chain lubrication is a 
matter of growing importance. In 
order to determine the best lubrication 
practice it is necessary to study oper- 
ating conditions to get a knowledge 
of such factors as speed, load, clear- 
ances, and extent of bending. An in- 
teresting discussion of this subject 
appears in a recent issue of Lubrica- 
tion from which the following para- 
graphs have been abstracted: 

The matter of speed is important, 
since it involves the frequency of 
shocks due to engagement of the 
chain links, and gear or sprocket 
teeth. In other words, the greater the 
speed the more frequent will be the 
shock on each link. Whether or not 
shocks of this nature will be detri- 
mental to lubrication will depend upon 
the load and constancy of operation. 
It is natural to expect that the rapid 
repetition of such shocks upon the 
bearing points of the chain will tend 
to force or squeeze the lubricating 
film out from between the rollers and 
bushings, or rocker bearing surfaces. 

It is not generally possible to com- 
pensate for this condition by increas- 
ing the viscosity of the lubricant to 
any great extent, as is often done on 
heavily loaded bearings, due to the 
fact that the penetrative ability of the 
lubricant would thereby be markedly 
decreased. Capillary action or back 
suction will reduce the possibility of 
insufficient lubrication somewhat. It 
is customary to assume that the stand- 
ard practice of reduction of load with 
increase of speed will sufficiently re- 
duce link shock to not only keep 
within the required factor of safety, 
but as well to insure continuation of 
effective lubrication. 

Sudden starting and _ stopping 
usually impose an abnormally severe 
shock upon a chain, especially where 
heavy loads are picked up. Lubrica- 
tion, of course, is secondary to oper- 
ating conditions of this nature. To 
some extent we can increase the vis- 
cosity within the limits penetrative 
ability of the lubricant, but perhaps 
the more satisfactory procedure will 
be to lubricate more frequently. 

Design Reduces Friction 

The extent of bending or articula- 
tion of a driving chain imposes wear 
not only on the link pin bearings, but 
as well at the points of contact be- 
tween the chain and the gear or 
sprocket. In fact, th's is the chief 
cause of external wear, both of the 
chein and sprocket, notwithstanding 
thet correct chain design endeavors 
to eliminate as far as possible this 


tendency towards friction and exter- 
nal wear, confining necessary rubbing 
or rolling to the joints. Therefore, 
pins, bushings, rollers, etc., are cus- 
tomarily built with adequate bearing 
surface to take up the usual strains. 
Still, a certain amount of external 
wear will be present at any event, and | 
for this reason an adaptable chain 
lubricant should be capable of effec- 
tively serving both internal and ex-| 
ternal wearing points. Unfortun- | 
ately, however, we are confronted 
with a situation where compromise 
is necessary. 

Depending upon the existing clear- | 
ances, the lubricant must have a cer- | 
tain amount of fluidity in order to be 
able to penetrate thoroughly through 
out the entire link, whether pins and 
bushings, rollers or rocker joints are | 
involved. On the other hand, to ade- | 
quately prevent external wear of teeth | 
and chain a relatively heavy adhesive 
lubricant should be used, which will 
adequately resist the effects of centri 
fugal force and stick to the wearing 
surfaces. Such a lubricant, being re- 
garded as semi-solid, is naturally too 
viscous to serve the internal bearings. 
Hence a compromise must be effected | 
whereby sufficient viscosity reduction | 
is obtained to meet one purpose, yet | 
with the retention of adhesion as 
much as possible. Certain steam cyl- 
inder stocks, or reduced petroleum 
residiums have been proven to be the 
best bases for such a lubricant. They 
are, if necessary, blended to the de- 
sired viscosity with lighter, pure min 
eral products. 

When chains must be operated in 
the presence of dust, dirt, chemical 
fumes or water, the responsibility that 
the lubricant must assume becomes 
all the greater. In such cases not 
only must it serve as a lubricant, but 
as well, as a protective agent for the 
bearing surfaces. 

Grit, dust, acids and moisture will 
tend to promote wear and corrosion 
to a marked extent. Grit and dust 
in particular being of an extremely 
penetrative nature will always tend 
to work into clearance spaces and im- 
mediately increase the wear. Unless 
the lubricant is of the proper viscosity 
and base, it will often become in- 
corporated with such foreign matter 
and develop into an abrasive paste 
similar to a valve grinding compound. 





Selection of Lubricants 
The essential requirement of a 
chain lubricant is that it will ade- 
quately penetrate to the rollers, rock- 
ers or sliding surfaces of the links. 
It does no good to apply a lubricant | 
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In 


Richmond, Indiana 


Rangoon, 








Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Cements 
Preservatives 


Nothing takes the place 
tleather 


or in 


India 


HEREVER pulleys are turning. 
In any factory. In any country. 
A Graton & 


Series Belt is always the same. 


Knight Standardized 

The Standardized Series is a group- 
ing of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts. 


specifications to do its type of work 


Each made to rigid 
best. Each held to unvarying stand- 
ards all the way through so two belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand 
must be identical in every respect. 

Replacements stop being a source of 
trouble. Just reorder the same Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Belt. 
Put it to work with pleasant certainty. 
Sure it will deliver power as faithfully 
as the veteran it replaces. For two 
belts of any one Standardized Series 
brand are always exactly the same, 
whether you buy them in India or in 
Indiana! 

They will always be made of the 
same honest, pulley-hugging leather. 
The same in weight, thickness and 
flexibility. 


extra-long, economicai transmission 


Built to give you the same 


service. 

Write for booklet 101-P, which gives 
full information about Standardized 
Series belts for textile mills, 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 


Tanners— Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
W orcester, Mass. 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


GRATON & KNIGHT 








































INDIVIDUAL 


MEECO ‘sinraery’ WASHBOWLS 


Were designed especially for mills and factories to provide a sanitary, 
efficient washing-up apparatus at a moderate cost. They have displaced 
the open sink, the common trough and other unsanitary methods of 
washing-up and have been pronounced by many authorities the ideal 
factory washbowl whether the plant employs 50 or 5,000 men. They 
are ruggedly 
construction, easy 
eliminate high 
pense. They are 
take up no more 
mon sinks. 





built, simple in 


The complete list of firms 
using MEECO washbowls reads to install and 
like the Blue Book of Ameri- 
can business. 5,000 companies 

|} in 200 lines of business have 
adopted them as washroom 
equipment 


plumbing ex - 
space-savers, and 


room than com- 





They Are Really Sanitary 

There is room enough at each bowl for every man to get a thorough, 
clean wash without crowding. The unsanitary and inefficient features 
of washing in a running stream are here obviated. There is no 
slopping over on other men. There are no half-way attempts to get 
clean. There is no waste of water. Let your men put the plug in, fill 
the bowl and clean off the grease and grime. They can’t do it in a 
running stream 


Partitions Lockers 


PRODUC Chairs and Stools 
MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Shelving Boxes 





Drinking Fountains 





Bradley 









Equipped This is the way 
Washroom we wash our 
ian le hands — 
The Holeproof 
Holeproof Hosiery Girls. 
Hosiery 


Plant 


Textile plants all over the country are installing the 
time saving, water saving, space saving, sanitary “ Wash- 
fountain.” Just as the “ Bubler” Fountain has replaced 
the old tin drinking cup so the modern “Washfountain” 
is replacing the old dirty washing troughs, sink: and 
bowls. 


A few of the planis now using 

Bradley Washfountains 
Real Silk Hosiery Co. Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Neo. American Lace Co. Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. Louisville Textile Co. 
Benton Hosiery Mills Loraine Manfg. Co. 
National Dye Works Wm. Brown & Co. 
Milwaukee Worsted Co. Appleton Woolen Mills 
American Textile Woolen Co. 


Two stzes, 54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten or six people 


Write for Catalog 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. H. SILPATH, Representative 
2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Bradley Washfountain 
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[Fe _ccasweit PAINTING SERVICE Zim | 





Don’t Stop Work to Paint! 


supply for our work, if specified 
| 


Let Caswell do your mill paint- 
ing without halting operations 
and reducing production. This 
expert service is actually less 
expensive than a painting by 
your own men since _ higher- 
quality, longer-lasting work is 
done with less paint. 


Before painting we study your 
individual needs, and if you 
wish, provide the paint in our 
opinion best suited. We can 





One of a number of 
large textile mills 
painted by Caswell 


practically,every brand of mill 
white, at a very low figure, 
since we buy paint in large 
quantities. 

Ask to have a Caswell repre- 
sentative call and talk things 
over with you. A consultation 
costs you nothing. 


Edward T. Caswell 


Bates Kirby Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 
INDUSTRIAL PAINTING 


fet CASWELL 


paint your mill 


| — = Spray Gun or Brush 


Thirst Knows 


No “Seasons” 


month of the year. 


Workmen need plenty of pure, fresh water every 


It is a big help in keeping 
















them working to capacity at all times. 
Install R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


They’re more than “bubblers.” 


Absolutely no 


place where disease germs can lurk. The slight 
slant prevents bacteria-laden water from falling back 
upon the jet—and the stream of water is just right 


for convenient drinking. 


nozzle. 


Lips cannot touch the 


Write for Catalog F which contains prices, specifica- 
tions and complete information on R-S Fountains. 


It is yours for the asking. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee 
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to the surface of a chain if it has not 
the penetrative ability to reach all 
wearing parts by virtue of its viscos- 
ity and the clearance between the 
wearing surfaces. 

‘he more simple designs of chain, 
such as the detachable and pintle 
types, may or may not be subject to 
lubrication, according to the nature 
of their service. Wherever possible 
it will be advisable to endeavor to 
lubricate them, unless they actually 
operate in contact with an excess of 
foreign matter, when a lubricant 
would become more of a detriment 
than a benefit. For detachable and 
pintle chains a relatively heavy lubri- 
cant of from 1,000” to 2,000’ Saybolt 
viscosity at 210° F. will be suitable. 

Roller chains are practically always 
subject to lubrication. Oftentimes 
little regard is given to them due to 
their seemingly rough construction, 
and waste oils are carelessly slopped 
on at intermittent intervals. Waste 
oils will lubricate, but due to the fact 
that they may often contain quite an 
appreciable amount of sludge and 
abrasive matter their application is 
not recommended. It is better to use 
a lubricant similar to that recom- 
mended heretofore for pintle and de- 
tachable chains or perhaps a lighter 
product if conditions warrant. 

On chains of the above types it is 
customary to brush the lubricant uni- 
formly over the wearing surfaces 
while they are operating slowly. It 
will be found advisable to heat the 
lubricant in order to facilitate the 
spreading of a thin, even coating. 


Dust-Proof, Oil-Tight Casings 

Silent chains may be operated ex- 
posed, or in an oil-tight casing. The 
speed of operation is oftentimes re- 
garded as a guide to whether a cas- 
ing should be used. However, in 
service where dust, grit or other 
foreign matter is present a casing is 
always advisable whatever the speed. 
Naturally a chain which operates in 
a dust-proof, oil-tight casing which is 
equipped with some form of auto- 
matic lubricator, will require the least 
attention, and operate most efficiently. 
An effective type of casing chain- 
lubricator makes use of the principles 
of splash lubrication by means of a 
disc attached to one side of the main 
shaft. As the wheel rotates the disc 
dips into the oil in the base and 
throws it to the top of the casing, 
which is built in the shape of a wedge. 
As a result there is a continuous and 
uniform dripping of oil upon the 
chain, 

Other types of casing depend upon 
bath lubrication, in which event the 
oil level should be somewhat above 
the lowest part of the chain. Cas- 
ings which are used on high speed 
chains are often equipped with an 
oil pump. Forced lubrication is thus 
attained and the oil sprayed contin- 
ually upon the ‘chain. 

When silent chains are operated 
exposed, the lubricant must be applied 
either by brushing it uniformly over 
the driving surface, or by removal 
and immersion of the entire chain. 
Certain manufacturers of chains of 
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this nature treat them with the lubri- 
cant before they leave the factory, 
in order to give them a good start in 
life. Usually a soaking bath is used, 
the chains being immersed for a suf- 
ficient length of time to allow pene- 
tration to all interior parts. Such 
a treatment will insure efficient lubri- 
cation over at least a month of 
normal operation. Subsequent soak- 
ing of the chain in the lubricant at 
periodic intervals is advisable where- 
ever possible. 

When it is impossible to remove a 
silent chain for such treatment, the 
bearing or driving surface should be 
brushed or otherwise treated with a 
light uniform coating of lubricant 
about once a week, or more frequently 
if necessary. If this is done during 
slow operation, satisfactory penetra- 
tion will occur to all the joints 
through the combined effects of bend- 
ing and capillary action. 


Clean Chains and Casings 


Due to the fact that clearances in 
silent chains are usually very small, 
it is generally advisable to use a rela- 
tively fluid straight mineral lubricant. 
When chains are encased, if they are 
to be bath lubricated, an engine « 
having a viscosity of about 500” 
Savbolt at 100° F. will be suitable. 
Where exposed, or encased but not 
submerged in oil, a ueavier lubricant 
such as a mineral cylinder oil or light 
gear compound should be used. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion often 
arises as to the use of greases or 
other semi-solid products. In many 
cases these would serve the purpose 
admirably, especially on such chains 
as have sufficient clearance to enable 
proper penetration. Still it can be 
appreciated that the lubricant must 
have a certain ability to flow, and we 
cannot always depend entirely upon 
capillary action to bring about suit- 
able pentration to the pins, bushing 
or rockers, etc. 

In conclusion it is well to remem- 
ber that chains and casings will often 
require cleaning, especially if operat- 
ing conditions are not of the best, 
or entry of dust or dirt occurs. In 
such cases a kerosene or gasoline 
wash will be found satisfactory. 
Chains should be removed if possible 
and immersed in this wash. Casings 
should be drained and rinsed out to 
insure the removal of all sediment 
that may have collected. 


Correction 

In the article “Caustic Supply and 
Recovery in Mercerizing” which ap- 
peared in the Aug. 30 issue, the esti- 
mated cost of the additional build- 
ings and equipment needed was 
omitted. This should have been 
given as $40,000. The annual run- 
ning expense of the system described 
is stated as $15,000, due to a typo- 
graphical error. This figure should 
have been $20,500, bringing the cost 
of recovery to 1%c. per pound, and 
the annual saving to $24,500. 














A Dramatic Experience Iustrating 
that Moloney Service is as Good as 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


N a Wednesday at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, we received a wire from the 
Public Service Company of a large Texas 
city: “Ship at once a 46” 3-ply belt, 136 feet 
long.” Their Station “A” Plant had been 
submerged by a flood, and until arrival of the 
belt the city would be in darkness. Service 
was at a standstill—speed was essential. 

But we were at Chicago, 1,400 miles away, 
and the order had to be made up! 

What a dilemma to be in—for them! Yet 
by Saturday noon — three days later, to be 
exact, the belting had been delivered to 
Station “A” plant, and service was again 
resumed. 

There is food for thought in this incident. 
It illustrates strikingly the exceptional ser- 
vice we can render when such service is im- 
perative. 

Back of this service is an organization 
trained to produce the highest quality of 
leather belting — a product that has tough- 
ness, pliability and strength — that has long 
life — that assures economical operation — 
that assists materially in increasing output 
and profits. 

Isn’t it just such belting and just such belt- 
ing service that you want? 


Points of 
Superiority 
SORTING 


When leather for Moloney Belting 
has gone through the processes of 
fleshing, scouring, currying and 
stretching, it is sorted. Experienced 
eyes inspect it, and with almost un- 
canny quickness and accuracy the 





lentes : is clacsified as se wage “A Belt ia 

and thickness. Imperfect stock is 

discarded, for Moloney Belting No Stronger than Ite 
must be quality belting. Weakest Lap 


Our engineering staff is at your disposal 
Write us your belting problems 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, GA. PORTLAND, ORE. 


“J 
or 


— 
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Not a Luxury 


The fact that “Chief Brand” is a hard wood with 
a beautiful finish and is used for residences by no 
means indicates that it would be a luxury in a mill. 


On the strict basis of value received this flooring is 
superior to any other material. 


Not only does it outlast all others (including con- 
crete) but it is more satisfactory. It does not 
splinter or dust 


We would welcome the opportunity of giving you 
further information. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO. 


Grayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative: M. C. Thompson Co. 


105 Latta Arcade Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. = ————————————————————————— 
Cleaning clearer boards and spinning frame without stopping operation 


“CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS || THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


565 Washington Blvd. Boston $0 Church Street 
Chicago, IIL Mass. New York City 
| 


Vacuum Systems for Cleaning All Departments | 


KEEP YOUR 
worn || “BIGELOW” — 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 


WITH A “MAR. MAPLE FLOORING 


VEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED POR- 


TABLE BLOWER Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


Reduce your FIRE 
HAZARD 


Peclong the Mile of your The Hard Maple from this section 
piney excels the product from any other local- 


Blower weighs 6% Ibs. 


Setapang seetgha 10 te. | ity in the hard, even texture that insures 


20 feet highest grade electric 


e a . cable, with armored plug cap. | the greatest durability and finest ap- 
Gan hand cocmaed | pearance. The well known wearing 
Note toggle switch in | qualities of Hard Maple have made this 


handle : 
Well balanced i en’ ’ - wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 
Examine cut of Blower Se. . 
carefully 
Wires from motor to han-. a ;' 
dle in metal tubing ii <a ieee : 
Highest’ grade BALL ff Be Our facilities enable us to give 
BEARINGS ~*~, , 1 TS : prompt service on large quantities 
Gives 16” water column A ; - 
pressure 


Shipped on 10-day trial, 


a oe KNEELAND -BIGELOW CO. 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. er MICHIGAN 
352 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON, (9) MASS. 
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Protecting Fire Doors 





Pieces of Angle Iron at Edges Pre- 
vent Damage by Trucks 

The tin on the edges of fire doors 
is frequently cut and broken as a 
result of trucks bumping and rubbing 
against the doors. To protect this 
tin, pieces of angle iron are screwed 
to the door edges. The angle can be 
light but should be 1% inch at least 
on the leg. Thin channel iron is also 
used and the results are well worth 
the slight expense incurred. 


Preparation for Winter 
(Continued from page 63) 
than the proper maintenance of the 
pipe covering. The following table 
shows the yearly coal saving by the 
use of 85% magnesia pipe covering, 
standard thickness, 100 lbs. pressure, 
per 100 lineal feet of pipe, coal at $5 
per ton, as compiled by the Mellon 


Institute. For other values the loss 
would be in proportion. 
Size of pipe Saving 
Y, inch $39.36 
34 inch 44.40 
I inch 57.60 
114 inch 66.24 
114 inch 73.68 
2 inch 91.56 
2% inch 108.84 
4 inch 168.60 
6 inch 244.56 
8 inch 319.20 


Any leaky joints in underground 
steam pipes should be dug up, if the 
pipes are not laid in tunnels that are 
always accessible, and repacked. The 
locations of all such joints should be 
marked in some way on the ground or 
pavement so that they can be quickly 
found. Proper marking may save 
much needless excavation when it be- 
comes necessary to dig up a joint to 
stop a leak. Wherever possible, how- 
ever, underground piping of the larger 
sizes should be run in tunnels through 
which workmen can pass and in 
which they can comfortably work. 
An added advantage of this condition 
is that the insulating covering can be 
kept in much better condition. 

Work in Boiler Room 

In the boiler room we find consid- 
erable work that has probably been 
lone during the summer months, at 
least it should have been done then, 
when there is no heating load and 
when the entire complement of boilers 
is not in use. By stopping the boilers 
n turn the entire plant would be cov- 
ered in the non-heating months. This 
work is directly concerned with fuel 
economy, and would consist of the 
following: 

If there is any scale or mud formed 
m the shell or tubes this should be 
emoved; also any soot scale on the 
ire surfaces. Everyone is aware of 
he great loss in evaporative efficiency 

ue to the presence of hard scale. 

Any holes or breaks in the baffle 
valls should be repaired, as such 
vould allow the hot gases to pass di- 
ect to the flue at a high temperature, 

lus causing a large loss of heat. If 
ie boilers are enclosed in brick set- 
ngs, an elastic coating should be ap- 
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plied to the outside brick surface to 
prevent the infiltration of air which 
also would mean loss. Mortar and 
cement are not suitable for this pur- 
pose as they are too hard, crack and 
fall off. Most of the compounds con- 
tain asbestos. There are a number | 
on the market. 

The fire brick setting should be put | 
in good order, in fact, everything | 
should be done so that when the peak | 


loads come on in extreme. cold | 


WORLD 





rn ait 





weather every boiler will be in good 
working condition. In this way the 
boilers will not have to be operated 
at high percentages of over-rating. 
The feed water should be as hot as 
it is possible to get it before it enters 
the boilers, remembering that for 
every 
temperature we reduce the coal used 
one per cent. 


Upkeep of Buildings 
The preservation of the mill build- 
ings and structural work is another 
factor that calls for special attention 
at this time of year. One often sees 
the slogan, “Save the surface and you 
save all.” This is very true as re- 


gards the painting of wood and steel | 
structural | 


work around mills. All 
steel, as in bridges, towers, tank sup 


ports, fire escapes, railings, stairways, | 


etc., should be kept well painted to 
prevent rapid deterioration from cor- 
rosion. Steel and iron tanks 


metal painting work, if the surface is 


badly rusted or corroded, the old scale | 


must be completely removed before 
the paint is applied, else it will not 
adhere. 


brush, the body of the tool being 


shaped like a riveting hammer, has | 


been developed for the special pur- 
pose of efficiently cleaning metal sur- 


faces of scale, and is very useful for 


this work. Window sash and frames 
are parts of mill buildings that require 
frequent painting to preserve them. 


All tar and gravel roofs should be | 


gone over, and any places that have 
developed leaks during the summer 
should be made tight. After the fall 
of the leaves many of the cages at the 
conductor pipe openings on top of the 
roofs will be found to be clogged: 
sometimes the pipe openings them- 
selves will be completely blocked. 
Under these conditions, after heavy 
rains or snows the water will not be 
carried away as it should be, but will 
back up and enter the rooms in some 
way, sometimes causing heavy dam- 
age and at least much annoyance. 
Soot and ashes from power house 
chimneys will often settle on nearby 
roofs to such an extent as to clog 
the openings to the conductor pipes. 
Sawtooth roofs will have to be 
shovelled clear of snow after every 
storm to prevent water from leaking 
in under the flashing and around the 
sash of the windows. 

If a mill has an extensive system 
of railroad tracks, with numerous 
switches, in its yard it is well to pur- 
chase one or more kerosene torches. 
These come in large sizes and are 
almost indispensable ir thawing out 


11 degrees that we raise the | 


also | 


should be painted, and in all of this | 


A new type of air tool in| 
the form of an air-driven rotary wire | 


Anal 








In the 
your workmen go 
into your factory. 
At night they come 
out. Are you will- 
ing to bring day- 


light to them? 


Mil Whites 


“The Great Daylighters” 
bring light into your factory. 


morning 


- 


We recommend 


LUCAS 


Mill White FLAT because: 


(1) Lucas Mill White 
Flat is whiter than Gloss. 

(2) Lucas Mill White 
Flat covers more solidly 
than Gloss because of its 





greater pigment content 
(3) Lucas Mill White 
Flat returns more light be- 
cause of the greater pigment 
content. 
(4) Lucas Mill White Flat 
diffuses light, thereby preventing 
glare and sharp shadows 
7 (5) Lucas Mill White Flat resists 
ee) the tendency to turn yellow. 


Write 
booklet 


John Iucas&Co.,.JInc. 


Dept. 77 
“The Great 


for interesting 
Daylighter.”’ 


The Research  Labora- 
Contes of LUCAS — Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
solve your Paint and Var- eels 
ish Problems NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
— - CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ASHEVILLB FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA HOUSTON MEMPHIS 


DENVER JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
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Are foggy conditions 
hindering your workers: 


A vapor-laden, dank at- 
mosphere is a constant 
handicap to those who 
are forced to work in it. 
It is a breeder of dis- 
satisfaction among em- 
ployes. 

The V-W Special Ven- 
tilator draws out steam 
and moisture’ without 
permitting it to con- 
dense. In addition it 
removes foul air, smoke 
fumes and dust. The 
effect of such an efficient 
ventilator on working 
conditions is bound to be 
favorable. The worker’s 
morale is strengthened 
—an improvement in 
‘WHICHEVER WAY THE WIND DoTH@Low,| ‘he quantity and kind 


SOME HEART IS GLAD TO HAVE IT SO.” of work turned out 1s 
| i only natural. 


Write for further data. 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


V-W 


Don’t let fog hamper 
you this winter 


How does 


in your dye house 


the coming winter find you with respect to ventilation 
The coldest days of winter hold no terrors 
for the mill man equipped with the Munro Vapor Absorption 
System. Steam and fumes are banished —the atmosphere is 
clear at all times. Read a letter from a user. 

Hugh F. Munro & Sons, Sept. 20, 1924 

2406 N. Mascher St., 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Gentlemen 

It is a great satisfaction to recommend the Vapor Absorption System 

which you erected in our dyehouse in the early part of 1920. 


For a great many years we operated our dyehouse with exhaust 
fans to draw off the vapor and steam so that our dyers could handle the 
work, but this system was very unsatisfactory and very hazardous on 
extremely cold days Since your system of Absorption was put in 
we have never had a complaint from our dyers of excess steam or 
vapor in our dyehouse. 


We will take pleasure in demonstrating this system to anyone who 
is interested 


Yours very truly, 


THE STEAD & MILLER CO., 


JWS/W John W. Snowden, Vice-President 


Our engineers, specialists in their line, are at your service. They 
will gladly make a study of your problem. Call upon us! 


H. F. MUNRO & SONS 
2406 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


——§ MUNRO 
VAPOR ABSORPTION 
—SYSTEM 
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» Accuracy 


-in measurement 


and in recording. 


Accurate measurement is worthless 
unless accompanied by accurate re- 
cordings. (It’s often worse than use- 
less, in fact, because it is given an 
unjustified degree of confidence). 


By the use of Bristol’s Recording 
Pressure Gauge you can be sure of 
the records as well as the measure- 
ment. Pressures are charted auto- 
matically and the “human element” 
—the great source of error —is 
entirely removed. 


There are many types of Bristol’s 
gauges in use in textile mills for 
reading the pressures of Steam Boil- 
ers, Air Compressors and for many 


other uses in the mill proper as well 
as in power plant and central station. 


Tell us what kind of pressure you 
wish to record and we'll furnish you 
with full information regarding the 

uge best suited for your work. 

ur Bulletin No. 303-D describes a 
number of our pressure gauges. We 
also have booklets on _ Bristol’s 
Tachometers, Counters, Recording 
Thermometers and Psychrometers 
for the charting of relative humidity. 


The Bristol Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL'S 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE. 


PRESSURE GAUGE 


Headquarters 
in New England 
or 


Armco 
Ingot 


[ro 


STEEL 


<9 


nm 


Galvanized 


Sheets 


BROWN-WALES Co. 


Liberty 6100 
Lewiston 3160 


120 Middle St. 
Lewiston, “we. 


Liberty 1687 
6 Church 


Bars—Sheets—Structurals 


Boston, Mass. 
Union 2605-6 
249 Eddy St. 


New Haven, Conn. Providence, R. I 


Distributors in New England for Armco Ingot Iron — Resists Rust 
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frogs and switches. They throw a 
long powerful flame of tremendous 
heating power. They can be used for 
thawing out the hopper doors and 
even the coal itself in coal cars. Fig. 
2 shows the use of such a torch. 
Each plant has its individual pre- 
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paredness problems to be solved as 
cold weather approaches. Faithful 
attention to them will return substan- 
tial dividends in the form of fewer 
fires, fewer accidents, a better condi- 
tion of machinery and buildings, and 
reduced fuel consumption. 


Advantages of High Speed Looms 


Clare Draper Addresses Greenville Section of A. S. M. E. on 
That Subject 


LARE DRAPER treasurer of the 
GC Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, 
Mass., addressed the Greenville, (S. 
C.), section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, at its meet- 
ing at the Greenville Country Club, 
Friday evening of last week, on the 
subject : “The Advantages. of 
Automatic High Speed Looms.” Mr. 
Draper’s address follows: 

I am speaking to you in place of 
my brother, George Otis Draper, to 
whom your invitation was originally 
tendered. It was my brother’s sug- 
gestion to do this because I have had 
more to do with the mechanical de- 
velopment of the High Speed Loom 
manufactured by the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Co. of which I am 
Treasurer and General Manager. 

I regret that I can not rightfully 
call myself a Mechanical Engineer, 
but I have been for the last twenty- 
four years engaged in the practical 
designing, invention, experimenting, 
testing, manufacturing and selling 
single shuttle automatic looms and 
accessories. I suppose I have ob- 
served the operation of more trial 
devices of hundreds of inventors on 
looms of this type than any other 
living man. This will have to be my 
jualification. 

Most interesting things have a his- 
tory. The High Automatic Speed 
loom has a very short one. Some 
two and a half years ago, I was en- 
zaged in the effort to sell our stand- 
ard Nordray loom to a well known 
and successful cotton manufacture 
only to learn that he was not inter- 
ested in automatic looms of any kind 
as he was a large user of plain looms 
and believed that he could get better 
results by their use. On_ being 
pressed for the reasons for this be- 
lief, he very kindly gave them to me 
in considerable detail. 

Among these reasons were two of 
considerable weight in his mind, and 
it that time and under the circum- 
stances, I was in no position to meet 
his arguments. It seems that he was 
very fortunate in being able to secure 
an ample supply of specially skilled 
plain loom weavers, and that with 
these weavers he was able to run his 
plain looms successfully at a speed 
considerably higher than was recom- 
mended for automatic looms. It is 
not surprising that I left this gentle- 
nan with the firm determination to 
lestroy, if possible, what I might call 
his “alibi” by attempting to develop 
an automatic loom that would run as 
‘ast, or faster, and produce as much 
or more cloth than any plain loom 

n similar goods 


At about the same time, we had 
a regular sample Nordray loom 
operating in a mill, which was 
equipped with a certain type of anti- 
friction bearing. The manufac- 
turers of this bearing believing that 
the bearing alone would permit of 
high speed obtained permission from 
us and from the mill management to 
try the experiment. The loom was 
therefore speeded up from a recom- 
mended speed of 160 picks per 
minute to 200 picks per minute. We 
heard that it was run for a week at 
that speed without satisfactory re- 
sults and then reduced to normal 
speed, 

I went to the mill to investigate, 
and was referred to the loom fixer. 
When I asked him his experience 
with the loom at high speed, he 
threw up both hands and certainly 
gave me an ear full. His story when 
separated from the excess of pro- 
fanity seemed to indicate that the 
loom had given him more trouble 
than the rest of the whole section. 
It was a story of breakage and re- 


pair; broken picker sticks, lug-straps, | 


pick arms, parallels, worn shuttles, 
pickers, and binders. 
Cause of Smaller Production 


I have long been familiar with the | 


common experience that too high 
speed on looms gives less production 
than a lower speed, but this experi- 


ment gave me a reason for it. If a| 


loom is weaving continually, it will 
make product in proportion to the 
speed, and if it makes less produc- 
tion, it will show that there has been 
stoppage for some cause. This 
fixer’s troubles showed me that the 
cause of lessened production at high 
speed might well be the need of fix- 
ing rather than any increase in yarn 
breakage. 

I had some ideas on how to over- 
come some of these troubles, and 
it was not long before we had a 
loom equipped with some of these 
devices running in our experiment 
room at 200 picks per minute. One day 
the loom banged off with the shuttle 
in the shed and on starting it up we 
found some of the teeth of the main 
driving gear broken off. This hap- 
pening, together with the earlier ex- 
perience, showed us that the jars and 
shocks of a loom are increased by 
high-speed, and that they must be re- 
duced or provided against in some 
way. At this point, Mr. Jonas North- 
rop became interested in the matter 
and we have worked together on every 
problem involved ever since. 

About a year later we sold sixteen 

(Continued on page 137) 





Comparing Costs Shows 80% Saving 


T ISN'T the cost of materials that determines the 
economy of painting mill walls and ceilings or village 
homes— it's cost of labor. 


When your painting is done with the DeVilbiss Spray- 
painting System it is done 5 times faster than hand- 


brushing—thereby reducing labor costs 80%. Besides 
effecting this big reduction in labor cost, the sprayed 
coating covers every bit of surface thoroughly and uni- 
formly, without drips and spatters, and has twice the 
hiding power of a single brushed coat. 


We should like to mail you further facts on the econ- 
omies and advantages of painting the DeVilbiss way. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 
Spra ypainting ee 















Automatic 
Scales 


This Toledo Scale is designed especially for weighing roving. Its 


total capacity is twenty drams. The chart is graduated to tenths of a 
dram. Figures are large and distinct, markings sharp and liberally 
spaced, making extremely close reading easily possible. 

The scale is extraordinarily sensitive and thoroughly accurate. Its 
use facilitates instant detection of the slightest variation from the speci- 
fied weight of the roving, affording the closest check upon the produc- 
tion and insuring uniformity of product. 

There is a Toledo Scale—automatic, accurate, durable—for every 
weighing requirement. 


Toledo Scale Company Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in cities in the United States and Canada—Others in 
thirty-four foreign countries 
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No. 2 M Universal Cincinnati 
Miller. 


TO BUILDERS 
OF NEW MILLS 


Call on us for suggestions 
for the equipment for your 
machine shop. You should 
consider the installation of a 
milling machine because you 


can 


Make Your Own Re- 
pairs 

Reduce Idle Time of 
Valuable Machinery 


Make Your Own 
Small Parts at a 
Lower Cost 


Cincinnati Millers save you 
time and money because 
they are easy to operate and 
possess features which give 


you better and faster milling. 


Let us tell you of other mills 
in the south and New Eng- 
land States that are today 
using our machines. 


Send for our booklet fully 


describing our M-T ype 
Millers. 


38 Types and Sizes of 
Milling Machimes from 
which to select the right 


machine for your job 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WALCOTT 


Low Drive Lathe 


Has an important place in the repair department of the 


Textile Mill. 


On all classes of work it is fast, accurate and depend- 


able. 


Install the Walcott Low Drive Lathe in your plant as 
a safeguard against costly delays—make your repairs 
and replacements quickly as the need arises. 


Write us your requirements in lathe equipment 


WALCOTT LATHE COMPANY 


Jackson, Michigan 


Of What Does This 
Remind You? 


UPPOSE that you had on hand when 
your first tap was broken a commer- 
cial device built specially to remove the 
broken pieces of tap, a commercial de- 
vice not a home-made article, would you 


not have saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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From the Sas 


Faster and more accurate 
work—that, in a “nutshell” is 
what Ratox Shades mean. Be 
cause they let in from 30 to 40) 
per cent more light and ai 
than any other shades, the 
workers are more comfortabl 

eye strain is eliminated too 
Here is a definite method of 
cutting production costs. 

But this is not all. In addition, 
Ratox—at no extra cost—gives you 
the benefit of seven mechanical ad 
vantages combined in no _ other 
ventilating shade. One of them the 
Offset, or set-away-from-the-sash 
feature—is shown above. Permits 
free, independent action of both 
shade and center-swung ventilator— 
also prevents whipping and flapping 

Made of permanently stained 
basswood strips woven parallel 
with hard twist seine twine, Ratox 
Shades are practically indestruct- 
ible and good te look at. Their 
domination in America’s leading 
industrial institutions is convin 
cing evidence of supremacy. 

Send now for descriptive folder 
Specifications will bring definite 
price quotation. 


Hough Shade Corporation 


Indr-t inl Shade Division, Dent. 
168 N. LaSalle St., Chicayzo, Ill. 


— 
SOPAO ZL AND tiest 
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High-Voltage Compensator 





\utomatic, Dust-Proof, Vapor- 
Proof and Fireproof 

\n automatic high-voltage com- 
ensator has just been placed on the 
arket by the Electric Controller & 
\lanufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
his compensator is built for voltages 
f 2500 and below. It is push button 





High-Voltage Automatic Compensator, 
Inside View. 
operated and entirely automatic. With 


overload panel, 
is mounted on the top of the 
compensator is entirely 
and the 
compensator is dust- 


he exception of the 
vhich 
sub- 
aiges in oil tank is so 

gned that the 
of, weal ther-proof, vapor-proof 


fireproof. It can be installed 


ther indoors or outdoors. 


\ push button is operated by an 
ndependent low voltage circuit which 
taken from an independent trans- 
so that there 
e operator ever coming into contact 
ith the high voltage circuit. With 


rmer is no danger of 
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the starting transformers and the op- 
erating mechanism entirely submerged 
in oil and automatically operated, the 
possibility of explosions or high vol- 
tage flashes is removed. 

This automatic 
designed that continuous torque is ap- 
plied to the motor from the time ‘the 
push button is pressed until the motor 
has been brought up to speed. Oper- 
ating the start switch causes the mo- 
tor to be started under 
age. obtained from the transformers 
in the compensator, after the 
motor has reached the proper and safe 
speed it is automatically 
across the line by the 


compensator is so 


reduced volt- 


and 


thrown 
compensator. 
as il eer 
Grinding Spindles 
Both Straight-Through 
Straight-In Methods Used 
The accompanying illustration 
shows an equipment been 


and 


which has 


perfected by The Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
handling the difficult phase of com- 


pletely grinding 

blades. Instead of 
spindles to the 
then finish-grinding on centers, they 
take ordinary cylindrical stock of the 
proper analysis, heat-treat it and grind 


to size. On practically all of 
spindles 


spinning spindle 


swedging these 


approximate shape and 


the se 


there is a cylindrical section 


about 2 long near one end. They 


grind this to the proper diameter by 
the “straight-through” method on the 
Cincinnati centerless machine Chen 
they rough and semi-finish the tapers 
on both ends (from a true cylinder) 
by the shoulder grinding method 


The long taper which carries the 
spool requires an 8 in. wide 
machine and the 
handled with a 4 in. 


special roller 


wheel 
short taper can be 
wheel. Note the 
carries 


support which 








Centerless Grinder Grinding Spindles. 





the overhanging end of the spindle 
during the shoulder grinding opera- 
For certain types of spindles, 
the concentricity which they are able 
to secure on the grinder 
will be satisfactory. On others, they 

that a final finishing cut be 
taken on centers, in which case only, 
thousandths stock would be left 
on the spindle 


tions. 
centerless 
pre )p ye 


a few 


for finishing. The ma- 
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cular in form, 
section and 


having a nearly oval 
made up with. openings 
for pipe connections. These are set 
just back the front of the boiler, 
supported in place by two light carry- 
ing bars set in the brickwork across 
the entire front. The protectors are 
piped so that the water is taken from 
the lower part of the boiler, carried 
through the protectors, then back to 
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Piping Layout of the Smith Door Protectors. 
chine shown in the illustration was the upper part of the boiler, thereby 
emonstrated at the Heat Treaters’ affording direct and constant circula 


Convention and Exhibition in Boston 


during September. 


Boiler Door Protectors 
Expense for Repairs 
Careful Firing 
types and varieties 
in use, the 
door lin- 
form a 
a general rule, 


Reduce 
Encourage 
With the 
of hand-fired 


many 
boilers now 
repairs to the front masonry, 
large 


boil- 


ers that are operated to capacity, and 


ings and boiler fronts 


item of cost As 
1 
Nave new door 


over, need to linings, 


irches and side walls every vear. The 


Smith door protector, brought out by 
ering 
Mass., is 
frequent 
and 


furnish an ade- 


The International Engine 


Works, Inc., Fr 


eliminate these 


amingham 


repairs by keeping the fronts 


doors cooler and yet 


quate means for supporting the fire 
brick around the firing doors of the 
boiler In addition, the protectors 
keep the heat back so that even with 


fireman can give his 


} 


the doors open a 
attention than would 
possible without this protection. 

The protector is made of fire-box 
steel of the same quality as used in 
the boiler itself. The outside is cir- 


fires closer e 


tion from the boiler through the pro 
tectors and back to the boiler. 

\s the lower section of each pro 
tector is below the grate level, a 


“dead plate” is set in the protector at 
the grate line. At the bottom of each 
protector are pipe connections for a 
blow-off. The 
below the grate line, 


lower section being 


a sediment cham 


ber is formed so that any scale or 
other foreign material in the water 
would be precipitated and easily blown 
out at definite intervals. Each pro 
tector is made of proper size to fit 


the door opening for which it is ‘o 


be used. 
used is not 
of heat but has a life 
that of the boiler. The 
arrived at to withstand the 
and yet 

he fire 


lhe material 
good conductor 


only a 
equal to oval 
1 

snape was 
resemble the 
The 


an oval with the 


pressure shape 


rf t door. section 


} 


resem 
Jes half curved por 
which allows easy 


the fire. The 
inside section is rolled up and flanged 


tion on the inside, 


access to all parts of 


out against the outside shell and the 
two are welded together by the most 
electric welding process. 
makes practically a seamless 
(Continued on page 101) 


improved 
This 























Main Office and Factory—Newark, N. J. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


“HIGH DUTY” 


NON-RETURN STOP VALVE 


For 
High Superheat Service 


Two Types 


250 and 400 lbs. 


Working Pressure 


800’ F. 


Total Temperature 


Cast Steel Bodies and Yokes 
“MONEL” Internal Parts 
“Through” Bonnet Bolts 

Globe — Elbow Bodies 


Studs and Nuts of approximately 120,000 
lbs. tensile strength, heat treated and annealed. 


Angle — 


FOSTER AUTOMATIC VALVES will be EXHIBITED at 
POWER SHOW, Dec. 1-6, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


If you attend, visit us at our— 


BOOTH No. 84 AND GET ACQUAINTED 















































The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
1868 





ESTABLISHED 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 


Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 

New ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
DaLLas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

Sac? LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San FrRaNcrsco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 





PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C, Smith Building 

| Hlavana, CuBa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

} San Jwva Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 


HlonoLuLv, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 


Cleveland Los Angeles 
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Many manufacturers of high pressure, high tem- 
perature oil and coal fired power equipment have 
standardized on BROOKLYN refractories for their 


installations. 


They have found that it pays them to use 
BROOKLYN products. We would like to prove 
to you that it will pay you to do the same. 


Our power plant equipment includes: 
Standard Shapes 
Flat Suspended Arches (BROOK- 
LYN Patent) 
Interlocking Sprung Arches 
Interlocking Brick and Blocks 
The service obtained from our products will save you time and money. 


Our booklet REFRACTORIES will be sent on request. 


BROOKLYN FIRE BRICK WORKS 
Van Dyke and Richards Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEFFEL 


Self Supported Back Connection 
Arches for H. R. T. Boilers 

Blow-Off Pipe Protector Covering 
(BROOKLYN Patent) 

FIRESEAL High Temperature 


Cement 





TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


HEAVY DUTY VERTICAL UNIT 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ig a Rives icnS ae We be cenndab watecesest’ses00 seeees nawe.ceteee. 
i nn. nce ackken an OA SeMawaee bbe ode bok kon ckebauamene 80 Boylston St. 
i ene a ee whee eed a bee be eeae cal Fourth Nat'l Bank Building 


ee Se, nc lnc s iw aebatbnaueweChebeee sehen ..Plymouth Building 
LANCASTER, PA. ; - z .Woolworth Building 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA...............6. William Hamilton Co., Ltd. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





\ ariation in Width of Webbing 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of lisle 
elastic webbing with artificial silk filling. 
[he variation in the width of this web- 
bing is frequently uncontrollable at the 
loom. Sometimes this trouble is very 
slight, then again it will appear very 
bad like the sample. Is it possible this 
can be due to some feature or variation 
in the artificial silk filling? We will be 
glad to have your opinion on_ this 
matter. (5233) 

\ careful inspection of the sample of 
artificial silk lisle web submitted leaves 
little doubt that the trouble complained 
of arises altogether from some irregu- 
larity in the process of dyeing the silk. 
If the narrow sections of the web are 
examined closely, holding the web side- 
wise, there will be seen at regular in- 
tervals small sections of what appears 
to be a slightly different shade. At these 
particular points the selvage of the web 
has a sawtooth effect which, continuing 
for any distance, keeps repeatedly 
nipping in the web and narrows that 
part considerably. 

A fault of this character is liable to 
develop at any time with skein dyeing 
' the utmost uniformity is not main- 
tained in all the different processes 
through which the material passes, and 
it is difficult to determine the exact 
cause of the trouble on account of the 
erratic manner in which it may appear 
in the goods during the process of weav- 
ing. Sometimes the trouble appears only 
slightly, and then again it is present in 
a more aggravated form, as in tthe 
sample submitted. 

Even when all processes have been car- 
ried out with strict uniformity, the final 
result may be spoiled by poor packing 
in the hydro-extractor, or failure to 
have each skein properly opened up for 
passing through the drying machine. If 
the skeins are not dryed properly there 
is likely to develop an irregularity of 
color and working conditions in the 
shuttle, which will produce just such an 
effect in the goods as is seen in the 
sample submitted. 

There is no remedy that we can sug- 
gest to correct this trouble at the loom 
so that such silk can be satisfactorily 
used for shuttle purposes after it is 
once on the spools. Absolute uniformity 
in all processes is an essential for dye- 


ing material that is to be used for filling. 
* *& © 


Light Brown Stains on Cotton 
Goods 
Technical Editor: 

\Ve are having trouble with light 
brown stains in our cotton goods like 
sample. Sometimes we will not get 
them, then they will come back. I think 
they are lime stains. They tell me at 
the shop they are chemic stains. I know 
that the water contains lime, salts and 


iron. The water is hard. How can we 
get away from these light stains? 
(5219) 
he stained fabric shows a combina- 
tion of what are known as kier stains 


and air stains. 


They are decidedly not 
lime stains. 


These faults could develop 
from two sources. First, care should be 
takin that all air is expelled from the 
kier when boiling the goods before pres- 
sure is allowed to accumulate. Secondly, 
strong caustic liquor should not be ad- 
mitted into the kier with the goods lying 
therein. The goods should be saturated 


Under this head, we wndertake to answer, free of 


charge, to the best of our abi’lity, 


queStions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries shculd give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publicaticn, but 
as an evidence of gocd faith. The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expens.ve investiga- 
tion, a charge ccvering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





through caustic liquor at the proper 
strength to give a 214% caustic soda 
boil and then enough of the same 


strength of liquor should be run into 
the kier to cover the entire load, pro- 
vided the goods are being boiled under 
pressure. Finally, these stains may pos- 
sibly come from poor boiling or loading 
into the kier and the creating of what 
is known to the practical bleacher as 
“pockets” or “easyways” through the 
goods. 

The following is the process which 
the writer would suggest. If the goods 
are to be singed, they should be first 
saturated with some diamalt product or 
detergent to remove the matter in the 
yarn resulting from slasher sizing and 
the foreign material naturally carried by 
cotton. Afterwards wash through a 
rope washing machine and _ saturate 
through a caustic liquor at the proper 
strength as above mentioned. They 
should then be loaded into the kier and 
if the kier is of the pressure type, either 
pump or injector circulation, they should 
be covered with at least 8 in. to 10 in. 
more liquor than the level of the goods. 
Care should then be taken that all air 
is expelled from the kier by the use of 
a petcock or some such installation on 
the piping. They could then be boiled 
for twelve hours as mentioned with the 
formula given, which seems to be about 
an average kier charge. 

If the kiers in use are center vomit 
kiers, it is well not to cover the goods 
too high with the charging liquor, in 
fact, the writer knows of some con- 
cerns still using center vomit kiers 
where they always figure on leaving the 
goods about 2 in. or 3 in. above the 
liquor level. This is a very dangerous 
proposition, however. We take particu- 
lar note of the fact that the water con- 
tains lime, salts and iron and that it is 
hard. This of course is detrimental and 
with improper boiling in the kier, there 
are very apt to be the stains shown by 
the sample. 

* * * 


Odor in Bleached Blankets 
Technical Fditor: 

We make an all-wool bed blanket and 
use a tallowless soap to full and scour 
same. We bleach with sulphur and put 
up the blankets wrapped in kraft paper. 
We are troubled with a disagreeable 
odor in our blankets and will appreciate 
it if you can give us a remedy. This 
odor disappears after a few days when 
the blankets are removed from the paper 
wrappings. Is this odor from the bleach, 
soap or paper? (5235) 

The sulphur bleach leaves cloth with 
a rather disagreeable smell. However, 
it should not be difficult for you to 
distinguish this odor from another. 
There is no cure for this excepting a 
change of bleach, that is, without losing 
the benefit of the bleach. Should the 
odor be of the rancid type, this would 
come either from the soap used in full- 
ing and scouring, or from the oil used 
in conditioning the stock previous to 


weaving. It does not take a tallow soap 
to produce a rancid odor. The fulling 
soaps usually made from palm oil will 
become rancid and leave this odor in 
the cloth. Any oxidizable oil will be- 
come rancid. 

If your blankets have the above type 
of odor, the first thing to do is to scour 
them thoroughly (after the fulling) and 
then give at least three warm rinses to 
remove any soap from the material. 
More rinses should be given if neces- 
sary. In some plants it is customary to 
leave a small amount of soap in the 
cloth previous to sulphuring. This is 
bad practice as the soap is precipitated 
upon the fibre and may leave a bad odor 
or cloudy spots. 

Finally, there is a possibility that the 
odor could be caused by wrapping paper. 
Kraft paper is usually dyed with basic 
dyestuffs and fixed with a solution of 
rosin. The action of the sulphur fumes 
still in the cloth may react with the dyes 
in the paper (reduction) and cause an 
odor, but this possibility is remote. If 
the above suggestions fail to eliminate 
your difficulties we shall be glad to ex- 
amine a piece of your material. When 
forwarding be sure it is wrapped in the 
kraft paper. 


* * * 


Bleaching Japanese Silk Tricot 
Cloth 


Technical Editor: 


We find that we shall have to bleach 
yellow Japanese silk tricot cloth and 
would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion that you could give us regarding 
this; also as to the possibility of obtain- 
ing a pure and permanent white. 

(5208) 

You should have no difficulty in ob- 
taining a perfectly satisfactory bleach 
on the above mentioned material. Your 
greatest care must be in eliminating too 
much tension on the fabric. Adequate 
equipment of course is essential to carry 
out successfully any operation. 

The cloth will first have to be de- 
gummed, then rinsed, and finally 
bleached and rinsed. The degumming 
may be carried out in an ordinary vat, 
equipped with a winch or reel for ro- 
tating the material through the soap 
liquor. It would also prove beneficial 
to divide the vat into compartments for 
each individual string or piece, using 
porcelain pot eyes as guides. The winch 
should not run over 48 R. P. M. The 
bleaching may be carried out in this 
same type of machine or in an ordi- 
nary wooden or concrete vat. The 
manufacturers of dyeing and bleaching 
machines carry special equipment for 
this class of work. 

The bleaching of silks is carried out 
by the peroxide method, either by the 
use of sodium peroxide, or the liquid 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Degumming: 

20% good grade neutral soap; 
2 % sodium silicate. 


Boil 1Y 
thoroughly 
two or 


hours or until the gum is 
then rinse with 
waters at 110 deg. 
F. Allow the material to drain, or bet- 
ter, hydro-extract, then enter into the 
bleach vat. 

Bleaching: 


removed, 


three rinse 


Hydrogen Peroxide (commercial name 
Albone). To 100 gals. of cold 
water add: 


every 


6 lbs. sodium silicate; 
3 gals. Albone. 


Stir well and enter material, turning 
steam on at the same time. 
perature to 150 deg. F. 
temperature 


Raise tem 
Maintain this 
for 5 or 6 hours or until 
a satisfactory white has been obtained 


Then rinse well with three warm 
waters. Tinting after bleaching im- 
proves the appearance’ considerably. 


Tint in a bath containing 1 Ib. of soay 
to every 100 gals. of water (110 deg 
F.) using 40 grains Bleacher’s Blue 
BB 1117, to every 100 lbs. of material 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of eliminating iron from 
the vats used in bleaching. The cloth 
or the bleacheliquor should not come 
in contact with this metal as it will 
produce stains and tender spots, caus 
ing irreparable damages. Overhead and 
nearby water or steam pipes should b« 
coated with an anti-rust paint, as any 
vibration may cause iron rust or scale 
to fall onto the material. The liquor 
should be heated by means of a lead 
coil and the exhaust steam carried out 
side, thus eliminating any chance of the 


steam carrying iron rust or scale into 
the bleach bath. 
x * * 
Streaks in Hosiery 
Technical Editor 
We are mailing you two. stockings 


which we would like to have you return 
after inspection. We are having some 
trouble from streaks in the dyeing. 
These streaks are more or less mechani- 
cal dents and we would like to inquire 
as to what you think causes them and 
how it will be possible to overcome 
them. (5227) 

The streaks that show so distinctly on 
both the black and brown stockings give 
every indication of resulting from sur- 
face chafes, evidently due to friction of 
the stockings against each other and 
against the inner surface of the dyeing 
machine. A careful examination of both 
stockings does not show any evidence 
of mechanical trouble, which excludes 
the possibility of the knitting machine 
being at fault. We do not know how 
you operate when dyeing these goods, 
nor have we any information as to the 
kind of dyeing machine you use, but we 
think that if you could load your dye 
kettle a little fuller, so as to decrease 
the free space somewhat, the chance of 
surface friction would be correspond- 
ingly reduced. 






Editor, TEXTILE WORLD :— 
We received your answer to our 
recent question relative to the 
effect of mercerization on wearing 
quality. 
We assure you that we appre- 
ciate this a great deal. 
Yours very truly, 


| THE WILLIAM CARTER CO. 
| (Knit Underwear Manufacturers) 
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Industriay Controller 
Ac 


id 
Have You a Copy of this, 
2 * 
Interesting Across theLinéBulletin j 
(CLASS 8527° 

It should be in your files for ready reference the next time you 

re in need of an efficient, dependable, easily installed switch. 
The copy we are holding for you tells the story. Your name? 
Address? Write on your firm stationery. 

Indusirial ControllerCo. <2 








“TRENEW”’ 


ALL PARTS 
RENEWABLE 


Acid-proof disc and seat ring 


of non-corrosive white 


“POWELLIUM” 


Nickel. 
Iron body brass mounted or 
all iron 








Avoid disappointment in valve 
service by specifying 


POWELL “IRENEW” 
VALVES 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


Dependable Engineering Specialties 
CINCINNATI, O. 











Powell Valves! 
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IGHTY-ONE months’ steady service is the record 
of a C-P Air Compressor—an index to the unfailing 
performance C-P Compressors will render in your plant. 


Read what these users say—for after all, on-the-job 
performance counts most! 


“Tn 1915 we purchased from you another C-P Compressor which has 
been in continuous operation six years and nine months, working sixteen 
hours per day.” 


“Our experieuce with other types of compressors convinces us that 
the Simplate Valve is reliable and economical.” 


Yet, the Simplate Valve is but one C-P feature. Know 
all about all C-P features. Ask for Bulletins 400 and 418. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chicago Pneumatic Building, 6 East 44th St., New York 
Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 


*BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND *Los ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
*BosTon *MINNEAPOLIS *ST. Louis 
*CHICAGO *DeTRorT NeW ORLEANS TULsa 
*CINCINNATI Et Paso @New YORK 


NCISCO 
C-115 
LITTLE CIANT, PNEUMATIC AND ELECTRIC TOOLS 
) LeU aU tetas ae VEO eh Re 
ROCK DRILLS COAL DRILLS 


the Simplate Valve 


Avoid “ragged” feeding— 
install the Vigilant 


Changing levels and tem 
peratures in a boiler are 
costly. The resulting ex 
pansion and contraction 
are frequently the cause 
of leaks around the tubes 
Naturally, the life of the 
boiler itself is apt to be 
shortened. 

The Vigilant Feed Water 
Regulator spares the boile: 
the chills of irregular feed 
ing. Water is admitted a 
little at a time and th 
water level is kept constant 
The Vigilant keeps the 
water always at middle 
gauge, the ideal point of 
heating contact — the leve! 
where coal dollars go far 
thest. It provides for a 6 
to 15% fuel saving and 
prevents explosion due to 
low water. 

Interested? Write for fur 
ther details. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“*Not a Single Failure’’ 




















The above illustration is probably typi 
own plant—a “graveyard” of discarded 

is far from being junk. On the other h. 
Patented Process, your old belting can be 
true-running beking that is worth $1.50 a 


By this process all the oil and dirt is taken c 

and it is firmly combined with solid multip 
backing. The cotton is impregnated with a 
which gives it lasting “stay-put” qualities. W 
send further details. Write. Despite unfavorable 
conditions Peerless Rebuilt Belting is fully guara 
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TRIED 
PROVED 


The coupling to put on when others fail. 

It grips each shaft independently. 

It holds both shafts in true axial! alignment. 
It transmits the full power of the shaft. 

It cannot slip. 

It runs true. 

It requires no special fitting to place. 


It can be furnished straight or reducing, from stock. 


Why worry with makeshifts when a coupling with all the advantages 
and conveniences can be purchased so readily? 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Incorporated 


Main office and works: 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Southern States Sales Agent: 
A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


AND INJECTORS 















Have You Any 
Lamps Exposed ? 


Here's better protection for your lamps at less 
cost than one new bulb—greater safety, better ap- 
pearance and proper distribution of light. Guards 
are reenforced expanded metal, heavy tin finish, hinged in 
base. FLEXCO-LOK is key locking and prevents unauthor- 
ized removal aswell as accidental breakage. FLEXCO Guards 
close with slotted round head screws. One large plant saved 
60% lamp replacements in a year. 


Sample and prices on letterhead request. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
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through THE KEMP 

_ity gas increases production, 

.s quality of product, reduces 

_1 consumption to singeing, tentering 


machines and calenders. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED 







The C. M. KEMP 
MFG. CO. 


405-413 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 
Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Bradford and French Systems 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & Co., Leeds, England 
Wool Combing Machinery 
KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE HopGson, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
WM. SMITH & BrROs., LTD., Heywood, England 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., LTD., Belfast, Ireland 
Flax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 
BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, etc. 
LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., Leeds, England 
Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
(For United States only) 
THEWLIS & CO., LTD., Huddersfield, England. 
(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 
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COTTON 





New Construction and Additions 


MippLETOWN, Conn. The Burns Lace 
\lfg. Co. has awarded contract to Denis 
O’Brien & Sons, Middletown, for the 
construction of a new basement under 
its mill. It will be 65x65 ft. and will 
be used as a dyeing and bleaching room. 


Pirtsrietp, N. H. The Exeter Mfg. 
Co. has placed contract for humidifying 
installation with the American Moisten- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass. 


*GIBsONVILLE, N. C. The Minneola 
Mfg. Co. has placed a large order for 
humidifying equipment for its new addi- 
tion with the American Moistening Co. 
of Boston, Mass. 


*Lanpis, N. C. The Linn Mills have 
closed contract with Parks-Cramer Co., 
of Charlotte, N. C., for the installation 
of high duty air-conditio.ing equip- 
ment for their new extension to house 
3,000 spinning spindles and auxiliary 
equipment. 


SuHannock, R. I. The Columbia 
Narrow Fabric Co., elastic webbing, is 
preparing to install 100 braiding ma- 
hines in the Rocky Brook or Peacedale 
branch. The Gripper Tip Shoe Lace 
manufacturing plant at Peacedale was 
purchased by the Columbia company a 
short time ago. 


*Eastey, S. C. The Alice Mfg. Co. 
has just placed contract with Parks- 
Cramer Co., of Charlotte, N. C., for the 
installation of high duty air-conditioning 
equipment in their new addition for 
which: J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are the engineers. 





Fact and Gossip 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The Huntsville 
Knitting Co. plans to increase its capi- 
tal from $150,000 to $300,000. 


ELBerton, Ga. It is reported that T. 
N. Colley and associates have completed 
irrangements for establishing a cotton 
mill for manufacturing specialties. Ma- 
hinery is said to have been ordered. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Massasoit 
Mfg. Co. is installing three sets of 
peeders and one twister. 


*Le Roy, N. Y. The local mill build- 
ngs of the New England Southern Mills 
vere sold at public auction, bringing a 
total of $27,000. Two of the buildings, 
vith power house, were secured by 
Harry Spiller, Le Roy, and David 
3atavia, associated, at $13,400, 
vhile a third structure was purchased 
'y J. Leonard Heimlich, Le Roy, for 
$13,000. Vacant land was bid in by the 
Chapman Real Estate Agency, Le Roy, 
it $600. The entire property has been 
arrying an assessment of $65,000. 


LuMBeERTON, N. C. Mansfield Mills, 


[nc., will increase capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 


Mount Hotty, N. C. 


Kreiger, 


It is reported 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


that the American Yarn & Processing 
Co. plan to purchase equipment for the 
manufacture of shoe laces, etc., includ- 
ing automatic machinery for attaching 
metal tips. 


GALVESTON, Tex. According to L. 
W. Reed, chairman of the industrial 
committee of the local chamber of com- 
merce, every effort is being made to 
ensure the establishment of a large cot- 
ton mill in Galveston. It is said that 
textile interests of this State have 
o‘tered to furnish half of the capital. 


HamILTon, Ont., CANADA. It is re- 
ported that the Imperial Cotton Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. and the Cosmos 
Cotton Co., Ltd., Yarmouth, N. S., both 
controlled by the New England Southern 
Mills, have been merged and that a 
new company, to be called the Cosmos 
Imperial Mills, Ltd., is being formed 
with $2,000,000 common stock and $1,- 
000,000 614% first mortgage bonds to 
take over the properties of the two com- 
panies. 

*WELLAND, OnrT., CANADA. The 
Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
advises that their Mr. Bell has not 
joined a syndicate reported to have 
purchased the Welland Cotton Mills. 


| WOOL | 


New Construction and Additions 

HINSDALE, MaAss. The Hinsdale 
Woolen Mills, Inc., have purchased five 
additional spinning mules. 





Hype Park, Mass. The Lambrette 
Garnett Mills have taken out a_build- 
ing permit for the erection of a wool 
carding building. The structure will be 
erected at 1594 Hyde Park Ave 


Fact and Gossip 

*JEFFERSON, Mass. The new cement 
dam at the Eagle Lake mill of the Jef- 
ferson Mfg. Co. has been completed by 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. It is 150 ft. long, 30 
ft. high and 17 ft. wide, with a road 
bridge constructed over the dam_ for 
public travel. 


*SAXONVILLE, MAss. The Roxbury 
Carpet Co., where a strike has been in 
progress since May 27, has started up 
night work in its spinning and carding 
departments. The company has evicted 
about 50 former employes from its tene- 
ments to make room for new employes. 
About half of the normal force is now 
employed. 


SoutH Haptey Fatts, Mass. The 
Hadley Mills were forced to shut down 
because of a broken water wheel. The 
weavers resumed work on Oct. 27 but 
the spinning room operatives will be idle 
until Oct. 30. The mills had been oper- 
ating full time, with a night shift. 


*SALAMANCA, N. Y. The equity re- 
ceivers for the Ashworth-Odell Worsted 
Co. have been granted permission to 
start operation of the plant which has 
been idle since the receivership pro- 
ceedings were instituted and for some 
time previous. It is said that the plant 
can be operated profitably under the 
receivership. 


KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 


ScHUYLERVILLE, N. Y. Clark Bros., 
silk glove manufacturers, have leased a 
plant on Broad St. where operations 
will soon be started. Their former 
plant here was destroyed by fire early 
this year. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A plot of ground 
bounded by Jasper, Sedgley and Butler 
Sts. has been purchased by the Jasper 
Mig. Co., Inc., a recently chartered cor- 
poration which is a subsidiary of the Le- 
high Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
women’s silk hosiery manufacturers. 
A hosiery plant will be erected on the 
site, to cost approximately $400,000. 
They will make the same character ot 
goods as their ‘parent company, the Le- 
high Silk Hosiery Mills, and the of- 
ficers will be the same. It is planned 
by this new plant to practically double 
present production at Ontario & D Sts. 
The lot is 185 x 700 x 295 ft. . 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract for the 
construction of a warehouse to cost 
$10,000, has been awarded to Wm. Steele 
& Sons Co., by Brownhill & Kramer, 406 
Memphis  St., manufacturers. 
The new building will be erected at S. 
E. Cor. Memphis & Earl Sts. 


he ysiery 


Fact and Gossip 


WARRENTON, Mo. The local Chamber 
of Commerce is negotiating with St. 
Louis manufacturers for the establish- 
ment of a sweater mill here. 


PATERSON; N. J. The Vernon Ho- 
siery Mills, Trenton and Dundee Aves., 
have been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local knitting mill. 
The incorporators are William J. Scan- 
lon, William J. Halperin and William F. 
Hoard. 


‘Wrst .NEw York, N. J. David 
Saperstein has tendered an offer of $70,- 
000, for the property and assets of the 
Signet Mills, Inc., bankrupt, covering 
silk mill at 318-20 Eleventh St., equip- 
ment, etc. . The Federal Court, Judge 
Runyon, has issued an order to show 
cause on Nov. 3, why the offer should 
not be accepted. 


BALLsTON Spa, N. Y. The Van 
Raalte Co. plans to close its Ballston Spa 
and Glens Falls plants on Dec. 1 for an 
indefinite period. It is likely that the 
Ballston Spa mill will be abandoned. 


Brookityn, N. Y. A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the Antin 
Knitting Mills, with office at 590 Grand- 
view Ave., by a number of creditors. 


BRooKLyn, N. Y. The Minerva Knit- 
wear Co., Inc., manufacturers of knitted 
outerwear, formerly located at Maspeth, 
L. I., are now carrying on operations at 
456 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, where 14 
knitting and eight sewing machines are 
installed. This company is capitalized 
for $10,000 and Anton Schnapf is presi- 
dent. 


Futtonvitte, N. Y. The _ Brand- 
Ellis Silk Fabric Co. has filed articles 


of dissolution with the 
State 


Secretary of 


CLEVELAND, O. The Gould Knitting 
Mills Co., 102 Bradley Bldg., have been 
organized to manufacture, buy and sell 
knit goods. Authorized capital is $25,000 
Incorporators are Daniel Gould, Alex 
ander Gould, Esther I. Gould, Albert 
Italiener, and Edward Italiener, all of 
Cleveland 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hosiery 


The White Rose 
Mills, Inc., will apply for a 
charter of incorporation on Nov. 3. In 
corporators are Bernard Blumenfeld, 
John F. Malloy and Catherine L. Mur 
phy, all of Philadelphia. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Creditors of the 
Segmar Knitting Mills, 1024 Filbert St., 
bankrupt, will hold their first meeting 
Nov. 6, room 610 Bulletin Bldg., office 
of John M. Hill, referee, at 10:30 A. M 


BETHLEHEM, PA The Bethlehem 
Knitting Mills have been organized here 
with capital of $25,000. Thomas F 
Keim is treasurer of the company. 


PrymMoutH, Pa. The Wyoming Val 
ley Knitting Mills, headed by Thomas 
West, have filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The liabilities are stated 
at $79,530, with no assets. 


*READING, Pa. The Kiwanis, Rotary 
and Lions Clubs, the Reading Chamber 
of Commerce and numerous bankers 
here were among the guests of Solon 
D. Bausher and son, J. Lee Bausher, at 
a formal opening of the new Glorie 
Underwear Mill at 500 N. Third St 
Luncheon was served, followed by in 
spection of the plant. 


READING, Pa. Application for a state 
charter for the K Textile Co. of this 
city will be made on Nov. 7 at Harris 
burg. The company, capitalized at 
$50,000, will make hosiery. Harry S 
Deem, Edgar C. Carpenter and Stark O 
Sanders, all of Reading, are the incor 
porators. H. F. & F. E. 


counsels. 


Kantner ar 


SHAMOKIN, Pa. William F. Taubel, 
Inc. has placed its local knitting mill on 
the market after having removed 


machinery to its Riverside, N. J. plant. 


CopourG, Ont., CANADA. The Parker 
Knit-Wear, Ltd. has been organized in 
this town and has received an Ontario 
charter. The company is capitalized at 
$40,000 and will manufacture jerseys, 
bathing suits, sweaters, pullovers, skirts, 
children’s suits, etc. Among the incor- 
porators are Richard P. Parker, George 
Thompson, and C. T. Peterson. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


CuatHaM, N. J. Edward R. Hall, 
Chatham, has made application to the 
borough council for permission to con- 
struct and operate a silk mill on Ray- 
mond St. Plans have been drawn and 
it is purposed to proceed with the work 
as soon as possible. 


TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. The Trumans- 
burg Silk Mills, which have changed 




























Members American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. S. DRAPER 


11 E 5th St., Charlotte, N.C. 101 Marietta Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 
ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grad- 
ing and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer & Water Developments 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 





| SPECIALIZING 

| IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 

| LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





"WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the work 
of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through the 
systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness resulting 
from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


ZIMMERMANN, 


Engineers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


- CONSTRUCTION - 


CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING 






W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superio 
tendence for Textile Mills, Iodvetrial 
Plaats and Kindred 






Structures. of every : 
tions for their economy of operation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Land Title Building 






itectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendeace for 
Textile Mille and ladustrial Plants 
ais Suphenses Bulifing 





















LEONARD METCALF WATER SUPPLY 
CHARLES W. SHERMAN | 
ALMON L. FALES | 
FRANK A. MARSTON | 14 
JOHN P. WENTWORTH 


Consulting Engineers nrecoen 


Beacon St. 


INC. 


REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


Valuations and Re 
Properties. Power 
tion and direc- 


Federal Engin ngineering Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HARRISON P. BDDY | METCALF & EDDY | Eiindes of Sewage 


= Industrial Wastes. 
of on 


| Chemical and "Sinton 
Boston, Mass. - 1 
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BOSTON NEW YORK BALTIMORE 
BRANCHES: NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


V. E. MERTZ "i2",4°" 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 


Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
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BIGELOW, KENT, WILLARD & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 

Production — Costs — Sales | 

Building Design — Valuations — Audits 

Financing I 

f 

PARK SQUARE 

BOSTON, 


BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS 






Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
Chemical Lead Burning 





enced in the design ef non-corrosive equipment 
for the textile mill. Our products cover prac- 
tically everything in the chemical line, where 
lead is used. 


Lined, Tanks, ine 
Linings for Tanks, Vats, etc. 
Coils, Lead Sleeves, 


om 
Lead and Lead Lined Pipe 
and Fittings. Pure Tin 
Linings for Vessels of Every 
Character. 


JOHN F. ABERNETHY 


708-710 Myrtle Ave. 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Bxperi- 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


James Chittick 
Consulting Textile Specialist 
122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


DAMAGES INVESTIGATED 


Fab: Analyzed, Expert Testimony. Costs Calculated. Private Textile 
Cee Textile Toetuces. Mil” ‘Forms. Business Literature Written. 
Mills Visited and Reported on. 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


Author and publisher of “ Silk Beaniecturtes and Its Problems.” 
Full octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 










N. J. NEALL Consulting Engineer | 


Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 






ENGINEERS 
Complete Engineering Service for Textile 
Mills and Industrial Plants — Financing 
ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE RALEIGH, N. C. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 








ATLANTA 
ST. LOUIS 






Oliver L. Ballard 


Boiler Room Engineering | 
and Contracting 


HUMIDIFYING 


Heating — Automatic Control 






Spray Head System and others. 





Dismantle and Remodel your | 
Boiler Room. Rigging, Erect- || 
ing, Furnace Work Specialty. 
: 36 Years’ Experience, all kinds 
e Construction of Boilers. 

Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders Agent for Jointless Fire Brick, 


Se ke eo Vulcan Soot Cleaner and Feed Water 
Regulator. 


Aerophor Mertz System 





Me ME sy 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











P. O. Box 154, Charlotte, N.C. | 
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Mill News—Continued 


hands many times in the last few years, 
have been purchased by the Helena Silk 
Mig. Co., of Paterson, N. J., and will 
be opened for work as soon as 72 new 
looms can be placed. The company has 
stated that the work will be begun 
slowly at the mills and as demand in- 
creases the number of employes will be 
increased, 


Macunacigz, Pa. The Macungie Silk 
Co., Inc., has awarded a contract to 
Thomas & Haines, Emaus, Pa., for the 
installation of electrical fixtures, wiring, 
etc., at its new mill addition. 





Fact and Gossip 


Paterson, N. J. Bamford Bros. 
Silk Mfg. Co. has placed its local throw- 
ing mill on the market as well as the 
vl ints at Belvidere, N. J., and Wilkes- 

irre, Pa. This company is going out 
of the ribbon manufacturing business 
and, as previously reported, the officers 
have organized Bamford Bros., Inc., 
which has been incorporated to carry 
on dyeing and finishing operations at 


99 Cliff St. 


*Paterson, N. J. The silk mill of 
Joseph Wolf, bankrupt, will be sold at 
once by the receiver for the organiza- 
tion. 


*CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. The former 
plant of the Amalgamated Silk Corp., 
recently taken over by Schepp & Rosen- 
thal, Inc., will be known as the S. & 
R. Silk Mills, Inc. The company is 
capitalized at $200,000. As previously 
stated, operations will be started during 
November, with an equipment of 170 
looms for the production of crepe 
fabrics, including georgette, and char- 
meuse. Products will be sold through 
Schepp & Rosenthal, 425 4th Ave., New 
York. Wm. J. Schepp is president; 
Julius Rosenthal, vice-president; Max 
Stein, treasurer. 


| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH | 


New Construction and Additions 


[artForD, Conn. B. Mellman, 299 
Garden St., and associates, have awarded 
a general contract to Louis Schwinken, 
35 Earl St., for the erection of a one- 
story and basement dye works, 39 x 86 
ft, at 935 Farmington Ave., estimated 
to cost about $20,000. 


HopoKEN, N. J. Fire recently de- 
stroyed the four-story plant of the 
American Novelty Printing & Emboss- 
ing Works at Clinton and Third Sts., 
with loss estimated at $150,000, includ- 
ing equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 
The building was owned by Jeremiah 
McGowan, 400 W. 153rd St., New York, 


and occupied by the company under 
lease. 





Fact and Gossip 


FISKDALE, Mass. At the auction 
of the property of the Fiskdale 
Finishing Co., for unpaid town taxes for 
1922 and 1923 on Oct. 23, Alexander 
Pfeiffer, a New York attorney and a 
‘kholder in the company, bid it in for 
approximately $15,000 and announced 
that all unpaid taxes to date would be 
paid up by the company. 


IALDEN, Mass. The Cochrane Print 
Works Co. has been incorporated to 
leach, dye, print and manufacture 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


carpets and to deal in cotton, wool, silk 
and cotton, woolen and silk goods. J. 
Eugene Cochrane is president; Pauline 
Cochrane, treasurer. 


Paterson, N. J. The Iannuzzi & 
Meola Artificial Silk Dyeing Co., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, to operate a local plant. The 
company is represented by Salvatore 
De Padua, 114 Second Ave., Paterson. 


Paterson, N. J. The Lyons Piece 
Dye Works are said to have concluded 
negotiations for the purchase of a group 
of 20 one-family houses of bungalow 
type on Fairlawn Ave. and the River 
Road, to be used for a housing develop- 
ment for employes, to whom they will be 
either sold or rented. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


New Construction and Additions 


LoutsviLLtE, Ky. The Louisville Bed- 
ding Co. has awarded a contract to L. 
W. Hancock, Louisville, for repairs and 
improvements in its plant. 


NraGarRA Faris, N. Y. The Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., a subsidiary of 
Kimberly-Clark Co., of Neenah, Wis., 
will establish a plant in the former 
factory of the Paper Converting Corp. 
within the next few weeks. The new 
mill will be operated in connection with 
other plants of the Cellucotton Products 
Co., in the manufacture of Kotex sani- 
tary pads of cotton. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa.—The  Bentley- 
Harris Mfg. Co., recently organized 
with capital of $10,000, will start the 
manufacture of varnished _ tubing, 
equipped with 15 braiding machines, one 
spooler, and suitable varnishing appa- 
ratus. W. H. Bentley is president and 
Joseph H. Harris, treasurer. 


PitrspurGH, Pa... The Fort Pitt Bed- 
ding Co. has filed plans for a one-story 
addition to its plant here. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Masurel 
Worsted Mills, Inc., capitalized at 
$1,000,000 have filed articles of incorpo- 
ration to do a general textile business 
here. The incorporators are Adolph E. 
Duterte, Eugene Masurel and Eugene L. 
Jalbert. The Masurel interests pur- 
chased Mill No. 2 of the Nyanza Mills 
in Woonsocket a year ago and it is 
understood that they will now take over 
this property. Machinery will probably 
come from France. 


WatHaLta, S. C. The Oconee Mfg. 
Co., capitalized at $60,000, divided into 
600 shares of $100 par value, will apply 
for a charter to do a general manu- 
facturing business here. It is under- 
stood that this. company will start opera- 
tions in the former Hetrick Hosiery 
Mills which were purchased some time 
ago by W. K. Stringer, N. F. Stringer, 
and W. Frank McGee, of Anderson. 


MemPHIs, TENN. McCallum & 
Robinson, Inc., have just installed a unit 
for the manufacture of coarse yarns and 
mop yarns. By the middle of January 
they will have in operation four sets of 
full roller cards, 600 spinning spindles 
and spooling, twisting and winding 
equipment with a capacity of about 
2,000 pounds per day of yarns, put up 
many ends on paper tubes, in skeins and 
single ends on six inch parallel tubes. 
The bulk of this company’s product will 
be four and six ply mop yarns. 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In-All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 

The most durable water clos- 
ets made— excepting none. 
They require no pit. 

They save water. 


All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
* saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Hydraulic Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory 


Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON 


- = DELAWARE 





Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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World Wide Service 


UNIVERSAL WINDING IS USED IN EVERY 
CIVILIZED COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


| 

| 

OMPARATIVELY few years have passed since the development of 
the first Universal Winding machines, yet today they are considered 

prime necessities in textile manufacture in every country where mod- 

ern methods are employed. 


Cloth mills the world over acknowledge the tremendous advantages of 
Universal Wound packages, and the superiority of Universal Winding 
machines. Almost every branch of textile manufacture is benefited by 
one or more types of Universal Winders. 


Preparing Filling Yarn for Weaving is an example of 
Economy of Universal Winding 


This important development in cloth making practice 
has passed the experimental stage. It has proved its 
value and is continually proving it every day by actual 


operation in scores of mills throughout the world. 


Leesona Service is world-wide. You need only to 
communicate with the Universal Winding Company 
office nearest you to learn how Universal Winding can 


best serve you. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence. : Philadelphia. 
he V OO Univer cal Windina Machine New York BOSTON Charlotte, 
(arer-end attachment) used in preparing Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 

for weaving Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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A Listless Market 


Precedes Election 





Expect Broader Market After Next 
Week — Will Eastern Ging- 
hams Be Reduced? 


\ generally quiet week in all divi- 
sions of the market was expected for 
the period immediately preceding 
Election Day, and expectations were 


realized. Uncertainty regarding the 
political outcome has _ certainly 
affected sentiment during recent 


months, and to what extent it has 
actually restricted business should be 
fully demonstrated by the middle of 
November. 

Trading in finished goods of all 
classes continues largely without fea- 
ture and for fill-in purposes. Recent 
business in broadcloths is understood 
to have been not as active as it was a 
few weeks ago. The gingham situa- 
tion is as confused as ever; price re- 
visions by eastern mills will be made 
shortly after Election Day, if at all. 
New prices on percales are not ex- 
pected to be made until there is some 
clearing up in ginghams. Activity of 
moment is lacking in all branches of 
coarse count colored goods. 


The Government Report 

While the Government cotton crop 
report of last Friday, giving a condi- 
tion of 54.7% and an indicated yield 
of 12,675,000 bales as of Oct. 18, was 
about what was expected by the goods 
trade, the reaction of the raw material 
market to this report did not conform 
to the ideas of the majority. There 
was no slump, other than a temporary 
one immediately following publication 
of the report, which was quickly re- 
covered. Regardless of the attitude 
of domestic spinners on cotton prices, 
it is evident that on the exchanges at- 
tention is concentrated on the large 
exports and the improvement which 
has taken place in the English manu- 
\ facturing trade. 5 

(here is still some talk of 20¢ cot- 
ton by the end of the year, but an 
average guess in the selling market 
would probably be around 24¢ as a 
likely level for the next two months. 

Fair sales of gray goods are re- 
ported in instances, but the market as 
a whole is dull. Prices were largely 
nominal at mid-week, active con- 
structions tending higher, but buyers 
are lending as little support as possi- 
ble to any advance. There is no in- 
dication of a decided movement in 
either direction in the near future. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


he question of the possibilities of 


an overproduction in dress flannels 
Promises to become as burning a one 
as the long-standing controversy over 
broadeloths. 


(‘n crinkled bed-spreads too the 
















COTTON GOODS MARKETS — 





ee 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 60x60, 7.60 yd 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd...... 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd....... 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 
Brown Sheetings: 


36- in., 56x60, 4 yd.......... 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd....... 
37- in., 48x48, 4 yd..... 


Pajama Checks: 

36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd... 

36%4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd... 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 
Denims, 2.20s 
ee eer cee 
Standard prints 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 

* Nominal. 


Comparative Quotations 


Oct. 29 Oct. 22 Nov. 1, 1924 
24.20¢e. 24 .20¢e. 31.75e. 
6c. 6%e. Tee. 
85&e. Sloe. 101 4-10 Ke. 
956-934 ¢. 9loe. 11%-12¢. 
11%e. lle. 13e. 
10%e. 10%c. 12% 
sae. 13%e. 434-lde. 
10%e. 10%-10%e. 11%-12e. 
10%e. 10Me. 12 
85<c. Sloe. 1014e 
13\4e. 13 \%e. 15-154 
; *19-20¢e. 20¢. *24¢. 
. *2414-26ce. 2414-266. 2614-27. 
10c. 10c. 9A¢ 
12e. 12M%e. *14.4¢ 





overproduction bogy has been in evi- 
dence for some time. Seamed goods 
of this character are being turned out 
in larger quantities every month, it is 
said. 

The mill with something new on the 
way—and how many are there which 
are not planning for something to put 
up their sleeves?—is keeping more 
than ordinarily quiet about it. These 
days the imitators are down with a 
rush and a swoop on anything that 
gives the slightest promise of success. 

Whether or not there will be a re- 
duction on eastern ginghams a 
question that should shortly be ans- 
wered by the big company. The low 
prices at which southern goods are 
offered have not resulted in large busi- 
ness to date, it is understood, largely 
because of rumors that eastern mills 
would cut their recently announced 
prices for spring shortly after Elec- 
tion Day. 

Progress to date bears out the pre- 
dictions that improvement in the busi- 
ness generally would be gradual 
through the last three months of the 
year. With the exception of a rela- 
tively f unusually — successful 


is 


tew 
specialty mills few are making any 
forceful claims regarding the extent 
of the improvement to date, and the 
profit margins which present price 
levels allow, but the situation, con 


sidering the business as a whole, is 
brightening by 
degrees. 


almost imperceptible 





fabrics for minor outlets. 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 

Manchester, Eng., Oct. 29 (Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
WORLD).— The cloth market tone continues uncertain. 
advance in American cotton prices has taken the market un- | 
awares, and some operators are caught short. 
Since the beginning of week, holidays in India have caused 
practical suspension of business and very few cables have been 
received from Madras, Bombay or Calcutta. 
pected to flow freely toward weekend when bazaars reopen. | 
After ten weeks suspension, auctions in Shanghai are expected 
to recommence this week. Steady turnover in wide range of | 


Index number for the week is 223. 


September Import Details 
Imports of total cotton manufac- 


tures during September increased 
over those of September, 1923, but the 
total yardage of cloth imported 


showed an appreciable decrease. A 
larger quantity of unbleached goods 
were brought into this country dur- 


ing September than in the same 
month last year, however, and for 
the nine months ended September 


this year imports of unbleached goods 
have been more than 9,000,000 yds. 
greater than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Detailed com- 


parative figures prepared by the De- 











93 
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Hunter Sells Springs Mills 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., has 
been appointed sole selling agent for 
the mills controlled and operated by 
Col. Leroy Springs. These mills are 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. 
C., manufacturing print cloths, shade 
cloths, and sheetings; Kershaw Cot- 
ton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., lawns and 
shade cloths; Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., sheetings and print 
cloths; Springstein Mills, Chester, S. 
C., staple and dress ginghams; and 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Mill, S. C., Mill No. 1 staple and 
dress ginghams and Mill No. 2 sheets, 
pillow cases, and wide sheetings. 
This group of mills comprises 242,000 
spindles and 6,000 looms. 





Cotton Spindle Activity 

WasuHIncton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
according to preliminary figures 37,- 
840,731 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on Sept. 
30, 1924, of which 30,122,384 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 28,945,603 for 
August, 28,710,359 for July, 29,216,- 
486 for June, 30,493,165 for May, 31,- 
871,665 for April, and 33,930,948 for 
September 1923. The total number 
of cotton spinning spindles in place, 
the number active, the number of ac- 
tive spindle hours and the average 















partment ot Commerce are as fol- canal a 
lows: I 
mports of Cotton and Manufactures 
Month of September, 9 months ending September 
1923 1924 1923 1924 

Cotton and manufacture a $7, 637, 672 $8,791, 956 $115, 404, 271 $102, 196, 971 
Raw cotton, Ibs 3.203.909 4,826, 888 157, 689, 266 118, 442, 
Raw cotton $933, 267 $1,631, 908 $39, 940, 446 $35,371, 
Total cotton manufactures $6,704, 405 $7, 160,048 $75, 463, 825 $66, 82 
Total cotton cloth, sq. yd 14, 642, 792 11, 148, 460 162, 605, 195 ; 
Total cotton cloth $2, 894, 291 $2,347, 167 $35, 808, 128 

Unbleached, sq. yds 6, 030,53 8, 152,439 69, 279, 357 

Unbleached . $1, 0 22 $1,573,102 $13, 

Bleached, sq. yds 370, 394 214, 498 12, 

Bleached .... $99,175 $68, 004 3, 

Colored, sq. yd 8, 241, 864 2, 781,523 81, 

Colored ....... > 73 $19, 09% 
Total cotton wearing apparel $9,079,172 
Cotton gloves, doz. prs i) 
Cotton gloves. 197, 71¢ $3, 33 
Cotton hosiery, doz. prs 59, 490 
Cotton hosiery 132,017 $1, 00 
Total] cotton laces, embroidery, et: $1, 381, 897 $11, 
Hand-made laces, Ibs ), 267 


Hand-made laces 
Machine made laces 
Machine made 


lbs 





laces 


*CHARLOTTE, N. C. The Savona Mfg. 
Co. has begun the construction of five 
bungalows, containing four rooms each, 
in their mill village here. The cost will 


be $10,000. 





The 


Inquiry is ex- | 





$1, 598. 
1,99 
$6 


$1, 





$8, 2 


spindle hours per spindle in place, by 
states, are shown in the following 
statement: 


Active spindle 


Spinning spindles hours for Sept. 


(in thousands) Av. 

In Active per 

place during spin- 

Sept. Sept. dle 

State 20 30 Total in pl. 
Uv. 8 37,840 30,122 6,414,902,010 170 
Cotton growing. 17,297 15,962 4,071,700,618 235 
New England 18,566 12,633 2,094,854,594 113 
All other 1,976 1,525 248,346,798 126 
Ala 1,391 1,270 312,795,509 225 
Conn 1, 255 1,110 194,666,045 155 
Ga 2, 816 2,601 682,744,489 242 
Me : 1,136 998 128,612,296 113 
Mass 11, 787 8,078 1,306,626,777 111 
N H 1,448 602 124, 813, 071 86 
N. J 441 400 65,921,085 148 
x. F 1,007 764 117,039,270 116 
MN. &. 5, 904 5,406 1,363,234,973 231 
Penn 195 122 21,712,148 111 
R. I 2,794 1,743 322,053,153 115 
- < 5, 279 4,940 1,359,363,406 257 
Tenn 456 439 9,954,160 211 
WA cascteaseet 707 688 118,574,389 168 
All other 1,219 955 200,891,239 165 
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Reward of Endeavor 


In serving those who buy and use its woolen and 
worsted fabrics and its warm woolen blankets, the 
American Woolen Company constantly endeavors 
to increase its usefulness— an endeavor that is 
rewarded by the satisfaction of its customers and 
the confidence of the trade. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President. 
Cornelius A.Wood, 


Vice President. 


Selling Agency 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 

New York City 
































Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 














Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
o Selling Agents 
New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave. 


Bars 
Shapes 


Boiler Fittings 

Steel for Concrete 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 
Nails 
Tubes 


Reinforcing 
Tool Steel 
Alloy Steel 
Floor Plates 
Safety Treads 
Babbitt Metal 
Small Tools 
Machine Tools 





f son Jeurnal 


“Key” to 


r the Rvyer 
ck List, the 
Immediate Steel. 


* and St 

















Talbot Mills 


| North Billerica, Mass 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Uniform Clothe 





L.F.DOMMERICH& CO. 


‘Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
“S!Discounts and Guarantee Sales. 








General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue | 


NEW YORK 


Established ever 8@ Years 













J. P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. |, ES 
PARKER, WILDER & Co 


Velours 








Commission Merchants 
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NEW YORK 2 : 
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E : 

= E 

AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER E 

AND PREVENTATIVE : E 

EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool = E 

Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and 2 = 

larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack, 2 E 

Will not stain the finest fabric. = 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. z 

NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY Keep Your Sptndice fully equipped = 

with the 5 

For full particulars apply to Murdock Bobbin Holders , 5 

Sine HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY in the perfection of your goods 
— 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLY 
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Women’s Wear Lines 
Meeting Success 
Results of Election Not Likely of 


Immediate Effect—Flannels 
Remain Leaders 

\dditional lines of women’s wear 
for the spring, 1925, season are com- 
ing on the market and their prospects 
of success are reported bright. De- 
spite the fact that the future seems 
well established and outside of 
immediate influence of the election, 
buyers are operating conservatively 
on general lines. On such goods as 
flannels, however, there has been a 
land-office business in several houses 
and as a result the production of sev- 
eral of the big makers will be rationed 
on the allotment basis. The fancy 
variations of the flannel, that is the 
flannel finish applied to various 
weaves not usually finished in that 
way, have proved popular, and their 
iurther development will probably be 
me of the features of the season. 


Camel Hair Fabrics 

Camel hair fabrics and those made 
with the camel hair effect are con- 
tinuing their popularity according to 
style authorities. In the heavier 
weights for coats and in the lighter 
weights for dresses these lines are 
moving for the new season. Kashas 
have the approval of the French au- 
thorities and additional lines of these 
fabrics are to be opened by Ameri- 
can manufacturers during the next 
few weeks. Neutral shades of a 
natural effect in various lines are 
coming into prominence and _ the 
camel hair goods in the natural color 
are in tune with this trend. 

The search for novelties still goes 
on and various new fabrics are con- 
stantly being sought by stylers and 
selling agents. The basket weave has 
been mentioned in this column re- 
cently as likely to meet more promi- 
nence and it is interesting a number 
of manufacturers. To some extent 
the herringbone effect his not been 
exploited lately in women’s wear and 
there is possibility of its revival for 
sports wear in he field. 





any 


Women’s » Wen i Beadle Notes 


Deering, Milliken & Co. are show- 


ng lines of women’s wear fabrics, 
including Meadowbrook tweed suit- 
ings, in mixture and _ overcheck 


ffects, striped flannels and novelties 
if ribbed construction. Suede fabrics 
iclude Chamona, a new number of 
fne texture. Velvatone is continued 
‘line. With the exception of a 
few numbers which have been ad- 
vanced 5%, prices are said to be little 
changed from those quoted for fall. 
ee a new sports coating, is 
at $3, while other nap coat- 
ings are quoted at $1.25 and $1.50. 





8 MARKETS 


Early Spring 


3engalaine, at $2.75 a yard, is a 
plain material of bengaline construc- 
tion with a soft finish. The fancy 
group included Bengalraie at $3.25 
Arthur Joel & Co. have opened for 
the spring 1925, the women’s 
wear lines of the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co. and Prudential Mills, 
cluding reps, bengalines, 
etc., at $1.621%4 to $3.50. 
The Worumbo Co. opened for the 
spring 


season, 


in- 
gabardines, 


season, 1925, lines for the 
coat, suit and dress trades at prices 
ranging from $4.92% to $7.87%, 
6-10-60. Suede effects are an out 
standing feature of the new line, in 
which the finest grades of cashmere 
stock and wool are used. Two re- 


peat numbers in the line are Shakanda 
and Obmurow. Both of these are 
continued from the heavyweight line, 
and are priced the same as for fall, 
namely, $6.62% for Shakanda and 
$5.25 Obmurow. The former is made 
of cashmere stock having a 
finish, and the latter of wool. 
ticipating a good demand 
effects, all Worumbo 
are on that order. Kermansuede leads 
in this and is quoted at 
$7.87%4 for the coating trade. Zephyr 
Cashmere is quoted in two weights, 
6% to 7 ounces, at $5.50, and 7 to 8 
ounces at $6, for the dress and suit 
trades. Cotele, a cord effect in a 
suede finish, is at $6. Suede Cor- 
dan, Lattice Suede, Zephyr Cashmere 
in the Cordan group are quoted at 
$6. Suede Pave is quoted at $5.75. 
Kashan Twivvle, at $6.75; and Ka- 
shanda at $7.50. Two lines of colors 
are shown, the outstanding features 
of which are helio gray, burnt laven- 
der, mullen leaf, burnt rose, rose- 
brown, freckle. In the blue group 
are found Cairo and Levantine. In 
the red group lipstick red and flam- 
beau; and pollen and marigold in the 
yellow group. 


suede 

An- 
for twill 
suede fabrics 


division 


Miasawidie Outlook 

The outlook for the Montevideo 
clip is considered excellent. There 
has however been little American 
buying at high quotations made for 
November and December shipment. 
The Punta Arenas clip is of zood 
quality this year and the American 


consul now in this city states that 
approximately 11,000 tons will be 
shipped during the season. At least 


80% of Punta Arenas wool is con- 
trolled by English concerns and will 
be consigned to London. 





Successes 


Demand Noted for  Flannels, 
Worsted Coatings, Ete. 
The Botany Worsted Mills an- 


nounce that in the list of the sports 
fabrics of their recently opened 
spring line, flannels are again so over- 
whelmingly in demand that only a 
small percentage of the business of- 
fered can be handled. Among the 
selected patterns, the new tweed flan- 
nels are especially well received for 
both sports coats and dresses in the 
high the ombré 
stripes are be the leaders 


class trade, while 
proving to 
for popular production. 

Among the worsted 


new 


coatings, the 
high-bloom number Repbloom, 
6227, and the repeat feature Repingle, 
are of first importance. 
6183, the sports reps of 
series, again scores 
cess of last season. 
In the corded specialties, 
cords have the preference, of 
Melford, 6254, is 
manded number. 


Drurylaine, 
the dress 
its popular suc- 


flat 
which 
the de- 
Bloomsbury, 6281, 
which is offered in a novel flat cord 
stripe with a matching plain version, 
is scoring both as a coating and dress 
fabric. Cordillo, 6245, 
number in the 


the 


proving 


is the leading 
flat cord series. 

In the Botany suede coating group, 
Yamara 6202, a napped twill, is the 
outstanding formal wear success, 
while Manitoba, 6212, Boutine, 6160, 
and Newzealia, 6103, are the sports 
coating successes. 

The soft finish 
rising demand for sports coats. 

The list of sports shades of the 
new season to which the trade has 
Dumbell—a warm 
tan: Lobster—a clear licht 
Claret—a dark rich red; Mon- 
terey and Manzanita—of lacquer 
cast; Sawdust—a light neutral tone, 
a taupe tan; French blue—the tra- 
ditional blue of that name; Sumac— 
the of the new pome- 
eranate rqange. Cucumber = and 
Almond are leading greens. Several 
of the orchid range are moving well. 

In the shades, Dumbell 
leads. Monterey and Almond 
are successful repeat numbers. Gray- 
stone, a sray-brown, is a 
leader. Flemish is the preferred blue. 
Stucco is the successful new taupe. 
a leading success in this 
and the ashes of roses 
tones parallel the orchid shades of the 
sports list. 


herrinebones are in 


responded 
apricot 
red: 


are: 


big success 


townwear 
also 


cool new 


Sawdust is 


range also, 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Oct. 


WORLD).— Business is quiet in the piece goods trade. 


29 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


The 


general election has interfered with turnover, but retailers’ 
stocks are low and the outlook considered fairly good. High 
prices now quoted all round have added to difficulty in book- 


ing business. 





Renewal of Interest 


May Follow Election 


Men’s Wear Sellers Expect Dupli- 
cation in November — Cheap 
Coatings Start for Fall, 1925 


The proximity of Election Day 
added to other factors made the week 
just closed a quiet one in men’s wear 
circles. Reports still filter in to the 
effect that clothiers are doing a good 
business with retailers on the spring, 
1925, season, though retailers’ current 
trade with the consumer is dull. 
Clothiers coverage for the spring sea- 
son is estimated as not in excess of 
about 50% of usual needs. The late 
opening of the spring season cut a 
month off the usual time for manu- 
facturing against that season’s wants, 
with a result that the remaining un- 
sold margin of production will doubt- 
less be readily moveable after the re- 
tailer has shown his hand more com- 
pletely. Duplicate 
pected to come 
and on the 
weeks may 





orders 
in during 
activity 


are ex- 
November 
of the next four 
be judged in part the ef- 
fect of the advances made during the 
last two months. If 
business in their 
will doubtless be forthcoming without 
restraint, but if they are doubtful 
there will probably be a lag until more 
light is available. 
Start for Fall, 

Early lines for the a 
son have made their 
however, 


clothiers see 


own field, orders 


925 


1925, sea- 
appearance. 
restricted to the 
cheaper grades of overcoatings which 
customarily are offered before the 
regular lines. The goods are usually 
on the mackinaw order, and since 
mills on these fabrics generally finish 
up their winter season earlier than 
other manufacturers, they are con- 
sequently desirous of getting new 
orders for the next season as early as 
possible. It is said that the prices 
named are little indication of the 
market level for the fall, 1925, season 
as the goods are subject to manipula- 
tion. The expectation i: some quar- 
ters of the market is for a rise of 
about 20% for the new fall season 
as compared with the opening of the 
fall, 1924, season. Others believe 
that this is a bit high but that it may 
be forced upon the trade if raw wool 
continues in its present temper. 
There is much wonder and little 
sympathy for the course of raw wool 
in manufacturing circles. Advances 
are being made generally in cloths as 
they are forced, one concern faving 
announced at least seven advances 
scattered through its various lines 
since the middle of September. Warn- 
ings are heard regarding the dizzy 
heights of the raw material, but if 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Produc mplete 
ed top made on two sets of needles. Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 
utomatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. Provision is made for high spliced heel and 
Eliminati ity of skilled help. — 
Saving of raveling waste which occurs when cn = made for ring top and ring toe. 
Each stocking is dropped from the machine when Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 
. P , 
E ing i ically started upon the 33%4”-220 needles 
empty needles, producing a French welt with One operator can take care of the same number 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Pre-Election Quiet 


In Hosiery Market 


No Lack of Strength in Some 
Sections—Spring Business Fair 
on a Few Staple Lines 
A quiet and uneventful week in 
the hosiery market was to have been 
expected in the seven-day period pre- 
ceding election day. New business 
was generally reported to be confined 
largely to the urgent requirements of 
jobbers and retailers for quick-deliv- 
ery merchandise. There is no out- 
standing feature and no _ material 
changes in quotations on staple goods, 
which have been practically station- 
ary, so far as quotable prices are con- 

cerned, for months. 

There is a distinct sentiment in 
many quarters of the New York 
market that a healthy interest in for- 
ward commitments will put in appear- 
ance soon after election day, assum- 
ing that the election result proves to 
he what is generally conceded to be 
almost inevitable. This reasoning is 
based on the familiar argument that 
with political uncertainties definitely 
cleared up, hosiery buyers will banish 
much of their hesitancy. 

A Little Optimism 

However this may be, it is certain 
that more business has been booked 
in some quarters of the market on 
staple merchandise for delivery dur- 
ing the early months of next year 
than is generally realized. It is 
hinted that on well known quality 
lines of staples the jobbing trade has 
been willing to operate much more 


freely for spring than usually reported. 


lt is pointed out that in instances 
176 needle drop stitch, fibre-plaited 
half hose is sold up to June. Good 
business has been booked on estab- 
lished lines of women’s fibre goods, 
in both combed and mercerized tops. 
Novelties in colored stripes in half 
hose have featured an otherwise list- 
less market for some time past, and 
while this has not been advance busi- 
ness, for the most part, few compe- 
tent observers doubt that they will be 
exceptionally good through next 
spring, at least. 

lhe much discussed over-doing of 
R. I. goods has not yet come to pass. 
Prices have been forced down on this 
class of merchandise by reason of 
increased competition, but there is no 
evidence of their becoming a glut on 
the market. Full fashioned goods 
show increasing signs of life almost 
daily and silk and fibre twists have 
been by no means neglected. 

The Readjustment Bogy 

‘\pposed to all the optimism that 
can be put forth is the practical cer- 
tainty that both retailer and jobber 
wi! continue close buying methods 
for a longer time ahead than sellers 


are content to contemplate. Con- 
servative merchants of long experi- 
ence no longer have any hesitancy 
about admitting that the general 
trend of merchandise prices for sev- 
eral years to come will probably be 
downward, regardless of temporary 
upward swings, and it is this feeling 
in the back of every sensible buyer’s 
mind which will make successful 
merchandising an extremely interest- 
ing, if difficult, pastime during 1925 
and farther into the future. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
The H. D. Thomas Co., Chicago, 
sole selling agent of the May Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., announces the 
opening of a New York office at 346 
Broadway on Nov. 1. Lash Thomas 
is in charge of the New York office. 
Recent reports about irregularities 
in prices of infants’ socks do not jibe 
with general understanding regard- 
ing the status of this division of the 
market. Price cutting, freely in- 
dulged in following the opening for 
next year, has been a thing of the 
past for some time now, it is claimed. 
In recent weeks the situation is said 
to have strengthened to the entire sat- 
isfaction of representative mills. 
The fibre-sock introduced by a lead- 
ing infants’ sock mill at $2.35 has 
been responsible for the production 
of a similar number at the same price 
by at least one competitor. 
Quotations of 95c are being made 
in sections of the market on 176 
needle half hose, transferred top, 
looped toe women’s goods and 28 oz. 
ribs. Other prices on this 
merchandise range up to 


misses’ 
class of 
£$1.0214. 

Desirable lines of English novelties 
in wool half hose are said to be at 
a premium, especially in the finer 
gauge goods. 

Selling agents of long experience 
are more than ever convinced that 
successful operations during the next 
few years will depend largely upon 
mills’ ability to turn quickly with the 
tide, and anitcipating it whenever 
possible. Profits will come almost 
exclusively to those who stand ready 
to change over the character of mer- 
chandise produced at short notice, it 
is believed. The next few years are 
more than likely to witness a quick 
succession of ins and outs of a var- 
iety of more or less novelty goods 
in popular favor in which the in- 
elastic and slow moving manufactur- 
ing organization will be 
handicapped. 

This course of events will probably, 
though not necessarily, mean con- 
tinued difficulties for the large mill 
accustomed to volume production on 
staples. 

From the selling standpoint, the 
new order of things, in the words 
of the head of an _ old-established 


severely 


commission house, “only makes the 
business more interesting than it ever 
has been.” A number of elder con- 
servatives in the selling trade have 
stopped kicking about the changes in 
the business from the good old days, 
and in the process of accustoming 
themselves to things as they are have 
apparently gone a long way toward 
acquiring a real fondness for them. 

The confusion in seamless silks for 
women is illustrated by the continued 
wide range of prices on the standard 
240 needle, 10 strand, 20 in. 
stocking. Prices on this number run 
from $6.75 and lower up to over $8. 

It is said that a 260 spring needle 
stocking of this type is a difficult 
proposition to move despite the fact 
that it is quoted lower than some of 
the 240 latch needle goods on the 
market. 


boot 


Wiscini Mitialier Gliecks 


Outerwear Sales 


All Quiet in Staple Sweater 
Market—Cricket Sweaters of 
Cotton at $6-$7 
Beautiful Indian-summer weather 
during October is not an unmitigated 
blessing. For one thing, it has 
slowed down perceptibly the volume 
of business on fall merchandise, and 
in the primary market for knitted 
outerwear this influence has been de- 
cided. The demand for quick-delivery 
merchandise which came in a flood 1s 
a result of the early cool spell in 
September has dwindled off to meagre 
proportions, and all is quiet, especially 

in the staple end. 

The conservative selling agent 1s 
more than ever convinced that 1925 
will be a big year for nearly all 
classes of staple sweaters, for both 
men and women, and that novelties 
will continue to be a dangerous propo- 
sition. It has been fully demonstrated 
within the last year or so that wom- 
en’s novelties are a difficult proposi- 
tion for the house selling exclusively 
(or nearly so) to jobbers. 

Little advance information can Le 
obtained regarding the character of 
new lines to be offered for 1925 be- 
ginning next week. New numbers in 
abundance are promised, but it is not 
felt that there will be anything 
strikingly new or different 
them. Those who have been fearful 
about the future of cricket sweaters 
point to the fact that a large staple 
mill organization in New York State 
is now offering all-cotton goods of 
this character at around $6-$7 to job- 
bers. Pessimists fear that the large 
popularity of this garment will not 
stand up under the competition of a 
cheap cotton sweater to retail for $1; 
others say that nothing can stop a big 
sale for these goods next spring. 


about 


Price Cuts Reported 
in a Slow Market 


Rumors of Reductions on Men’s 
Heavy-weight Ribbed Under- 
wear—Fleeces Lower 
Signs of life are almost entirely 
from the underwear market. 
Quick delivery demand for heavy- 
weights has slowed down consider- 
ably, although there is some differ- 
ence of opinion on this score. In 
several sections it is stated that this 
business has petered out to practic- 
ally nothing as a result of the un- 
usually warm weather during the last 
few weeks, while in other quarters it 
that fill-in business con- 
tinues to be placed regularly and in 

satisfactory volume. 


absent 


is insisted 


Fleeced Goods Situation 

Most selling agents directly con- 
cerned with the recent price flurry in 
fleeced goods continue hesitant about 
discussing its causes and effects. The 
volume of business that has followed 
the price cuts is at least debatable. 
The mill which started the down- 
ward movement in men’s so-called 
quality goods about three weeks ago 
claimed that its prices applied to 
only a limited quantity of stock 
goods, but its action was followed by 
the issuance of similar lists by com- 
petitors. 

One of the largest producers of 
this class of merchandise maintains 
that they have made no reduction in 
their prices, and that they are hav- 
ing difficulty in meeting the delivery 
demands made upon them at their 
firm prices. Several other important 
mills, however, have reduced 75c. on 
shirts and drawers and $1 on union 
suits, placing the latter on a basis of 
$13.50 for the 16 lb. garment. 

Light-weights of all classes are gen- 
erally reported stationary. Practic- 
ally no buyers of importance have 
been in New York during the last 
ten days, and it is assumed that busi- 
ness received to date, estimated at 
something under 50% of a total sea- 
son’s production, considering the 
market as a whole, is about all that 
will be placed for some time to come. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


Among the market rumors which 
are not subject to confirmation is 
one to the effect that men’s heavy- 
weight ribbed goods, as weli as fleeces, 
are being offered at reductions. It 
is reported that a large New York 
State mill last week issued a circular 
letter quoting lower prices for 14 lb. 
ribbed suits. This offering was made 
not on stock goods, it is said, but on 
merchandise for three weeks’ delivery. 

A well known mill representative 
who recently returned from a trip 
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Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 


Naturally it is your ambition to turn We are now able to sell Wildman 
out better hosiery at every opportunity. Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 

And our ambition has been, for the Countries. 
past IO years, to make The Wildman On request we will send the “ Wild- 
Spring Needle Knitter produce finer and man Spring Needle Knitter Machine 
smoother fabric for you. Experience — Instruction Book” giving detailed infor- 
of users shows how well we have — mation and description of every important 
succeeded. part of the machine. 





We have issued a 


Se ate Aaie 
SAIMFG se {ysilediidr kd AN ACA 3 very complete and 
o Sm sere immense tte agnt atin lesmshdonabietony > ma 
VR enim mens ater snaitlin tte ttt 3 in for tive book, 


‘The Science of 


WIL DMAN MFG.CO__ a. 


NORRISTOWN. PA. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


of several weeks through the Middle 
Vest sums up his experience by say- 
ing that it was plug, plug, plug for 
everything he got. 

Speaking of the fierce competition 
he met with, this selling agent re- 
counts a story told to him by a large 
buyer, a good friend of his. This 
jobber recently received a wire from 
a well known selling organization in 
New York offering a men’s 14 lb. 
ribbed suit at $10.25. He decided to 

this price around in his mind 
over night before deciding whether or 
to operate on it. 

Next morning on arriving at his 
office he found a telegram awaiting 
him from the same selling agency 
quoting him $9.50 on the same goods. 
and before he had a chance to dictate 
an order at this price along came an- 
other wire offering him the merchan- 

se at $9.25 


Advances of 50c. to $1.00 are 





spoken of as the minimum to be ex- 
pected on cheaper lines of wool- 
mixed goods for 1925, unless the per- 
centage of wool contained in gar- 
ments of this character is reduced. 

A circular not at all complimentary 
to the use in underwear of artificial 
silk made from a wood pulp base 
has been issued by the publicity de- 
partment of the United Women’s 
Vear League of America. 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. has 
added silk trim to its full-combed 
light-weight ribbed suit for men re- 
cently offered for the first time. 

The first issue of the General 
Letter and Knit Underwear News of 
the Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America has been pub- 
lished under date of Oct. 15. This 
publication, which will appear 
monthly, contains a summary of 
market information, general news re- 
varding the industry, ete. 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotatiens on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They ap ply to average quality 


merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing tra 


Ranges are neces 


sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Men’s 
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TIME 


AND 


PARAMOUNT 
FORMS 


Approximately ten years ago 
the first Paramount Forms were 
put in operation. 
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4 woe, E Tb. tramsfersed) top, 16086d 106. 0.5 be cic cine evcnns eee [hese lorms are in use today and are 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe.......ccccccscccssvcces 6714-72V f “t] } 0 $3 ~ : 
LIC RO, SP AURTOCT RD NA es ales we §  s.sieSin Women se’ Saale odie 95-1.02% functioning satisfactorily. 
Ze0 MOCEIG, SOMDEM, GOWNS BOlE... i. <a s0s0cdecdesdesecorce 1.55-1.70 
= —— fall mercerized, Gomble Sole oo ccs ckckcnccsicicce 1.65-1.85 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole..............000e000e: 1.75-2.15 ince , > 
oe — fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel ae Since that time Paramount Forms have 
> RAE eS re er er rn ee ee ; 2.8 1 7 Ss he : 
220-240 needle. silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized 9 0 been adopted by 500 mills. Think of it! 
RE EON og tag fo css1acw oicrain’ ole Sure wise eS Selalere é ; 1 > Cans . ah. 
240 Poe thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized 107, heel etuches An average of one new Customer a week 
Re CREE ais ek awan an accawe caawehan seeweeniat: Oeeneees -75-4. re 4 , 7 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors.. . 3.25-3.62% over a ten year period. 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain Getire. . <<. <onseer-s--- 382%-8.75 
Women’s in ‘ 
176 needle, hem top, sewed toe........2s2200e0eesesseeeeeeees 85-95 That is an eloquent story of successful per- 
ee A TO PRE MUNERONE: TO ie 5 nding ins. ti0'g.e’e ore edie ae nrwewonaia’ 95 1.00 R . is 
220-240 needle, full combed, double sole......scc..ceccceeeees 1.65-1.75 formance and satisfactory service. A real 
0)_7. ° 4, 
CEE REI TEE CHET CEEIION oc ie icc. 0stniceccbtesen sa cdsiece 2.25-2.621%4 ° > 
44 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle.........cssceceseeeees 3.00-3.30 test and the result should be borne in mind 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights....... 3.00-3.50 ‘ <-iaee ‘ 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed if you are not finishing your hosiery on 
Sere, Te I I dtu: esp A 6 AS SV SK GumiOIRIN ow 16  eikniae ¥ bigiecore 2.75-3. 
220-240 needle. plain fibre. 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- Paramount Forms. 
SOREN th MIRE RIN ADE) os coos nc cncecccccsceseecs ences’ Oe levero.e0 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and ° ° 
se Mg eh goods en Paramount Forms result in increased pro- 
in Ri cccccccesccceccesvesetecccesecceesececseseeee Ues ° . ° 
ea aac 5.75-6.00 duction, a better finish and a lowering of 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized ‘ 
ee Dns ae sc cua er cens ~  6.00-6.50 overhead. Upon request we will demon- 
260 needle, chiffon, 3 seam back, 20-23 in. boot...............- 6.00-6.75 ie ‘ 4 
210-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted............2eeeeeeee 6.25-6.50 strate Paramount Forms in your mill. 


Children’s 
28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7; rise 5¢, fall 5€)..........ccccececs 


95-1.02%4 
Bovs’ 3 lb. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 10¢, fall 5¢) 


1.85-2.15 





300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 744, ‘fall 5¢) ta 1.60-1.70 Rental or Sales Basis. 
300 needle misses’ full mercerized 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 
ieee NITE DK iy sos oa osaiwain swe icbla icons scale an seaseesss 2.25-2.40 ” 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above...............00005 2.4214-2.60 
Children’s 7% lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain : ‘ 
_fibre top (average FOO GD si iviens teen eee e ee ceneeeseneeens 2.75-3.25 Paramount Service Goes With All Paramount Products 
hildren’s 7 lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops........... 3.25-3.50 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops.............+-0+0++ 1.50-1.75 
A gee OO a a ee er es i ee 1.55-1.75 
Full Fashioned 

an (Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY C0 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-in. boot............ -$10.50-11.50. ° + 
Cuitien, eT RE OEE errr ree psec "9; 80-10. 80\ H Build 
®-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe. 19-20-in. Re cveons .50-10.! unter Buildin 
1 a or ign Soe top, a toe, Pag em DOO: 000 eee s 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21-in. boot.......... ; : ° ° 
NONE WIE OIE WR I hc 5 cogs oo dasncesssvoeecsusoccoee 16. 50-18.00 Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


42 gauge half hose, 10 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe. 6.00-6.75 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR . 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 












HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Aron Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms — 
ih Hh i) I | i Mi Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. i hs 
i) Hy H iM § 
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Men’s Wear Market 

(Continued from page 95) 
the National election goes Republican 
there may be further elevation. How- 
ever, since sO many persons are ex- 
pecting this, there may be a sort of 
ver-anticipation which will serve to 
check this expected turn, and, as a re- 
sult, surprise many in the market who 
think with the crowd. 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

H. P. McKenney & Son opened 
overcoatings, mackinaw cloths, shirt- 
ings, ete., last Monday for the fall, 
1925, season as follows, prices being 
quoted net: 


Weight Price 
8-10 04. Overcoatings. ..62%c. 
1 0Z. overcoatings..... 6414¢. to T7hMe. 
1) 0Z. overcoatings, including ; 
|. ee ei 70 to 96e. 
15 0% overecoatings plaid 
OE i cciteene ees oe 83c. to $1.03 
Mackinaws .......... 72l4c. to 87%e 
8-15 oz. Mackinaw shirt- ae 
IMME: 50s ob eee a ine see 64c to 80c. 


The American Woolen Co. has an- 
nounced additional advances on men’s 
wear woolen fabrics for the spring, 
1925, season as follows by depart- 
ment and mills: 


Department 3-A 
oz Advance 


Mill Cents 

Saranae eer re Ty wl 

pot UR esas SA alae 2% 

WORE: is ics 0 sgaassecte ss. ee 

PRONE ryt Wiha ci gare ave Wee: an. 2% to 12% 

WOU Sse use kk a ek oh awn ee 2% to 7% 

OUD. shies '6) Kins 3 nels 5: hen to 15 

ctghad de EERE eee | eee 

DOMME: bi6n5 Ke eehoxs dentate 10 to 12% 

DORE, | x. 5 n.3-dale ood Me ae ae 2% 

WARMERS °< aocceha do Kael 2% to 5 

PUN 6 d's. fbn eo Shao Oa we 2% 

IED ios een ha ais 4:6 Wei a'are 

RO GNSS 6s Seana ban ee es 7% 

RANE Sin 06s Hare ee 2% 

CO 66. 64:04:69.0 sae Manion ae 2% to 7% 

SRMNINE : ofuo.s 0's <a sab era A 2% to 5 

NNR cinta a We Wh val gh iia ein eee a oe 2% to 

NINE so at ra 5 to 7% 

OWI die in «0's 0:6'0.¥is oasis ae to 10 

OM, Jak ineA's 6.4.5 66:50 .... 2% to 10 

ORME Fa ice Fey oe vie cide ieee 2% 

Dr ina Sa had @ vs. ,01d 5 to 7% 

RE Aa oe als & ana ao aden <2 2Y 
Department 3-C 

W CURR ia ia ties on 6 6 os antes ae 7% 

ee ae a ee ee 2% to 20 
Department 7 

MOG. Guides eis Ss 5904. eee x 5 

er ee 2% to 10 


The Verdun Mfg. Co. has advanced 
prices on serges and other worsted 
staples for the second time with a 
further advance considered likely. 
After the second advance several of 
their best known numbers were priced 
as follows: 1012, $3; 2012, $3.22%4; 
1014, $3.25; 2016, $3.60; 2014, $3.42. 
All the foregoing are quoted net. 

|. F. Dunn Worsted Co., Herbert 
Howard & Sons, selling agents, have 
advanced their 7oI-2 range, wide 
wales, from $3.121% to $3.25. 

Cambridge Worsted Mills, Brew- 
ster & Galbraith, selling agents, have 


alvanced prices, as follows: 400 
range, 7M%4c.; 7,900 range, 10c.; 3,300 
range, 10c. 


[he Windsor Mfg. Co., has re- 
opened 71 range recently withdrawn 
for readjustment, at an advance of 
Isc. Over opening prices. The 70 
range has been withdrawn. 
‘racy, McAteer & Peto have with- 
wn from the market their 152 and 
153 ranges, Winchester Woolen Co. 
fabrics, and have advanced ranges 
161 and 162 7%c. They have ad- 
vanced Holyoke Worsted Mills lines 
5 to roc. 

Kent Mfg. Co. are announcing to 
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their trade an’ advance of I0c. a 
yard over opening prices. 

Gus L. Rosenberg has been ap- 
pointed selling agent for the men’s | 
wear production of the William F. 
Read & Sons Co., of Philadelphia. 
This mill has been operating hereto- 
fore chiefly on staples for the wom- 
en’s wear trade. 

Among those sailing for Europe 
recently are noted the following: 
Frank G. Murch, president and Arthur 
Ziegelmeier, selling agent of Inter- 
national Worsted Mills; McLane Van 
Ingen of E. H. Van Ingen & Co.; 
A. Saladino of Seydoux & Michan; 
W. B. Leonard, Jr, of W. B. 
Leonard. 


New Machinery 
(Continued from page 81) 
construction that cannot be affected 
by contraction or expansion when 

subjected to the severe conditions. 
The construction also does away 
with opportunity for damage by burn- 
ing due to the collection of sediment 
and prevention of proper circulation. 
The sediment section is below the fire 
line and by frequent blowing-off the 
whole form can be kept clean, and un- 
der the most adverse conditions scale 
will not form. The tapping of two 
holes in the tube-sheet and the piping 
from the blow-off to either the ash pit 
or, preferably, the boiler blow-off 
main is all the special work required. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Acip, production of sulphuric. 1,512,863. 
T. Schmiedel and H. Klencke, Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 

BRAIDING machines, 





tension mechanism 


for. 1,312,605. F. Klein, College 
Point, N. Y. 
CARDING machinery. 1,512,267. W. W. 


Arnold, Jr., Manchester, Ga. 

CoATING material. 1,512,371. W. H. 
Sommer, Peoria, IIl. 

EMBROIDERING machine _ attachment. 
1,512,738. M. Aronson and W. Baum- 
gart, New York. 

Faprics, making curved. 1,521,286. C. 
A. Horton, Providence, R. I. 

KNITTING machines, loop regulating at- 
tachment for full fashion. 1,512,048. 
F. H. Stoehrel, Wyomissing, Pa. 

KNITTING machines, yarn control for. 
1,512,891. W. P. Drumheller, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Lace braiders, carrier drive for. 1,512,- 
146. H. Staub, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Lacinc tip, forming. 1,512,162. J. R. 
Dennis, Providence, R. I. 

Looms, lug strap holder for. 1,512,118. 
J. J. Lyth, Valleyfield, Que., Canada. | 

Looms, tube chain driving mechanism 


for carpet. 1,512,057. E. H. Ryon, 
Waltham, Mass. 
SHutTtie. 1,512,379. W. A. Tebo, | 


Anthony, R. I. 

SHUTTLE change. 1,512,343. B. 
Libera, Seveso San Pietro, Italy. 

SPINDLE ‘turning appliance, multiple. 
1,512,381. D. Turcott, Beloit, Wis. 

Stop motion pins to warp threads, ap- 
paratus for applying. 1,512,704. S. 
Magnano, Lawrence, Mass. 

TESTING machine. 1,512,491. H. L. 
Scott, Providence, R. I. 

Wert tess fabric, process and apparatus 
for manufacturing. 1,512,096. E. 
Hopkinson, New York. 

WINDING and dyeing mechanism. 1,512,- 
166. B. Gordon, Jr., and R. McCarty, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Della 
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2-B Winder 
and the Cone 


First Mechanical Builder Winder 
Made 


Patented in 1914, 1917, 1924 and other patents pending. 


es 
a #3 Cone 1014 x 31% 
Underwear and #4 Cone 814 x 314 
Outergarments 410Cone 814 x 414 
Neckties #11 Cone 10'4 x 4% 
#12 Cone 12'4 x 414 


Bathing Suits 





Yarn Wound Package by the 
2-B Winder 
150 D.—20 oz. 
150 D. & 3 Thd. Comb.—16 oz. 
Patented Feb. 6, 1917. 


Important information of definite re- 
lations for winding by the 2-B Me- 
chanical Builder and the Altemus 
Cone,canbe obtained for Hosiery of all 
lines, seamless and full fashioned, 


Under and Outer garments, Neckties 
and Mufflers. 


Write for particulars. 





JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
American St. below Lehigh Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The NEW 
High Speed 


WINDER 
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possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and striping attach- 


ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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Paper Tubes 
and Quills 


Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 
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Samples and prices on request 
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Foreign Agents 


— 
—S 


Great Britain and 


the Continen: Australia 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. TI. Butler & Co., Sydney— 
England Melbourne. 


All parts interchangeable 


ann 


: apa ntiree 
wae " my 


WEMI 


South America 


Ball Bearings throughout 


LEVER CO. 


1lith & Cambria Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CS 


Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, 


vu 


ra 
oz 


China and Japan 
Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Broadsilk Market Has 
Confident Undertone 


Price Shading Negligible—Interest 
is Reported in Novelties 
—Georgette Situation 

Though business in most quarters 
was understood to be rather quiet, 
the broadsilk market last week had a 
confident undertone. Manufacturers 
are sticking to their guns and as a 
result price shading was negligible. 

The lines that are quiet now are the 
staple crepe-de-Chines, the © satin 
‘repes, and the failles. These fab- 
rics are included in any list of what 
will be good for spring so it would 
seem that interest will develop later 
m. Manufacturers are confident 
that it will start up next month and 
that December will be very active. 
Some advance business is being done 
m the failles and bengalines which 
are featured in nearly every line 
shown so far. As the failles are more 
of a spring material than a fall, it is 
thought that the big business done 
last fall is the forerunner of an even 
bigger demand this spring. With this 
in mind the leading houses are going 
in for them heavily. 

At the moment the novelties and 
georgettes are best. The sport novel- 
ties in particular are good for ad- 
vance business although spot goods 
are not wanted. One large house 
noted for its sports materials, com- 
mented particularly on this and stated 
that as far as December deliveries 
were concerned they were sold up but 
that only a few pieces were wanted 
for earlier than December. 

Little is heard of the georgettes but 
as a matter of plain fact, they have 
been the biggest seller and the most 
active number since September. New 
York jobbers have been placing con- 
tracts for georgettes in the grey for 
leliveries into the spring. Out of 
town jobbers handling it in colors are 
buying for January and February. 
The only reason they are not order- 
ing goods for April-May is that 
sellers are unwilling to commit them- 
selves that far ahead. The lighter 
weight numbers are wanted up to the 
So by 8os. 





Expect Higher Raw Silk 


May Advance After Election—Sit- 

uation Strongest Since 1922 

A majority of the silk trade looks 
forward confidently to a strong and 
advancing market for raw silk dur- 
ing November and December. To 
state that a majority expects higher 
prices is erring on the side of cau- 
tion. If it were possible to get an 
honest opinion from all concerned, it 
s believed that out of every hundred 
who give the matter thought about 
eighty would have to admit that they 
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SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending October 28th) 


1924 
High Low 
a3: 2 
3834 I 
31 % I 
33% =i! 


Stock 
3 Van Raalte 


look forward to an advance. Unfor- 
tunately all cannot or will not express 
an honest opinion. Dealers who want 
to buy on a dip to $5.80 for cracks 
and manufacturers who also would 
like to take on a little cheap silk, talk 
in a bearish vein irrespective of their 
actual views. 

In the latter part of September, it 
was stated in these columns that a 
rather quiet market was expected in 
the current month (October) with 
buyers coming in the market as XXA 
got under $6.00 and withdrawing as 
prices rallied. Also it was pointed 
out that in the event of an election 
result that business could construe as 
favorable, a buying movement might 
ensue that could put prices up to 
$7.00. So far this has worked out 
pretty well. In the early part of Oc- 
tober XXA got down around $5.75 
at which figure very heavy buying 
made its appearance. Prices rallied 
as per schedule to above $6.00 at 
which point interest slackened up 
somewhat. The $7.00 part of the 
prediction is still in the future. 

The situation in Japan is extremely 
strong. Exports for the first three 
months of the season have been 
larger than any previous year. The 
United States has been a large buyer 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1—Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Stocks Yokohama Oct. 20th 


4 Century Ribbon Mills 400 
4 Julius Kayser & Co. 7500 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 18,600 


Increasing, both broadsilks and hosiery 
Fair to good 

Slightly Larger 

Stocks unchanged; prices strong 

Industry very confident as to future 


Sales High 
2834 
22% 
26% 
800 19 


Last 
28% 


Low 
28% 
1934 
24% 








due to the impossibility of getting 
Canton raw silk and the better mar- 
ket for finished goods. Europe has 
also increased the scale of her pur- 
chases. As a result the reelers and 
raw silk interests in Yokohama are 
in a much improved position over last 
spring. With stocks small both iu 
the interior and in Yokohama and the 
Winter suspension of reeling due in 
another six weeks, holders of silk are 
not going to force business. 

In this country there is an equally 
strong situation. Broadsilk manufac- 
turers are increasing production in 
anticipation of an active demand dur- 
ing the next six months. The hosiery 
trade is also experiencing a better de- 
mand and in many instances increas- 
ing production. Consumption during 
the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember totalled 97,000 bales. If con- 
sumption increases as it gives evi- 
dence of doing to over 40,000 bales 
a month, over 400,000 bales of raw 
silk will be needed by this country 
alone. Such an enormous demand for 
raw silk can have only one effect on 
prices and that is to advance them. 
How far we cannot say but $7.00 
would not be a high level as meas- 
ured by recent years. 


SILK CABLES 


26,700 bales 


Quiet conditions ruled in the primary markets last week. 
Transactions in Yokohama for the period were light, only 2500 


bales being bought. 


Cable information as to market condi- 


tions abroad, however, indicated that the situation is very 
strong with little silk available and the winter suspension of 


reeling only six weeks off. 
an early advance being offset by a drop later in the week. 
On the 23rd transactions of 1300 bales raised quotations 30 
Yen bringing XXA to 1970 Yen and Best No. 1 to 1920 Yen. 
At these levels which are close to the high point of September, 
only a small amount of buying made its appearance and later 


on prices sagged off again. 


Prices fluctuated moderately 


A noteworthy feature of the 


week was the unusual strength in the future months on the 


Bourse. 


Later deliveries held firm at the top while the spot 
month was inclined to be weak. 





Look For Better 
Ribbon Demand 


Holiday Buying Already Noted 
but Expected to Broaden out 
Next Month 

Ribbon manufacturers look for a 
distinct quickening in buying interest 
during the coming month. With the 
election out of the way and the holi- 
day season drawing nearer, they look 
for a big increase in store buying. 
Salesmen report that retail stocks are 
low and rather poorly assorted, but 
that many stores are holding off until 
after Nov. 4. Business during the 
third quarter has been far from poor 
but even better things are expected 
during the last three months of the 
year. 





Last week according to several 
houses business was only fair but in 
other quarters, notably the smaller 
jobbers handling holiday ribbons, it 
was characterized as very good. The 
cutting up trade has been showing 
some interest in the wider numbers in 
prints. Another type favored by the 
dress houses at the moment is a light 
weight flat crepe that approximates 
a radium in appearance. Manufac- 
turers are hopeful that cutters in the 
coming season will show more of a 
disposition to place advance business. 
They believce that this class of buyer 
has nothing to lose by so doing, inas- 
much as prices are more likely to be 
advanced than reduced between now 
and January. 


Raw Silk Steady 
Buying Light with Many Manufac- 
turers Holding Off 
Buying was rather light in the raw 
silk market last week due to the ex- 
intention of manufacturers 
to hold off until after election. A fair 
arhount of business was going around 
but it was for the most part being 
done at close quotations. Dealers and 
importers are in an easy position as 
far as spot stocks are concerned. In 
addition they have a good profit on 
what they hold and are able to under- 
quote the Yokohama market to get 
what business there is. While prices 
were close there was no weakness and 
it is believed that the coming month 
will bring an active market. Coarse 
sizes were available at concessions of 
about 5 cents a pound while high 


pressed 


grade 13/15’s were very scarce. 
Prices are as follows: 
(90 days basis) 

Japan Filature, Double Extra A.... 13/15 $6 15 
apan Filature, Double Extra B.... 13/15 6 10 
Japan Filature, Best X.............. 13/15 6 02% 
Japan Filature, X edenatanaweness: ee 6 95 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X...... 13/16 5 92% 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1......... 13/15 5 
Canton Filature, New Style........ 14/16 5 
Canton Filature, New Style (nomi- 

MEE caliscdveurentdesediaqsenadhiess 20/22 5 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Anchor’’ 


Tsatlee Rereel ‘‘Blue Dragon and Flying 
BROS CUOUNIBRD i ccc cccncccccccvccassces 5 
3 


90 
80 
50 
GIGS CAOMMIMAD): ¢ oc-00 cc ceccercsccveceececs 7 20 
50 
Tussah Filature, eight cocoon 40 
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BOX SHOOKS 


—made of best grade North Carolina pine, 


Ea sy Money j | Pry PIF planed smooth. Cut from thoroughly dried 


lumber to prevent excessive weight. Before 
you buy compare ours with others as to 
quality and price. 


The laws of supply and demand reflect them- | f 

selves in the money market as in the markets of i Zz 7’? / C. M. WALL & SON, Lexington, N. C. 
ZY Y ————————— Plants at —————_—_—_ 

Lexington, N.C. - Durham, N.C. - Statesville, N.C 


all other commodities. 

The present low interest rates are due to the 
large supply of funds available for credit. But 
Credit will tighten and higher interest rates ob- 


1 P. a Bt e 
tain as capital finds investments. me aly ed The Lamp -Cleaning Problem 
Money easily borrowed is usually hard to pay. | P| De hy % is solved by the use of the 
Right now, then, is the time to strengthen the | eh ee & ’ Thompson Safety Lowering Switch 


financial structure of a business by building i ah /£\ —because it enables high lamps to be lowered away from 
NOW, for the future, a strong capital position i . 4 3 ean circuit for cleaning the reflectors or renewing 
assuring low fixed interest rates and ample fit ulbs. 

working funds. 


The advantage is obvious. 


It is inexpensive and easily included in present installations, 
The Banker is the all important factor in such 


a structure. His judgment, in times such as the a int || r 

present, is vital to the future welfare of any lsu id 4 “oR! THE THOMPSON ELECTRIC CO. 
business. That he may give sound financial } PAN AW ace — 226 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
counsel and advice he must have carefully , 
prepared facts and figures. 


Illustrated booklet and complete information on reques 


: eel THE JENNISON CO. 
Some enterprises may succeed without the HEATING f SPRINKLERS , PLUMBING 
Banker’s aid and influence, but business gen- Ss H EET ME T Al. aad STEEL. P L. ATE WORK 


erally Knows that this aid and influence is a . 
helpful and sustaining force. Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


i United States Testing Company, Inc. 

E be N ST & E i? N ST General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New Yerk City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 

AUDITS — SYSTEMS Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 

| Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 

TAX SERVICE | | TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Patexsan New Bediard Shanghai 





DETRO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
RAND RAF DS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 


eee ee SALADASOD © BAUOFENT  GRUOMRAAAD ‘|EEBINVENTIONS Sa SIX 

OSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

PROVIDENCE Y INGSTO WHEELING ST. Lou!IS HOUSTON A D EVE LOPED TRADE MARKS 

PHILADELPHIA AKRO ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH If you have an undeveloped invention designed for you for $5.00. De 
mee mateo = oe consult us. We will prepare practical not send any money, just de 


MILWAUKEE DENVER waco . 1 . > : r 
See ee eee ea designs for you; also procure your scribe the type of trade mark 
T ign miei 
patent rights. you prefer. 


Manufacturers Patent Company, Inc. 


70 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 





TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG WASHINGTON, D.C 


| ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. | 


GREENVILEE rar 
An_ Exceptionally SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 

° ° We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
Efficient Machine and offer our services in this line. 


ws. raters Exe ALM. LAW & COMPANY 
Sewing Machine has earned 

itself a reputation for economy SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

in hundreds of mills. Gear 

driven, it is easy to operate and SOUTHERN CoO I I ON MILL SHARES 
capable of attaining a high rate Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 

of speed. It is used in various Correspondence Solicited 

parts of the mill, principally in 

the dyehouse, bleachery and 


print room, for sewing Woolen, - § A 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other BALING PRESS Save in Freight by using 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 

dry. Sewing Head operates (HYDRAULIC) WILTS VENEER 
without arm or connection. 50 to 300 PACKING CASES 


Write for details. TONS PRESSURE They are lighter and stronger, mace 

elle With or without of perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 

Tillin hast motor Shooks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 

g size to suit your in freight on every shipment because 

. work of extreme lightness. Stronger then 

S | & M h C ili hae ai inch boards, burglar proof, water- 
upp y ac ine 0. taken : proof and clean. 

Dunning & Bosc‘ert Write for prices and samples. 
76 Lafayette St. Press Co., Inc. Cenvincing prices — Quick service. 


SOs Wert Water &. WILTS VENEER CO 
No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. lye . 
Saaiien ? SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. RICHMOND, VA. 


| 
| 
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New Weakness in 
Listed Textiles 


Amoskeag, American Woolen and 
Pacific Issues Touch New 
Lows Under Pressure 
Boston, Oct. 29.—The American 
Woolen, Amoskeag and Pacific issues 
have continued the object of consider- 
able selling pressure which seemed to 
culminate in the case of American 
Woolen last Saturday, but that in the 
case of the other issues did not show 
signs of lessening until today. Ameri- 
can Woolen preferred touched a low 
of 90 on Saturday, but has since re- 
acted to 9234 and closed today at 92%, 
or a net loss for the week of 254 
points. The common sold as low as 
531% on Saturday, but has since sold 
as high as 54% and closed today at 
5334 or a net loss for the week of 
23%. The drive on Amoskeag com- 
mon resulted in sales on Monday on 
the local exchange of over 1,000 
shares and driving the stock to a low 
of 57%, although it has since sold as 
high as 60% and closed today at 601%, 
or a net loss for the week of 2'4 
points. In the meantime there was 
only moderate selling of the preferred, 
this stock getting as low as 69 today 
and closing at 70, which is unchanged 
ior the week. The low of 7o for the 
week on Pacific was touched today, 
but it later reacted to 72 and closed 
at 71, or a net loss for the week of 

41% points. 

The only new developments for the 
week in textiles which might have 
added to the nervousness of holders 
of such securities have been the re- 
duction of dividend rates by Everett 
Mills and Columbia Manufacturing 
Company and the passing of current 
dividend by the Otis Company. The 
labor situation at the Amoskeag plant 
is interpreted by some as being de- 
pressive, although the only immedi- 
ate result of failure of the Amoskeag 
shop committee to agree to a more 
radical reduction in wages than 10% 
is likely to be a continuation of short 
time operation of the plant. It is a 
fact, however, that the wide publicity 
given to the passing of common divi- 
dends by American Woolen Company 
ind Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany has created a very general im- 
pression that no early improvement in 
textile conditions can be expected, and 
this has caused many holders of stocks 
of these and other textile mills to 
sell and transfer their investments to 
‘ther industrials that appear to be on 

permanent dividend paying basis. 
Che effect of this investment attitude 
and selling upon unlisted textile se- 
‘urities has not been particularly im- 
portant, as the market was stagnant 
before with no demand of importance 
excepting for high grade shares. The 
sale of Dwight today at 45 or a de- 


cline of 5 points, and of B. B. & R 
Knight preferred at 97, or a decline 
of 183% points from the last public 
sale in February, are unimportant and 
reflect no material change in the real 
value of these securities. Sales of 
Naumkeag at 190, or an advance of 
4 points, and of Ipswich Mills pre- 
ferred at 681%, or an advance of 201% 
points, prove that there is a market 
for high grade shares and for securi- 
ties of mills that seem likely to stage 
a comeback. 

A strange feature of this selling 
movement is that there appears to be 
very little appreciation of the fact that 
the passing and cutting of textile divi 
dends is based upon past performance 
of these mills and not upon the busi 
ness outlook. No one questions the 
fact that the losses of the last 
months warrant the action taken, an 
it is not improbable that some mills 
should have reduced or passed divi 
dend payments for the previous quar 
ter or six months period. There is 
no appreciation of the fact that for 
large numbers of mills there has been 
a very decided improvement of busi- 
ness volume during the last six o1 
eight weeks, if not in earnings. The 
marked advance that has taken place 
in wool prices during the last three or 
four months, which means an equal 
appreciation in stocks held by the 
mills, is also being overlooked. The 
fact, too, that a bumper cotton crop 
and comparatively low prices for this 
raw material are practically assured, 
with reasonable certainty of business 
in large volume and fair profits, are 
also being overlooked. Possibly with 
the elections out of the way and raw 
material prices stabilized investors 
will be able to obtain a clearer and 
more unprejudiced view of the busi- 
ness outlook. 


Six 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
50 Dwight é 100 45 fi 
6 Naumkeag ° 100 190 + 4 
10 Ipswich, pfd.. 100 6814 + 2014 
10 West Point ‘ on 100 127% 1 
15 Conn. Mills Class A 100 3 2 
5 Mass. Cotton ree 100 125 1 
10 B. BR. & R. Knight, pfd 100 9% 
116 Total 
Dividends Declared 
Mill Rate Period Stock Paya 
Everett $2.00 Q Com Nov 1 Oct 
Harmony 1%% Q Pfd No Oct 
Nashawena $2 Q Com Nov 4 Oct 
Mass. Cotton $2.00 Q Com. Nov. 10 Oct. 2 
Columbian Mfg. Co., of Green- 


ville, N. H., declared 
dividend of 2%. 
4% was paid. 


semi-annual 
Six months ago 

Otis Co., has passed 
dividend due at this time. 


>OF 


© Was paid. 


semi-annual 
Six months 
ago 


The Queensbury Mills, wool manu- 
facturers, Worcester, Mass., has in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws 


with a capital of $400,000. 





Slight Change in Stocks 

Gastonia, N. C.—A decline of 
only 26 points was reflected in the 
average of 26 mill stocks as released 
by R. S. Dickson & Co., of Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, S. C., for last 
week. The average being 120.08 as 
against 120.34 the previous week. 


More interest was shown in the com- 
mon stock market than for 
weeks, several firm buying orders 
being in hand for the more popular 
stocks, with but few sellers. Most 
of the changes were small and of 
minor importance. The only 
showing a large change in price was 
Durham Hosiery preferred which de 
clined $10 per share on a small turn 
over. This stock is now quoted 39 
bid, 44 ask. Cabarrus common was 
marked down, $5 per share beine of- 
fered at 155. 


several 


stock 


Common Stocks Quiet 
SPARTANBURG, S. 


stocks of 


C.—The common 
Southern cotton mills dis 
played little activity last week ac 
cording to A. M. Law & Co. There 
is a firm tone underlying the market 
for all of the higher grade stocks such 
as Pacolet, Clifton, etc. Pacolet sold 
during last week at 207. The 
is quoted 205 bid, 210 asked. 
siderable interest is manifested in the 
new issue of Flint Mfg. Co., 
tonia, N. C., 7% cumulative sinking 
fund preferred, which is 
fered at par and accured dividend to 
yield 7%. 


market 


( ‘on 
Gas 
being ol 


The record of earnings of 
this company for a period of years 
The 
net quick assets amount to approx 
imately $73 per share of preferred, 
and the total net assets to $405 pet 
share. 


has been extremely satisfactory. 


The proceeds of the issue of 
preferred stock will be used to com 
plete payment for a new mill of 12, 
000 spindles which has just been com 
pleted, and _ to 
working capital. 


furnish additional 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston publie auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Latest Previous 


Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd... -. 92% 96 
Amoskeag, com ...... . 60% 62% 
BION ov ivavccceceses 142% 145 
Appleton ....... eid Racin acca 720 TAH 
I in uidd eh bone sce wan 104 104 
ND a iatetired ka Resean cadaw ee 210 23514 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd.. 114% 102% 
oda Gd eh seek ee eeiee's coe DAH 
MAWETAS ...cecse aie 11h 11! 
ee 100% 9314 
SOOUNEED td cd baseced vs cece «- 122% 129 
Nn on ce saet encenne 186% 185 
CN IEE Gidley cvatcwnerenes 2414 37 
Hamilton Woolen .. ‘ ge 9514 
Hamilton Mfg. ...... ie 171% 47% 
Ss dada hee ties 1s Ttiig 
N. E. Southern, pfd . 48 40 
Ipswich, com ..... ae eres. ae 40 
Lawrence .. T14, “2? 
Ludlow Associates i ria Sap, = 145% 
a Poe 142 145 
Massachusetts 125 1281 
I: Ch whe gaa eels <a 119% 110 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com....... 77% 69 
Naumkeag, new ...... 190 186 
Newmarket 140% 141% 


PR ic tee Tapes anna se aes 71 751 

Viymouth Cordage ........ 115% 117% 
Tremont & Suffolk........... 108% 1U8 bg 
WUE Coe Peete éeveinedaust eves 112% 103% 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 

y Bid Asked 
American Linen Co.......... wes aa 
ARE WEIERE DUT 6 oc iccccscuss we Pac's 
ROI Bs CO eos ccecccins 75 "85 
Border City Mfg. Co.......... 95 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard... 100 
Bourne Mills Co.............. tw xis 
RE Gooden cinu'selewan’s eats 5d 
BUD Kciw ide vesivwwcs 130 
So ste 130 
ENE adic ccad aes s.cews 99 102 
SE oo cn. c.oe0 bn simeabe a5 75 
Pe MS iitdees ee vecacewan im 130 
CRED Gass a o-0cinewaewd 70 
King Philip Mills ............ 135 
Laurel Lake Mills, com...... ; 30 
Lincoln Mfg. Co........ aandial 100 
Mechanics Mills ........... ; it) 
Merchants Mfg. Co.......... Ame 125 
CEE (MII Cee ccatasre owas tid 
Parker Mills, com........... 20 35 
Patket Mes WEG icscciinscs hate 7 
PEN I iw bac oth ok be ae . 
Pocesset Hi Ge.k.ccccccacs 50 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........... 250 2065 
Seaconpet Mills ............ 3 
SROOO TEI Gcisesisicceecss pa <a 70 
Stafford Mills ....... Paves a 90 
et. n>, ee 105 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... 7 122 
Wampanoag Mills ) 
Weetamoe Mills ............. 75 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 


Kelly) 
Bid Asked 

AMemahmet WAG co cicccscceces 110 ds 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd........ - 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., com......... 147% 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd......... 110 : 
ete! A ee re 180 
DUEIOD PEE, COisockciccs cess 128 32 
eee MN I ow hav unonceseas 125 135 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.... 146 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd..... 85 es 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... bien nib 
Fairhaven Mills, com......... a 624, 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com....... an 106 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd........ ‘ SS 
Grinnell Mfg. Co Veukwudas ; 135 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. cea aed a 145 
Holmes Mfg. Co, com........ si 235 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd......... 108% ... 
PA SSOUNUN. BENE 6 cco cee ciweceses 1 = -:170 
Manomet Mille .....cccccesse 53 56 
Nashawena Mills Peacaan was 118 
TOG MERE Cie ou ou 6.2 Srna oan 205 
N. B. Cotton Mills .. ieadeern’s 10% 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd....... 97 
Nonquitt Spinning Co....... 68 71 
Pierce Mills aw wewraewie Ge 425 
Potomska Mills ....... kaka 103 107 
Quissett Mills, com.......... : 185 
Quissett Mills, pfd a ‘ ; 100 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com........ 5S h2 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd......... 73 76 
Soule Mills beans Wea 175 
Taber Mills .. Sides < paki 14 
Wamesutta Mills ............. ws 98 
Westie BES sic iiikdvcccvcs 138 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 

Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co........... 98 100 


Am. Yarn & Processing Co... oH 97 


Am. Yarn & Processing Co, 

Ee ene ee eee 102 105 
Arlington Cotton Mills...... 100 108 
BIG BHD: bes-csceveesvevives on 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills....... 144 160 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 7% 

OEE. divewtxtatamnkeaws ave des 104 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10).. 14% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

SE ews neeecccctensawansies 17 2’ 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

BM tn 302 ons deme oo 192 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... 103 wei 
pa: ee ea S87 91 
Climax Spinning Co......... 110 131 
he a aS ar wee fu 
Crescent Spinning Co......... 4 of 
Dixon Mills ewe wn ens 9 101 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd. 38 4" 
Durham Hosiery “B”....... 5 9 
Fagle Yarn. MiG .c6cccsceass 81 85 
Bastern Mfg. C6... ..ccccves 55 71 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 2 144 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

Nae re Netewhe mes ree 
Ce Os cic es danwwe 123 


Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.)..... 49 «= «#56 
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DEPENDABILITY! 


To the buyer of equipment for his factory or 
plant seeking dependability in service, relia- 
bility and reputation of the manufacturer is a 
basis in which he may with confidence place 
his trust. 

It is a matter of pride with us that during the 
fourteen years we have been serving the manu- 
facturers of this Country, we have not vio- 
lated this trust—but built up an envi- 
able reputation for 


QUALITY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 
We solicit your patronage. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Factory and Office 
Steel Equipment. 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


have 









































No. 
Sut one of thirteen stock pat- 


12-24. 

















terns in steel cabinets, for use 

in storing samples, tools, small 

parts, etc. Built special to order 
on request. 












































































































































NO. 110 
Our 40 page catalogue 
shows a complete line of No. 5-26. 
No. 3020 C. S. Stools, Chairs, Trucks, 
Trucks of various patterns and Cabinets, Tables, Bench Our special Bench 
descriptions are shown in our Legs, Waste Cans and Leg Folder gives a 
catalogue, but we specialize in many other items; all complete line of pat- 
made to order requirements in L> prices. terns in all heights 
| this line. Please write for it. and lengths. 
| 






























































Your Exports? 














Why not let us discount your foreign 
bills? 























| 
How Do You Finance 


We make a practice of discounting 
foreign bills of reliable industrial and 
other companies. This method is desir- 
able because its cost is moderate and 
you do not have to employ your own 
capital. 









































Let us discuss with you the handling 
of your exports in this manner. 


















































Bank of New York & Trust Go, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


9 &/OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LIFE 





INSURANCE 
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Financial Markets — Continued 





Gray Mfg. CO....ccccccccccces co. mee 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co... 7%, 8% 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7% 

Mall ‘ssvtusesaxieyeaeee’ waee 101 102% 
Henrietta, 7% pfd..... bas ais 99 
Imperial Yarn Mills......... 114 121 
Jennings Cotton Mills........ 200 = 265 
Limford Mille .....ccccrcocces SO sae 
Locke Cotton Mills Co........ a Ge 

| Lola MEG. CO... cccccccccccces bs 90 
Majestic Mfg. Co...........+. MA nse 
Mansfield Mills .............. 150 3=—-161 
Mooresville Cotton Mills..... 94 98 
Myers Mill ....cccccccccesse 60 68 
National Yarn Mill........... 100) =—110 
Parkdale Mille ...csccscccecs 90 96 
Perfection Spinning Co...... 90 92 
Priscilla Spinning Co......... cae 45 
Ranlo Mig. CO... csccocsccsces 115 Sek 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co....... 80 90 
Roanoke Mills, 744% 1st pfd. 102%... 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd....... 97 100 
Rosemary, 744% pfd.........- 96 98 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co...... 93 98 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 89 92 
Sterling Spinning Co....-.... 100 «107 

|; Stowe Spinning Co... ....- 90 “3: 

| Victory Yarn Mills Co........ ate 7 
Victory, 8% pfd.......scceee 98 99 
Winget Yarn Mills Co........ 4 75 

194 225 








Wiscassett Mills Co........... 








Southern Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 
Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.) 








Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills.......... 114... 
American nae cOseswewense 250 = 265 
Anderson Cotton Mills.......... 100 105 
Arawon MANS .....cccccccececcecs 135 145 
Arcade Cotton Mills........--..- 80 84 
ree roe 250 260 
Arkwright Mills ......cccccccece 100 §=105 
Augusta Factory, Ga............ 43 46 
Avondale Mills, Ala........--..+- 835 900 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.......... eee 400... 
Belton Cotton Mills, com.. 65 70 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd....... 2 94 
SO EEE, AOD s vcccaux sevens cessaue 190 196 
Brandon Mills, pfd.............+-. 97 100 
OED BERED  oniscuvecnnversecncas 111 114 
COIMOUM BAAS ovrccscccccccosvcces en 115 
ee ee ae 185 145 
Chiquola Mfg. Co..........ssee0 255 265 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.......... 9 #898 
EE. OD, concavnccussenws 139 «143 
Clinton Cotton Mills............. ee 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......... 135 141 
SOWRORE: TEMES  scccsccevensccsece 70 75 
EDs. Ee, SOF OEES ClO o osc cc ccesccecss 119 123 
Detinw BER. Bob, BWM. .ccccevenase 150 155 
Dartington. Mig. Co......scvecsece 7 90 
DPEVOON BIS os. vcccvvescevccese eee 
eS rrr re 104 107 
Dunean Billie, DlG......cecccoese 98 99 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga....... 16 170 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga......... 90 100 
Gatney Bie. Co... ccosccnceccess 91 94 
Gainsville Cotton Mills, Ga.... 165 170 
Glenwood Mille ..cccsecccccccese 130 135 
CREED -cacnspacivace’sesendne 129 183 
Graniteville Mfg. Co............. ae ea 
Greenwood Cotton Mills......... ae see 
ED ccsknbsosnsecateses ce 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $50)... 47 50 
EE BEEN nsie0nes0o0sesxtees 145 150 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.......... 
EN IEEE nn nscee 0005s saneesss 150 
Inman Mills, pfd................- 101 
SE SEED adnccsnscvncdcces sss a sais 
PO ED: -wacecovndccesenceass 160 162 
Judson Mills, pfd................ 102 104 
King, John P, ie Oo., Ga... 160 170 
Laurens Cotton Mill]s............ as 

mestone Cotton Mills......... 145 150 
Marion me Se 4) 125 «136 
BERESMONO TEED cccccssvcesccccese 61 66 
ME Too iwigechne esis e0s be 2 «Cité 
eS Re ee 118 «121 
SE ED 656.5066 0000s0 ence 130 135 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.......... 80 % 
Newberry Cotton Mills.......... 128 «131 
PEROT BERING ..ooccccvccccccces 150... 
Norris Cotton Mills............. 85 90 
Oakland Cotton Mills........... 115 «120 
eR a lll 118 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd............ ee 
PONENE DEE. RIO esesesedeeseecese 205 210 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd............ 103 105 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

EE ED ce vnksnwacnens 87 90 
oR ea ee ee 17 20 
Pickens Cotton Mills............ BD «ss 
Piedmont ae EM chbkuscsnssnacs ee ee 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co.. 126 127 
EEE GEREN kv scnessstsenseenes 97 100 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.50)... 91% 10 
Riverside and Dan River........ 215 225 
EE, cccccatulatenehowsn xcs 101 =105 
BeDNey BEEe. OO., GO. ..ccsvcccscce 63 7 
SON DIEED. Sains dnseekovcassece 150 155 
Toxoway Mills (Par. $25)....... 32 
Union-Buffalo Mills ............. ene 65 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.... 94 «8695 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd..... 56 57% 
Victor-Monaghan Co............. 106% 108 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd...... 108 «110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co............ 175 «195 
WEEE cc0 ehaccenbacundsuanns ae 70 
WU RED eee, BOE Rs oe naccunsce 102 105 
Watts Mills, 2d pfd.............. 130 36135 
A Rae ene 106 «6108 
Williamston Mills .............. ae ies 
Woodruff Cotton Mills.......... 160 170 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co....... 112) «15 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 


Employes’ Insurance 





Premiums paid by Manufacturing 
Co. on Additional Policies 
By paying a large share of the pre 

miums on additional insurance, the 


Caron Spinning Co., of Rochelle, [1 


has been instrumental in increasi: 
its employes’ protection to the exten 
of $36,500, bringing the total 


force to about $100,000. 

The original insurance for $66,35 
written by the Metropolitan Life I: 
surance Co., was issued in 1921 wit! 
out cost to the workers, as the Caro: 
company paid the premiums in full 
The coverage for individuals rane 
from $500 to $1,000. 

Recently the Caron company ot 
fered to pay a part of the premiums 
on additional insurance with th: 
Metropolitan. This offer was a 
cepted by fifty-two employes for 
total coverage of $36,500, the indi 
vidual amounts of insurance ranging 
from $500 to $1,000. 


Carpet Stocks Low 


(Continued from page 53) 


no longer be classed as distinctly 
carpet grades. In addition to their 
selection being limited it is stated 
the wools now arriving are below 
former standards by a wide margin. 
Aleppo wools of good quality for- 
merly were I2 inches or more in 
staple while at present they run only 
half this length. In addition supplies 
in foreign markets are smaller than 
in previous years which together with 
spirited bidding on these wools by 
other countries has forced prices up 
drastically. All of these factors have 
contributed tc the present tightness in 
certain lines of manufactured goods 
and after considering them, few be- 
lieve prices can be held at current 
levels far into the future. 

Axminsters have already been 
twice raised in price since last May 
and further increases are expected by 
many factors. Worsted carpet yarns 
have been advanced from 8 to Io per 
cent since the first of October and 
spinners declare their quotations are 
not yet based upon replacement wool 
costs. When present stocks are con 
sumed they will be forced to make an 
increase. At present they refuse to 
accept contracts running more than 
two months ahead. Tapestry carpets 
are rather dull. It is expected in- 
terest will turn from the more expen- 
sive lines to tapestry lines later in the 
season as is usually the case after ax- 
minsters and wiltons have been with- 
drawn. A number of manufacturers 
of the latter are working both night 
and day and an optimistic feeling in 
regard to the next six months is gen 
erally held, contrasting with opposite 
ideas prevalent last May. 





RocupDaALe, Mass. Part of the Roch- 
dale Mills of the American Woolen Co. 
has gone on night work. The mill of 
E. G. Carlton & Sons is operating on 
full time. 
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Little Belief in 


Current Yarn Prices 





Cotton Market Not Expected to 
Hold and Buyers Await Lower 
Levels 
New Yorxk.—It seems as though 
the attitude of the buyer toward the 
cotton yarn market has more or less 
basis in fact and in possible develop- 
ment. Very few are willing to ad- 
mit their belief in any justification 
ior advances in cotton following the 
last Government report and therefore 
are not willing to operate on a firmer 
market, which has prevailed ever since 
that report was published. They are 
at a loss to understand why cotton 
should go up in view of a higher 
estimate than the previous one made 
and although the reason is said to be 
increased foreign buying they regard 
this as merely a forced explanation, 
which does not take into account the 
selling that has been done by foreign 

buyers in the domestic market. 

Also they point to the lack of pur- 
chases of raw material by manufac- 
turers as evident belief on the latter’s 
part that the market will not hold and 
that therefore their policy of aloof- 
ness is justified. 

Certain it is that demand is of very 
small proportions. The majority of 
buyers who are in the market at all 
are operating only for absolute re- 
quirements and in the smallest pos- 
sible way. Certain large users of 
yarn are buying a weck’s supply at a 
time and cannot be persuaded to an- 
ticipate. 

Trade Discouraging 

To many of the oldest factors in 
the yarn business, the present situa- 
tion and the prospects for the near 
future 


are not only puzzling but 
absolutely disheartening. They do 


not foresee any likelihood for business 
‘fa profitable character put through 
mn old line commercial methods, but 
inticipate a continuance of losses un- 
less they depart from their procedure 
‘f the past and consent to enter the 
vambling arena in competition with 
those who have made it a practice to 
speculate on the possibilities of raw 
iaterial with attendant short selling 
nd the numerous risks involved. 
Spinners’ Attitude Firm 
Reflecting the movement of raw 
iterial, spinners for the most part 
re holding more firmly than before 
ie last Government report. They 
scribe their attitude to the belief that 
itton has been picked in a large mea- 
ire and that the estimates of the 
overnment will prove to be too high, 
vith all the effect which such a dis- 
very later on will have. In a good 
any cases the profession is made 
hat sufficient sales have been con- 
immated to warrant refusal to ac- 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Cotton Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business October 27) 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
are Skeins and egal Twist 


4s to 8s —39 





Reet ae 1346 
I ar a a ee . 40 MT gol hare, sa - —45 
BON Cale iain eck ek ala —— 4] 26s 46 
BN ie iu Rose as no's lode —42 30s 49 
ie. .. ae ot —43 Bs anal —54 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
NR res heed is Cre oan aid — cami) 268-2 41714 
10s-2 -401% 30s-2 19 50 
12s-2 $1 - 1114, 368-2 53 54 
ER ge eed are 42% 40s-2 - 5D 
Ree oes. 3 ped —4314, 40s-2 h igh break: uge 58 
20s-2 43144,—44 50s-2 64 
243-2 .45144—461 
Single Warps 
ME aoe gexec ce 4] 24s 161 
ee i as 3 42 26s 17 44,—48 
ae ee es et 43 30s 50 
RS ae ey ee 44 40s - 55 
sd Moines % 8% arse 14 —45 
Two-Ply W arps 
WE oi Sites a. 114%, 24s-2 - 47 
Deets. ova is —42 26s-2 4814-49 
NR ia arettne x Gee giniass - 4214 30s-2 .4914,—51 
BEE {xin 2 Sut < 0 «doom : —43 408-2 ordinary 55 
ee? «o>. dates « Say ss .. 43144—44 ee .63 —64 
MEE Avatk Bitere wc we...  44144—45 
8s-3 and 4- ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 36-37; white, 3814-39. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
as 3 Se ee cna ; —38 223 —- 431% 
BE EN. 3 cictine a —38 2238 (silver) 14.14, 
le ere : 3814,—3914 24s — —44 
les ¢ aiavtls oe 39 —40 26s — —45 
NE. leaks : 4] 30s tying in. . 47 
DRL tei kc Sa s 4114,—42 30s extra quality — —49 
Wises 43. 40s 52 —53 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
20s-2 56 —d7 50s-2 .69 —71 
30s-2 60 —6l 60s-2 73 —76 
36s-2 62 —64 70s-2 82 —86 
10s-2? 64 —66 80s-2 93 98 
Singles ; 
12s 47 —48 30s 7 58 
14s : 48 -49 36s 61 —63 
16s ’ s 49 50 40s 63 —65 
| ee " 50 51 OND So oe Ga cp wine a enue ee 
20s. ......51 —52 60s 71 75 
ae } bas 53 54 70s 82 86 
PRs DD 56 80s 93 98 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
28-2 72 —74 5082 ... 85 —87 
20s-2 74 76 60s-2 92 —996 
368-2 77 —79 70s-2 1 05—1 12 
40s-2 80 —S82 80s-2 1 17—1 25 
1{Rs-2 82 84 . 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Comhed Carded Combed 
a ee 42 —43 KO —h2 26s 48 —A50 58 —#0 
Ec ara alae feos 43 —44 5] —hA3 30s 50 —h2 60 —f2 
Ws i eeon se 431%4—44 52 —54 368 So =i “‘S —08 
MN sig scaich ips 44 —45 AB —AA aie essa cd 56 —58 65 —70 
Be icsarsiaae 44144—45 54 —56 50s -_ — 75 —80 
DS a ace ene 46 —48 56 —58 60s -_ — 80 —85 
Combed, Cones, Warps oul Tubes 
ET ary ns cane aoe cae —A4 400-2 ; ; 7h —8A 
0 A eee es “ —66 50s-2 80 —R5 
Choe cont a aie ena eae hse GRE so ua Sawin conine ced 85 —90 
I SE esa ac w catcarone eS | TOMS osc cnictbena ca ccts 95 —1 00 
NE is oacd afd Sach 6 ope a tS, 72 —Th Ee 5c AM Sink a alee oS 1 05—1 10 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2-, 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best 
Sc casa tenes cvs —e . 80 —RS85 ..90 —95 
TE aia anal td Aaa <a ee 72 —75 85 —90 ....95 —1 00 
BE. WES 6 WAR OKA 75 —80 95 —1 00. 1 00—1 05 
RN aed haar calies i oo dalla ax tai 80 —85 1 00—1 05....1 05—1 10 
aa 8214—87 14 1 05—1 10....1 10—1 15 
as oe a bial bate 85 —90 1 10—1 15....1 15—1 20 
ee eas 90 —95 1°28) 90..:. 1 20-2 
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ee se ae ee le Spot Yarn 
Demand Reported 


Prices of Weaving Yarns Firmer 
Lightweight Interest Improves 
—Combed Sales 
PHILADELPHIA.—Trading has been 
active than last week. A fair 
spot demand for weaving yarns from 
16s to 30s continues and prices ot 
these counts relatively firm be 
cause of the depletion of stocks in 
dealers’ hands. Interest in coarse 
knitting yarns for spot delivery from 
heavy-weight 
ported, 


less 


are 


underwear mills is re- 
although less brisk than dur- 


ing recent weeks. There has been 
more inquiry for fine counts for 
light-weights than heretofore and 


several fair sized contracts have been 
placed for delivery to run until next 
April. Prices paid in such contracts 
vary from 45c to 47c for 30s double 
carded. Ordinary carded qualities 
have sold up-state in small to medium 
sized lots at 38c basis 10s or slightly 
less, although later in the week quo- 
tations were raised in sympathy with 
raw cotton. Mercerizers have pur- 
chased considerable combed yarn this 
week, 


or 7 Cc 


prices averaging 56c for 


for 60s-2 


20s 
Mercerized yarns 
are in good demand and several re- 
port large sales with prices becoming 
stronger. 
More Inquiries 

Although the volume of new busi- 
has fallen off somewhat this 
week a larger number of inquiries 
are being received and dealers state 
they could do a good business if they 
had larger stocks on hand or if they 
would sell under the current market. 
In other words there is a good po- 
tential demand to be satisfied. Spin- 
ners and dealers are becoming more 
optimistic concerning the future and 


ness 


asking prices are firmer. Stocks of 
yarns are being gradually reduced 
and the numbers which have been 


especially active, such as I2s, 14s and 
16s carded cones, are low and must 
come from the spinner in a majority 
of instances. 

Manufacturers have generally re- 
fused to order yarn ahead and no 
excessive stocks in their hands are 
noted. At the same time it is ad- 
mitted both weavers and_ knitters 
have reduced their stocks of finished 
goods considerably and at present to 
a greater degree are refusing to make 
up more goods until they have actual 
orders in hand. 

Knitting Yarn Sales 

It is reported sales of carded knit- 
ting yarns have been made up-state 
on a basis lower than 38c for Ios, 
early in the week, as a number of 
local dealers who named this figure 
state they lost the business. Other 


counts were sold at 39c for 14s and 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER 


YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Oct. 29 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).— The market generally continues in healthy 


position, spinners of American cotton insisting on full rates. 
The output of mills is fully sold. Egyptian quotations are 


racing away from buyers. 





4oc for 18s average quality. Prac- 
tically all trading in such counts has 
been for quick shipment or delivery 
during the next three weeks, as man- 
ufacturers state unless they can de- 
pend on receiving yarn within this 
time they lose orders from their own 
customers who demand shipment as 
quickly as possible. 

The light-weight situation has im- 
proved and although buying from this 
trade is not general several dealers 
state a number of mills have bought 
ahead as far as next April, on a basis 
of 45c or higher for 30s double 
carded and other numbers in propor- 
tion. While a number have already 
bought part of their requirements 
dealers believe a large volume is yet 
to be placed providing manufacturers 
do a fair season’s business this year. 
It is not expected that this trade will 
operate on the same basis as the 
heavy-weight mills have done, that is, 
to delay yarn purchases until the last 
moment. At present raw cotton is 
relatively cheap and yarns are lower 
in proportion and many feel a num- 
her of manufacturers will soon take 
advantage of this condition to place 
at least a portion of their future re- 
quirements in advance of receipt of 
actual goods orders. 

Weavers Conservative 

Weavers are buying small to med- 
ium sized quantities with delivery in 
most instances requested within six 
weeks or earlier if possible. Two-ply 
yarns from 16s to 30s are in most 
request, single warps and 
skeins being less active. Prices of 
two-ply are approximately one-half 
cent higher than last week, the mar- 
ket being 44 to 45c for 20s-2 and 
Soc for 30s-2 warps. Sales are made 
by dealers in this market at little or 
none below the lowest quotations 
named by spinners indicating the 
diminishing importance of stock lots 
at this time. There is a fair demand 
for 8s-3 and four-ply white and 
tinged, prices in sales noted averag- 
ng 36c to 37c on tinged and 38c to 
30c for white stock. 

Combed Yarns Improve 
lwo ply combed yarns for mercer- 

y purposes are moving more 
reely and prices have strengthened 
during the week. A number of mer- 
ccerizers have purchased medium sized 

intities, one buying three lots of 
100,000 Ibs. each. Prices noted in 
hese sales were two cents lower than 
spinners now ask, mercerizers buy- 
ins 60s-2 at Stocks of 20s-2, 
248-2 and 30s-2 are low and prices 
firm. Mercerizers state they have 
experienced an active week. Several, 
however, report little business as they 
claim it was necessary to shade prices 


active 


i ls 
s 


70¢. 


below 88c for 60s-2 to attract this 
business. 





Asking Prices Advance 





Most Yarn Users Satisfied to 
Await Another Decline 

Boston, Oct. 29.—The price weak- 
ness in practically all parts of the 
cotton yarn market that developed in 
anticipation of a bearish cotton report 
last week, and that was intensified 
aftér publication of the report, was 
largely eliminated by the radical ad- 
vance in cotton on Monday. The 
latter encouraged the majority of 
spinners to advance asking prices an 
average of a cent a pound on all 
medium and coarse count weaving 
and knitting yarns and the majority 
of dealers have followed this advance. 
Since Monday there has been just 
enough yarn offered direct by spin- 
ners and by dealers at prices a half 
cent or so below previous minimums 
to encourage most users to remain 
out of the market. The majority of 
users are in a position to maintain 
such a waiting policy for several 
weeks and so are the majority of 
spinners. The price position of the 
market for the future will, therefore, 
be dependent largely upon the course 
of raw cotton prices, and it is signifi- 
cant that majority sentiment is bear- 
ish on cotton prices. 

The minimum touched last 
week by carded yarns was 43c for 
20s-2 ply warps, 46c for 26s-2 ply, 
and 47c for 30s-2 ply; for hosiery 
yarns the minimums were 37c for 10s 
frame-spun cones, 42c for 22s and 
45¢c for 30s tying-in. It is still pos- 
sible to buy hosiery yarns within a 
half cent of last week’s minimums, 
although the lowest prices of the ma- 
jority of spinners are up at least a 
cent. On weaving yarns the advance 
is more nearly a full cent, with 2o0s- 
2 ply warps generally held at 44 to 
45c, 26s-2 ply at 47 to 48c, and 30s- 
2 ply at 49 to Soc. 

The market is firmer on all 
combed and fine count yarns, although 
prices are decidedly irregular and 
spinners are not allowing a slight 
difference between their idea of price 
and that of the buyer to prevent con- 
summation of a sale. On anything 
spun from 1% inch and longer do- 
mestic cotton or from Sak. Egyptian 
however, 


basis 


they. are very firm in 
sympathy with the strength of prices 


of such cottons. Spinners have car- 


ried forward but small stocks of 
such cottons from last season and 
when these are exhausted a higher 


and firmer price basis for combed 
and fine count yarns seems inevitable 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 

















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 


Representative 





Whites, Stock, 


All of COLUMBUS,GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 











L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills 
28s to 32s Cones 
Full Double Carded 


Company 
10s to 20s 
Single and Ply 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 





Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Milis 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
? “YARNS”! 
> 2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


QUAIL 


\ 
i 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
foo MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


feC/EIQ Dd iiliNiiaiaim 
GUA SRL AESS NTR Ra 


ath Wit 


CONAN AAR 


OK 


FT | 


A SN SSS A a 


fe} Compep Sake 
PAULSON.LINKROUMACO, 1} | | Cousin Sea Istanp 


| Wee YARNS 
COTTON YARNS lie 30/2 to 300/2 


In the Natural 
Weav:nc AND KNITTING 


ye = also 
stanpamn ootvon.uss ~ | Gassep ano Mercerizep 


CEDARTOUN. GA. On Cones or in Skeins 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW -YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Selling Agents for 


PROVIDENCE 


«ee 


Vie gay a eer eS 


Sy 


beak TS ts 


66-72 Leonard St. 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 


86-88 . N. Y. 
Worth St. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CoO. 
— Rev. Thread 268 te 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 20s to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s te 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s te 30s 

STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 

PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 

GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded ts te 30s 

ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 208 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 











LOWELL 
CRAYON 
COMPANY 


Lowell 
Mass. 









Original 
Manufacturers 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPO@L 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Delisertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Weonsocket, Rhede Island 





LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


RAMIE NOILS 


Flax and Flax Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 





CHARLOTTE, N. C 


New York 
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Steady Yarn Demand 





Only a Few Users Wait Till After 
Election 


Cuicaco.—The demand for cotton 
yarn during the week has been steady 
and orders have been placed by dif- 
ferent manufacturers in all branches 
of the business. 

A number of concerns decided to 
wait until the Government report pub- 
lished last Saturday, and now that 
this is over, some of the manufac- 
turers will probably decide to come 
into the market, although a few are 
still planning to wait until after 
election. 

Prices are about the same as last 
week, with 20s-2 white around 45c., 
30s-2 at 50c. and 40-2 at 56c. Knit- 
ting yarns are selling on a basis of 
about 40c. for 1os-I, with 16s-I 
around 42c. and 22s-I around 43%c. 


S.M.D.Clapper with Cannon 


Samuel M. D. Clapper, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia, cotton 





S. M. D. Clapper. 


yarns, it is announced, will resign 
that position on Jan. 1, 1925, to be- 
come general manager of the cotton 
yarn department of the Cannon Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Clapper has 
been identified with the textile indus- 
try for over 25 years, having become 
connected with the former Aken Ktg. 
Co., Philmont, N. Y., in 1897. Early 
in 1908, he became associated with 
the New York office of Wm. D’Olier 
& Co., and in 1913 was transferred 
to the Philadelphia office. Shortly 
after this he became a member of the 
firm, and upon the incorporation of 
the business, he became vice-president 
and general manager. He is also 
president of the Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants’ Association, the national 
organization of this important trade. 
Mr. Clapper has long been recognized 
as one of the outstanding figures in 
the cotton yarn trade, by reason of 
his merchandising and _ executive 
ability. 


New York 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 













































Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Knowledge 


The customer having ac- 
curate knowledge of costs, 
from yarn to finished pro- 
duct, is daily impressed 
with the actual Net saving 
from the use of CANNON 
OUALITY yarns. 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 
increasing patronage of 
America’s Foremost Manu- 
facturers. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


NC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chattanooga 








Providence Boston 
Amsterdam, N. Y, 
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Cushion 
or No Cushion } 


for perfect winding, order 


‘4 “SONOCO” 
AMERICAN YARN 3 ereraad 
& PROCESSING CO. 


| the round, polished-nose plays off the last 
— i lap of yarn without a hitch. 
Mount Holly, N. C. | Send for Color Chart. 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S.C. 


J Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
yy 1717T1e1 S QtTi Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
M Izers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills 


Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE - WHAT YOU BUY 


, r Ye The man who specifies Quissett Quality Yarns 
346 Broadway, New York City | 


is assured — 





] That he is getting yarns made from high 
grade, carefully selected early bloom cotton. 
FORR I: ~ | BRO | HE RS 2— That it is made by experts whose entire lives 
4 have been spent in the textile industry. 
~ . Ih. ° 3 That the yarn will work smoothly on loom or 
119 De 4th Bias Forrest Bidg., Philadelphia knitting machine with a low percentage of 
breakage. 
That fabric made of this yarn will be a credit 
to the house. 
That the yarn will always be of the same 
high grade, whether the order be the first or 
the fiftieth. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides, 
Pimas and Peruvians. 


.Quissett Mill-New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 113) 





cept low offers. This situation must 
be true in instances but at the same 
time in other quarters sufficient evi- 
dence of stocks on hand has come to 
light to warrant the belief that certain 
spinners at least are whistling to keep 
up their courage. 

As long as the market continues 
upward it is not likely that any of 
these stocks will be disclosed. 

On certain counts which are not in 
demand as, for instance, 20s-2 skeins 
and tubes, it is said that offers below 
the market on material quantities have 
already been made. For instance an 
aggregate of 300,000 lbs. of 20s-2 
skeins has been offered through a 
broker for immediate delivery and 
this seller has professed the belief 
that he can secure them for 42%c. 
Little interest however is shown in 
this description but warps of the same 
count can be sold at 43%c. and pos- 
sibly 44c. with spinners unwilling to 
accept anything below 45c. The same 
is true of 30s-2 warps. which prob- 
ably could be sold today at 48'%c. 
though it would be difficult to buy 
anything below 50c. from the spin- 
ner. 

Consuming Trades Dull 

No class of trade seems to be in 2 
position to take on any quantity of 
yarn. It is admitted that the wire 
trade has a latent buying power and 
continued upward movement of prices 
may frighten them into the market 
but at present their operations are 
limited in the extreme. The dress 
goods trade of Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity is buying about 25,000 Ibs. a week 

f warps but with no apparent 
anxiety about the future. 

The towel trade is operating in a 
negligible way, while manufacturers 
of webbing, although buying slightly 
more in certain instances, are pro- 
ceeding with a decided degree of 
caution. Consumers of hosiery yarn 
admit a better business but are not 
reflecting this condition in their pur- 
chases. Better grades of hosiery 
yarns, from 22s up, are firmer but in 
coarse counts there is more or less of 
a weakness on a basis of practically 
38c. for Ios. 


Yarn Standardization Approved 


Yarn dealers in the local market 
profess their approval of efforts 
which are being made by spinners’ 
associations in conjunction with de- 
irtments of the Government to ef- 
ct a certain amount of standardiza- 
mn on yarn products, coupled with 
an attempt to lessen the counts neces- 
sary to produce as well as other ef- 
forts at simplified practice. Dealers 
agree that the more the business is 
standardized and the less the number 
of counts and varieties of put up de- 
manded by the customer, the less yarn 
it will be necessary to carry in stock, 

ith attendant saving in interest 
charges, warehousing expenses, etc. 


t 

£ 

te 
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Wastes Steadying 


— ne 


Larger Supply In Prospect With 
Demand Rather Better 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is inactive. There is no great demand 
for materials although the scarcity of 
some stocks produces a seeming de- 
mand. If regular supplies were ar- 
riving the market would be utterly 
confused and unable to handle them 
and a slump in prices would occur. 

The cotton waste market is carry- 
ing on under conditions that are al- 
together unsatisfactory and that make 
it well nigh impossible for any one 
in meeting the market to do anything 
more than at the best break even. Un- 


certainty dominates the situation. 
Political uncertainty, crop uncer- 
tainty, manufacturing uncertainty. 


Manufacturing in New England is 
increasing slightly, but there are no 
evidences that the movement will take 
on any large activity this side the 
election at the earliest. 

The outlook for a larger supply of 
wastes especially from the south looks 
more promising. Cotton spinning 
took quite a jump forward in Septem- 
ber, active spindles based on single 
shift capacity showing an advance of 
13 per cent. This large increase is 
due chiefly to southern operations, for 
the industry in New England is very 
spotty and while some mills are in- 
creasing their output others are cur- 
tailing, two or three New England 
mills closing down recently. The 
best combers are moving on a 90-92 
per cent basis while the best strips 
including sak strips are moving on a 
level from 85 to 90 per cent. Rovings 
and spinners are on a 98 to 100 per 
cent basis. White vacuum strips are 
quoted 17 to 18c., colored 
strips 13 to I4c. 


Current Quotations 
Peeler comber ‘ 


vacuum 


iy | ere 21 214 
Reyptian, comber .......5.... 21 21u%,¢ 
Choice willowed fly........... 11%,—12¢ 
Choice willowed picker........ 10 1146 
eg a 22 221, 
Linters (mill run) ........... 5l4— &e 


Spooler (single) ..........++0. 


Wine white cop .......-s+-++. 191%4—20c. 


Cotton Waste Trade Note 

The Duty Committee of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Waste Exchange will hold 
a conference with the Horticultural 
Board at Washington in the near 
future on the matter of fumigation 
of imported pulled threads. The 
Board has ruled that if any given con- 
signment contains more than I per 
cent of soft waste then fumigaticn 
is necessary. This is based upon a 
previous ruling of the Board that 
card waste, strips excluded, must be 
fumigated. One of the questions to 
be raised is whether the soft waste 
which might make the entire consign- 
ment fumigable is of card room or 
weave room origin. Secretary Rob- 
erts of the exchange states that the 
margin of profit on pulled threads is 
so small that if the importer figures 
that the stock will be passed free of 
fumigation and the inspector insists 
that it be fumigated the profit is 
wiped out. 

















‘OJ aMies ON (OMPAHNY 


(or TON Yarns 


77 Summer S¢é.- 


Mass. 


Boston, 





COTTON HARD 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 





ORSWELL MILLS 


(2579) 119 












387 Se. La Salle St. Chicage 


Fitchburg, Mass. 











COTTON YARNS 








Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 








WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


LOW.OLEARY ss 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JoHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway 


Karded 
and Combed 


88 Leonard Street 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





All Descriptions 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Cotton Yarns 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 




















New York 









New York 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


SPECIAL PROCESS 
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To serve Penn- 


Mr. William Beatty, a man of long 
experience in the trade has been 
appointed our Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative with office at Glenside. 
He is ready to cooperate with mill 
men in supplying Marlboro Combed, 
Peeler and Mercerized Yarns, also 
Carded Yarns both in Singles and 
Plys. 


MARLBORO COTTON MILLS 
McColl, S. C. 


Sales Offices: 
350 B’dway,NewYork 320Ohio Bidg. Akron,O. 
146 Dale Ave., Oakland, Cal. Glenside, Pa. 


Wool 

Worsted 

Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


‘Si dentin tin & — 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


WRITE for samples 


and prices for our Sewing 
and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You certainly 
want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. 


D. H. Mavuney, Pres. Puit S. Steer, Vice-Pres. D. A. Rupisttt, Secretery 
J. S. P. Canrzenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. || 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. | 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE |} 


Geo. B. PFINGST | 
INCORPORATED i 


3rd & Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 


Combination Yarns of All Kinds | 


DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 151 Fifth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


BUFFALO MILLS, INC. SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. TRYON, N. C. 

18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded Mercerized 40/1 to 100/1 

Knitting and Weaving. Also Two Ply 100/s to 140/s. 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


Y ARN 24-30 South Clinton Street 


All Descriptions 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WIN°SDE LOGES: CONN. 


RO seca 


NOVELTY YARNS Spits °in"°Gsceon © COTTON WARPS So So"Shs themes 


Wool, Worsted,Mehair and Silk In Pancy Twist, Cedere and Primeed 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Oo. S. HAWES ® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COTTON YARNS 4nop Numzes 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS eho: Mills | WE SELL 
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COTTON MARKETS 


Cotton Holds Steady 


On Trade Demand 


Quick Break on Government Crop 
Figures Followed by Sharp 
Advances 

The Government’s reports making 
the condition of the crop 54.7, the in- 
licated yield 12,675,000 bales and the 
ginning prior to Oct. 18 7,600,828 
bales were followed by rather a sharp 
break in the cotton market last Satur- 
day. Evidently the figures were a 
little above the expectation of pre-re- 
port buyers, but it soon became very 
clear that they had not made a bearish 
impression upon the trade at large. 
At any rate brokers who usually op- 
erate for either domestic or foreign 
trade interests were active buyers at 
the declines and after some hesitation 
at the opening on Monday, prices 
turned upward on covering. 

January contracts which had sold 
off to 22.20¢ immediately after the 
publication of the crop figures, ad- 
vanced to 24.00¢ and while the up- 
ward movement was checked at this 
level by realizing, the market showed 
a generally steady undertone owing to 
the apparent absence of spot pressure 
and the more optimistic views which 
has recently been gaining ground as to 
general trade prospects. 

It is quite possible that the recent 
steadiness of the market has been due 
largely to the filling of old engage- 
ments for October shipment. The 
chances are that a good deal of cotton 
was sold for early fall shipment on the 
declines of last summer and that the 
apparent ease with which the market 
has absorbed new crop offerings has 
been a natural result. 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 





= all Oct. 22 High Low Oct. 29 Chge. 

ee 23. 00 23.40 22.17 23.41 + .41 
EOC.. caeve 22.98 23.88 22.10 23.41 + .438 
ann, swonn 23.00 24.00 22.20 23.55 + .55 
Feb. ..... 23.24 23.65 22.69 23.70 + .46 
March ... 23.37 24.25 22.50 23.86 + .49 
April .... 23.50 23.95 22.65 23.96 + .46 
May ..... 28.62 24.50 22.70 24.07 + .45 
June ..... 23.45 23.90 22.60 23.91 + .46 
July ..... 23.80 2418 2245 23.75 + 45 
Aug. .... 22.62 23.16 21.86 23.17 + .55 
Sept. .... 22.50 22.98 21.70 28.02 + 52 
OM. cane 23.90 23.86 22.61 a 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

3 N York N son L’pool 
Fri. Oct. 24.... 2335. 22.50¢c. 13.45d. 
Sat, Oct. 25..... 22.95¢e.  22.15¢ 13.284 
M Oct. 27 24.20c.  23.35¢ 13.204 
Tues., Oct. 28 24.20c. 23.45¢ 13.694. 
Wed 24.20c. 23.55¢ 13.644 


ed Oct. 29.. i‘ . \e . 
Th rs., Oct. 30.. 24.100. 23.40c. 13.764. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


(Middling) 
Spot Stocks 

Prices This Last 

: Nov. 1 week Year 

a rarer 23.55 485,170 369,932 

New Orleans ...... 23.55 269,793 148,788 

MODINE Sree cesses 23.00 11,421 9,158 

a NE Fee aos we 23.50 8&2, 

a a 
Wil nington ...... <ss<e. ” Se 
OTN Geri 50x00 23.38 40,507 
Baltimore ......... 23.50 1,319 
NO OMNI whos 6sia oe 23.19 44,276 
Memphis .......... 23.00 99,206 
ey TM cies baci 22.7 1,453 
DOME gdoxescavs 23.55 485,009 
Little Rock 23.00 39,541 





At the same time the trade buying 
here, coupled with the fact that hedge 
selling has been comparatively small, 
would suggest that spinners abroad, at 
least, are disposed to make sure of 
their requirements and that holders of 
spot cotton in the South lack neither 
confidence nor the ability to market 
slowly if necessary. 

A lull"in spot demand is not unlikely 
after October shipments have been 
provided for and it is still rather early 
in the season for any general holding 
movement to develop in the South. 
Between the possibilities in this di- 
rection and the extent of recent ad- 
vances in futures, reactions might 
reasonably be expected, but the temper 
of sentiment has obviously changed 
with the shifting of attention from 
crop estimates to improving reports 
from textile centers abroad and the 
talk of a probable increase in domestic 
demand after the elections are over. 


Whereas not long ago people were 
talking the probability of increased 
offerings on advances and the possi- 
bility of 20c cotton under the weight 
of the new crop movement, many are 
now looking for increased demand on 
the declines and higher prices as soon 
as the flow of cotton through the gins 
begins to subside. 


There has been comparatively little 
criticism of the last Government 
crop figures. The ginning of 7,600,- 
000 bales to Oct. 18 would constitute 
about 60% of the indicated crop of 
12,675,000 bales which is not far out 
of line with average percentage of the 
crop ginned to that date during the 
last four years. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Oct Oct. Last 


Market 22 29 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston ... 23.05 23.66 +50 30.25 10,361 
New Orleans.. 22.90 23.55 +65 holiday 5,478 
Mobile ...+.... 22.50 23.00 50 6.29.88 109 
Savannah ..... 23.10 23.50 a 29.78 1, 498 
Norfolk ....... 28.25 23.38 +12 29.75 3, 067 
New York..... 24.20 24.20. ..... WES” “wisinace 
Augusta ....... 23.00 23.19 +19 29.75 3,251 
Memphis ...... 22.76 23.00 +2 30.75 23,200 
St. Louis...... 22.50 22.75 +25 31.00. ...... 
Houston ...... 23.10 23.55 +45 30.00 87,323 
Dallas ........ 22.25 22.65 +40 29.70 75,382 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 


grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gom’y gusta age 
. 90f 1L25¢ 1.00 1.00 1.02¢ 
-Tt 1.00F -75t 75 -T9t 
d 7 -50t e 
-38t -50t -25t -38t 33t 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% -%* 
2.25% 2.00° 2.00% 2.00% 2.039 
3.50 4.00% 3.00% 2.75¢ $.28¢ 
4.75% 6.00% 4.00° 3.75% 4.46° 
YELLOW in 
hs -75* 1.00° Even .44* 
B,  Toeccscccccece 1.15° 1.25¢ " 1.00* -93* 
\. sees 1.75% 1.756% 1.75% 2.00% 1.989 
+ 3.60° 3.00% 3.00° 38.75° 38.33¢ 
4.50° 6.50% 4.50% 4.75% 4.88° 
YELLOW STAINED 
1.65 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.66¢ 
1.90% 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.18¢ 
2.60° 2.75% 2.75° 2.50% 3.95° 
BLUB STAINED 
1.75° 1.50° 1.25 1.25% 1.33¢ 
2.00° 2.00° 1.75% 1.75° 1.78¢ 
2.75 2.50° 250° 2.50% 32.¢63¢ 








ACG STCRED 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, seats Goods and for insulating 
wires. : : : : : : : 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 
(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
ew Hampshire, Maine and Verment) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80/2 Natural and 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 300 CHESTNUT ST. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


REPRESENTATIVE—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of ° 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, ete. 





Used by every U. S. Government 
Department and standard equip- 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both routine and experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re- 
quirements of the textile and rubber 
industry all over the world. 
Proven by years of continuous ser- 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and 
Kasy to operate and Reliable under 
all Conditions. 








Represented in New York by 
UNITED STATES TESTING Co., INC., 
316 Hudson St., New York 


HENRY L. SCOTT £ CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
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GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 


i LOOM HARNESSES 
| | | GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 










COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlingt Pawtucket, R. I. 


on St., 
nufacturer: 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick Finis TAPES ana BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 


SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 
425 HILL STREET 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Phone: 
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THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING CO. 





UNION 6001 |} 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Ideal Cotton Weather 


Will Have to Await Tail Crop for 
the Lower Grades 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 27.— Sales 
oi staples and short cotton reached a 
combined total of 23,200 bales here 
last week. Demand was broad but 
the stock consists almost entirely of 
strict low middling and middling cot- 
ton, with some strict middling. 

The ideal weather of the last four 
weeks has made it possible to harvest 
the crop in excellent condition, and it 
looks now that the tail end of the 
crop must be waited for to obtain the 
usual supply of low grades. The 
writer estimates that approximately 
63% of the crop of Mississippi had 
been ginned to Oct. 18, Arkansas 
49%, Tennessee 26% and Missouri 
the estimate for the belt is 
58%, against an average to the date 
of 51.2%, a high of 71.7% and low of 
37.7%. The usual margin between 


Of. « 
15 O>» 


d/*4 70+ 
picking and ginning is from 5 to 
10%. This year ginning is keeping 
up with the picking fairly well, ex- 
cellent weather, good roads and the 
greater use of motors contributing to 
this result. 

Government Report Results 

Neither demand nor offerings ap- 
peared to shrink ahead of the Gov- 
ernment report last Saturday notwith- 
standing much uncertainty here as to 
what the reports would show. The 
ginning was larger than expected, 
and helped to encourage belief in a 
13,000,000 bale crop. Liverpool is 
doing more in this market than in two 
years at least. Most of the demand 
is for export or for the Carolinas. 
Middling inch cotton is going at about 
even with the December contract in 
New York to 50 on. Middling 1-1/16 
cottons at 25 to 75 on, middling 1% 
staples, 175 to 200 on; middling 
1-3/16 staples 300 to 350 on; middling 
1% staples 525 to 600 on. ‘The im- 
pression seems to prevail that the 
decline on the bureau report Saturday 
will likely improve the basis. Values 
on actual sales during the week 
ranged from 22c. for middling % inch 
cottons to 29%c. for 1-5/16 staples. 
Strict middling 1-3/16 staples are sell- 
ing at 26 to 27c., while strict mid- 
dling 1% inch staples are bringing 
24% to 25Vc. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Oct. 25 oO 8 


t. et. 1 
10 markets’ average. 22.25c. 22.55c. 
MDONE usewinsscenx .25e. 22.50¢ 


Premium , Staple 


First sales Factors’ Table Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling. Prices Nominal 
Bhs Se cece snebeein senae4 2414%4—25 lee. 
WM, cachavaeekenesa on 26 —27c. 
P ASE ERS aWinnnnatesca eck hx 28%4—29'%4c 
Current Sales 

For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 
10 markets bales.. 23,200 149,945 174,199 
Memphis total ... 11,859 20,650 16,400 
Including f. o. b.. 238,638 11,400 9,100 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 

Gross receipts ... 57,144 34,979 &, 
Net receipts ..... t 17,376 27,727 

— nl since Aug. 1, 

cEbeecspeaes® 391 68,681 139,663 
Tots stock ...... 85,833 99,644 146,091 
Inercase for week 19,471 11,384 14,964 


Cotton Buying Checked 
Monday’s Advance Causes Re- 
sumption of Hand-to-Mouth 
Boston, Oct. 
active buying and price fixing by 
spinners that followed publication last 
week of a bearish government report, 
and that was almost as pronounced | 
on premium cottons as on shorter up- 
lands, was almost entirely checked by 
Monday’s advance and the majority 
of spinners have since then been op- 
erating in a hand-to-mouth manner. 
With cotton still making throughout 
the south, and with demand for yarns 


and cloths inactive, spinners are not 
encouraged to operate at current 
values. Little attention is given to 


the possibility that a Republican land- 
slide might start a moderate boom 
in general business and tend to offset 
the effect upon cotton prices of an in- 
creasing yield. 

The advance in premium cottons is 
almost exactly proportional to the net 
advance for the week in the Decem- 
ber option, with low grade and longer 
extra staples maintaining their rela- 
tively firm basis. Rejections of pre- 
mium cottons because of short staple 
have been unusually large so far this 
season, but business is so slack on 
combed and fine count yarns and 


cloths that few manufacturers are in- | 


clined to anticipate their needs for 
extra staple cottons at current prices. 


The feature of the Egyptian market | 
has been a squeeze on October-De-| - 


cember commitments of both Sak and 
Uppers that has carried them to a 
premium of about 5c above the No- 
vember and December options. Ship- 
pers are being squeezed and spinners 
are out of the market entirely for 
prompt shipments, and so far as do- 
mestic buyers are concerned are prac- 
tically out of the market on futures. 
Evidently there has been considerable 
foreign support on Sak, as the Novem- 
ber option was run up to $44.50 dur- 
ing the week and closed today at 
$43.83. The top on the December 
Upper option for the week was $30.25. 
Current Quotations 

Average prices for November ship- 

ments of middlings and strict mid- 


dling hard western cotton (full 

lengths) are as follows: 

SN, ces assesses 25 to26e.  25%4to2’6e. 

11/16 to & in..... WBWYyto2ee. 2 to27ec. 

DS Me Bank vcavcavaee 26 to27e. 264%4to27%Ke. 

; Zt iivacankssses WwtoIWIKee. Wieto3s0e. 
cidessdeewneas 33 to35e. 344 to36ece. 


Toke Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for Nov.-Jan. ship- 
ments, c. i. f. Boston as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 479/16c, up 3%4c 
from Oct. 22; Medium Uppers, 33%c, 
off 7/16c. They report closing prices 
Oct. 29 on the Alexandria exchange 


as follows: Nov. (Sak.) $43.83, up 
22% points from Oct. 22; Dec. 


(Uppers) $29.58, up 28 points. 





Cotton Trade Note 


Henry Chanin & Co., Inc., cotton 
wastes and foreign cottons, have re- 
moved their offices to 222 Summer 
“treet, Boston. 


29.—The moderately | 
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PINNING mills which produce a 

uniform even yarn for mercerizing — 

is one reason for Standard Mercerized 
yarn quality and knitting economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 
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High Grade Carded ‘Yarn 


from the 


MOORE COTTON MILL CO. 


The quality ot a cone of yarn or even a large ship- 
ment is not a fair test of the mill’s product. It is the 
standard of quality maintained for a long period 
regardless ot variations in raw material, changes in 
personnel or any other factor. 


At the Moore Mill quality has become a habit on its 
high grade carded 36s to 40s. 


Lenoir Cotton Mills Moore Cotton Mill Co. 


Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 
20s to 50s Carded 40S to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 
Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted 
Yarn for Men’s Wear | 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS..WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphi a, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 
9 CHICAGO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufecturer® *' WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
net N. J. ' 


: a ae 
Worsted Yarns and Tops 


Incorporated 1904 
FINE 


WOOLEN 
AND 


MERINO 
YARNS 
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G. F. Landman & Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WEAVING YARNS 


it KNITTING 


) UT E Rwea f 
ae Worsted—Mohair—Merino—Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 
Worsted, Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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WORSTED YARN MARKET 


Mixtures Selling 
for Next Season 


Some Contracting Ahead by Men’s 
\Year Mills— Dress Goods 
Yarns Quiet 
Except in instances where manu- 
facturers locate spinners who will sell 
slightly below current prices, there 
is a general tendency to postpone 
important transactions until election 
uncertainties have been removed. 
Several men’s wear manufacturers, 
however, have placed good sized 
orders for their next season’s yarns, 
being’ in most cases, for 2-36s and 
2-408 half blood Bradford spun mix- 
tures at $2.35 and $2.65 respectively. 
These buyers feel there is sufficient 
yarn business being delayed until 
after election so that a buying move- 
ment of considerable proportion will 
occur at that time, causing prices to 
become firmer than at present. They, 
therefore, are taking advantage of 
the policy of other buyers to defer 
purchases and are placing their busi- 
ness before the majority. Dress 
goods yarns are not active and mills 
are largely covered on the balance of 
their rush orders now in hand. Knit- 
ting yarns are quiet. Prices of all 
yarns are firm and quotations of spin- 

ners are trending higher. 
Dress Goods Mills Busy 
While dress goods mills are run- 
ning well at present it is stated they 
have comparatively little advance 
business on their books, the majority 
being for as quick shipment as pos- 
sible. This condition necessitated a 
number working both day and night 
to turn orders out as quickly as pos- 
sible. Several, however, believe this 
will be over within three or 
four weeks when they will turn their 
attention to new fabrics. A number 
are endeavoring to popularize plaid 
effects in contrast to stripes which 
have been in largest request during 
recent weeks. In view of this situa- 
tion yarn sales to this trade have been 
of a filling-in character, dealers re- 
porting sales of 2-50s Bradford and 
30s or 25s warp yarn, the popular 
wumbers recently, have fallen off to 
small proportions. Current quota- 
tions of 2-50s Bradford vary from 
2.50 to $2.60, while French spinners 
ask up to $2.70 for this number. 
everal spinners of mixtures have 
reccived fair sized orders this week 
1 men’s wear mills who are cov- 
¢ their requirements after Janu- 
1. One dealer, a party to such 
ansaction states he was compelled 
zive the buyer an option to cancel 
contract in the event their elec- 
expectations were not realized. 
other instances the manufacturer 
persuaded to place the order now 
cause the spinner shaded his ask- 
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(Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128 to 2-168, lew com.....1 20—1 25 
2-208 to 2-248, low %......1 25—1 35 
2-20s to 2-268, % blood..... 1 45—1 50 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4% blood..... 1 50—1 60 
2-308 to 2-328, % blood, S. A.1 55—1 60 


2-328, % blood, domestic....1 65—1 70 
Seer rere ee 1 70—1 75 
2-266, % blood............ 1 75—1 80 
eee 1 80—1 85 
ee” Ae 1 85—1 90 
EE ee 2 10—2 15 
I ere ee 2 15—2 20 
Se ee ae 2 20—2 25 
2-50s, high, % blood........2 40—2 45 
ST eee ee 2 50—2 60 
Pos, fine Deiat atpienire a écaie 3 00-—3 10 


French System 


Bee, CNN ies vee wiwe ss 1 50—1 55 
20s, high quarter.......... 1 60—1 70 
OO Sh PON havc i vce ciacicc. 1 80—1 90 
te 1 90—2 00 
oe OO” Se 2 05—2 15 
ee 2 30—2 35 
dy ie 6 oe aa Ke eee eka eee 2 50—2 55 
wee 8 66e cee oeeW heen ans 2 90—3 00 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low % blood....... -1 25—1 85 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 blood..... 1 45—1 55 
2-268, %4 blood...... coes oh 5SO—1 CO 
2-30s, %& blood...... os eee el 55—1 65 
2-20s, % blood......... -.-1 65—1 75 
Bs Sb OR aac scwcaneve 2 10—2 15 
French Spun Merino, White 
CET ccc ccceceweeces 1 7O—1 75 
eas G oss.ccees ..-l 85—1 90 
I oraiacy Gian <4-< 050 an © 1 95—2 00 
Pe NES a cide 2 ohare ahies 2 05—2 10 





ing price slightly. Buyers, however, 
endeavoring to place orders below the 
market find spinners in a very inde- 
pendent position in comparison with 
two months ago and now rather than 
grant concessions they are raising 
prices after each sale in several cases. 
The opinion among them, and the 
same idea is held by many manu- 
facturers, is that prices will become 
stronger before the middle of No- 
vember. 


Stock Lots Decreasing 

Dealers find it difficult as yet to 
sell yarns on a quality basis rather 
than on price as they state nine out 
of ten manufacturers are after the 
cheapest priced yarn on the market 
in contrast to securing the best grade 
for their particular use. This is 
necessary because of the small mar 
gin on which they are compelled to 
operate and to a refusal of their cus- 
tomers to pay any more for a better 
fabric. Stock lots priced several 
cents under spinners’ quotations are, 
therefore, in demand, but becoming 
less important as the manufacturing 
situation improves and demand _ be- 
comes larger. The counts’ which 
have been recently most active are 
now priced little below the lowest 
figures named by spinners and large 
stock lots are difficult to locate in 
many instances. For example, no 
large stocks of 2-50s Bradford can 
be purchased below the price asked 
by representative spinners. In other 
numbers such as 2-36s and 2-40s the 


same condition is developing from 






Bradford, Eng., Oct. 


for tops. 








fold 48s Botany 7s. 1od. 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


29 (Special 
WORLD).— There are indications that a basis is being found 
Very cheap lots are more difficult to find. 
topmakers are making a stand at 78d. for 64s although a penny | 
less will be taken in some instances. Fifty-sixes are still quoted | 
at 50d. and 46s reduced to 30d. 
develop at near these prices after general election. 

Yarns are about steady with 2-48s Botany at 7s. rod. Two- 


week to week. A small lot of 2-36s 
three-eighths was sold this week at 
$1.80 and other lots at slightly less. 
Spinners, however, state any fair 
sized inquiry for this count could not 
be satisfied at less than $1.85 to $1.90, 
while a number ask $2.00 for a high 


three-eighths. 
Knitting Yarns Quiet 
Warm 


hesitancy 


weather 
always 


together with a 
apparent before 
election have caused a falling off of 
interest from knitters. Trading of a 
restricted nature is noted with largest 
demand coming from manufacturers 
of staple sweaters in contrast with 
lack of interest of 
novelties. 
changed. 
$1.50 or higher for 


into 
Prices are generally un 


yarns to 20 


A majority of spinners ask 
2-18s and $1.65 
for 2-30s although a buyer is able to 
secure yarns several cents lower in 
the present lull in trading. One dealer 
offered to sell 2-18s at $1.40 this week 
but did not secure the order. Hosiery 
and underwear yarns are spotty. The 
average order is small in size being 
usually for 1,000 or 2,000 lbs., from 
concerns which formerly bought in 
10,000 or 20,000 Ib. lots. Although this 
condition continues there has been a 
certain 


amount of improvement in 


sales of hosiery dealers 


expect last minute business to develop. 


yarns and 


New business in wool spun yarns is 


] 


smaller, with spinners well engaged 


on business in hand. Carpet yarns 
are active and trending higher in 
price. 
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It is expected business will 








Waiting Yarn Market 


Little New 


Business on Eve of 
Election 
Boston.—Worsted yarns are mov 
ing very slowly this week, the amount 
of new business being placed almost 
negligible. Deliveries are being made 
steadily on contract with particular 
urgency noticeable in the finer grades 
of yarn. There is a tendency to bet- 
ter prices visible and as an illustration 
a parcel of 2-50s fine was sold during 
the week at $2.57 against current 
market quotation of $2.50-$2.55. Pre- 
election quietness prevails 
not merely yarns bu 


also. 


affectine 
wools and tops 
In these latter markets every 
thing is held at high levels, with pre 
dictions freely made that if the an- 
ticipated large business follows a sat 
isfactory further 
will be The 


election advances 


made. slowing up in 
of business is affecting knit 
well as weaving yarns but it 
is understood that 


placing 
tine as 
considerable busi- 
ness in knitting yarns which call for 
high \% blood tops is pending. 

A large measure of improvement 
probable after the elec 
tion and for the balance of the year 
in medium qualities both knitting and 
weaving. The spinning industry is 
operating at larger capacity than in 
August or September, a number of 
mills being sold ahead to January 1. 
The demand for woolen 
tinues quite good and specialty yarns 
continue to move quite freely into 
consumption. Carpet yarns have ad- 
vanced recently. The entire market 
is moving slowly into a better price 
position. 

Spinners seem to have relinquished 
the idea of lower wools and tops for 
the balance of this year at least. An 
advance in low grade tops is quite 
likely owing to strong prices in pri- 
mary markets and the high duty paid 
by low shrinkage wools. Knitting 
yarns in this market are quoted as 
follows: 2-18s high ™% blood $1.55 
$1.60; 2-26s $1.60-$1.65; 2-308, $1.65- 
$1.67; 2-26s, 34 blood, $1.75-$1.80. 


ee 


Worsted Yarn Trade Note 


Robert E. Wright, dealer in knit- 
ting and weaving yarns, has moved 
from 170 Summer St., into larger 
quarters at 120 High St., Boston. 


Top Market 


Boston and Bradford Move In- 
versely—Carpet Noil Duty 
Boston.—New business in the top 

market has been very small this week 

but it is understood that large busi- 
ness, particularly in tops adapted to 
the manufacture of knitting yarns, is 
held pending a satisfactory election. 

Considerable business in high 4% 

blood tops was offered this week by 


seems quite 


yarns con- 





Quieter 
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DORRANCETON 


MILLS: BRANCH OF 


KINGSTON, PA. SILK WORKS DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


NANTICOKE, PA. HAZLETON, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 
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HOSIERY TRAM ‘WEAVING TWISTS 


Send us your raw silk. We will inspect Duplan looms which are famed for quality. 
and throw it for you. It will be handled Canton Tram, Tussah Tram, Hosiery 
by the same organization and with the Tram, and Combination Yarns our 
same care as material destined for the specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVENUE 


GRD ED HUNT ><HACHINE (CORO) SSS 
ROYLE CARD-CUTTERS 


For Preeminent in the 

oe) at . a < practical experience 
Artificial Silk Fabrics DIN”, : of the trade. Ad- 
Be we ve vantages have been 

the : % increased immeasur- 

ably by the addi- 


RODNE Y Tt tion of a variable 
UNT aE in rea speed electric motor 


drive now supplied. 

Reel Machine " / Speed control is 

Pe ae | dependable and con- 

with the Folding Reel rh venient. In all de- 

ie a | tails up to the high- 

° . . est mill  require- 
Soaping, Bleaching or Dyeing uae 

Knitted or Woven Goods ii os sai sine. 

ticulars? See circu- 

lars. 


Send for Booklet No. 1119 , JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, N. J. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. Piano Machines, Foot - Power and Power 


2 M Lacers, Hand - Feed or Automatic 
66 Mill Street Orange, : Repeaters, Hand-Driven or Power 


Dobby Card Cutters 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


knitting interests but the figure named 
was so low that one of the largest 
combers in this vicinity felt obliged 
to pass the order up. The advancing 
tendency for 14 blood wools continues 
to embarrass the top maker. 

Most combers have sufficient busi- 
ness on their books to carry them into 
the new year. Deliveries on 44s, 40s 
and 36s are very slow but consider- 
able urgency is noticeable in the call 
for the finer qualities, immediate ship- 
ment being the order. The Boston 
and the Bradford top market through- 
out the entire month have been mov- 
ing in opposite directions, Boston up 
and Bradford down. Standard 64s in 
Bradford are now quoted 77 pence as 
against a recent high of 84 pence. 
Warp 7os register further decline of 
2 pence and are now quoted 82 pence 
with 46s declining to 30 pence off 1 
penny for the week. 

Mill demand for noils continues 
fair. Carpet noils have been moving 
more freely of late and a large parcel 
entered for consumption at one of the 
producing mills where the wool had 
been used on a free basis for carpet 
manufacturing was assessed 13c. per 
pound. There is extreme difficulty in 
adjusting the duty on carpet noils and 
if the government shall presently rule 











Artificial Silk 


Remains Active 





B & C Grades Still Searcer—Users 
Interested in 1925 Deliveries 
—How About Rayon? 

The statement of the Viscose Co. 
that shipments of Rayon yarns during 
October would be larger than Septem- 
I itself was a _ record, 





ber which of 
indicates that consumption of arti- 
ficial silk is again on the increase. 
The steady gains made since the mid- 
dle of the year will, in the judgment 
of producers, be extended further dur- 
ing the coming months. The situation 
in artificial silk is now extremely 
strong with manufacturers beginning 
to consider the advisability of cover- 
into the spring of 1925. 
usiness last week was very active. 
The knitwear trade which has been 
ing against current needs, was in- 
sted in deliveries up to the end of 
year. The scarcity in the B & C 
grades is now a convincing argument 
in favor of contracting ahead. Users 
open to conviction as to the ad- 
sability of covering for the early 
t of next year. The possibility of 
idvance in price is receiving con- 
ration despite the denials of of- 
ls of the various companies that 
general advance is being con- 
templated. 


rer 


Now that the question of selling 
their production seems to be taking 
of itself, it might be a wise move 


SILK YARNS 


a flat duty of 12c. per pound on all 
carpet noils taken. out from carpet 
mills and utilized in woolen manufac- 
turing the ruling would meet with 
very general satisfaction. A_ better 
demand is developing for % blood 
and ¥% blood noils. Combing mills 
are busier on these grades and sup- 
plies are a little more plentiful, but 
the bulk of the production at the 
present time has been taken on con- 
tract by two or three of the large 
houses who paid, it is said, high 
prices. Colored noils are still cheap. 
The difference between white and 
colored qualities as to price is ab- 
normal and difficult to explain, par- 
ticularly as stocks of colored noils 
are very small. Fine colored is 
quoted 85c.-goc., % blood 75c.-80c., 
% blood 60c.-70c. Mohair, cashmere 
and camel hair noils are firm but en- 
countering sample orders only. Im- 
ports of noils into Boston for week 
ending October 25 totalled 154 bales 
and 12 bales of camel hair noils. 
Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
WS 6.6 A024 8 Wwe ns $1.80-1.82 118—128¢ 
BIBI -OI0GS | wesc viccias 1.65-1.66 112-115c 
High 3 blood....... 1.47-1.48 100-10%c 
Aver. %& blood...... 1.37-1.38 9— Od« 
Low % blood....... 1.25-1.27 R5-— 90 
High % blood....... 1.22-1.2: T5— 80 
46s 1.05-1.06 TO- Thc 
44s 1.00-1.02 G5— TH 
40s .O7— .98 60— 6h« 
36s 92 .98 60-— Ge 





on the part of the producers to try 
and popularize the official name for 
their yarns. For months the debate 


raged as to what should be the name; 


Rayon being finally decided upon. 
Since then interest has dropped. As 
an evidence of how little has been 
done in the direction of bringing 
“Rayon” into general use, it is inter- 
esting to note that out of nine ad- 
vertisements in a trade publication, 
one designated the yarns as “Fiber- 
silk,” two as “Rayon,” and six as 
“Artificial Silk.” 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 
A Quality B Quality C Quality 


unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl'ched 
60 Denier... $3.40 $3.15 
70 Denier... 3.25 3.05 
SO Denier... 3.10 2.90 
90 Denier... 3.00 2.73 ; 
100 Denier... 2.90 2.40-2.50 $2.20 
120 Denier... 2.45 2.25 1.95 
130 Denier... 2.25 2.00-2.05 1.75 
150 Denier... 2.00 1.80 1.50 
300 Denier... 1.75 1.60 1.45 


Combination yarn prices unchanged 
as in the following list: 


80 Denier cellulose 


8 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. $4.70 

4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk £90 

5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk. 5.05 
150 Denier cellulose 

1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk. $2.95 

2 ends 18/15 double extra A raw silk. 3.30 

3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3.50 


Artificial Silk Note 
Louis Malina, who has recently 
withdrawn his interest from Malina 
Grisman Co., has established a new 
firm to be known as Malina Co., at 
6 West 18th Street, New York. They 
have equipped an entirely new plant 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts Ghornton, R. J. 














MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell 
F Direct 






Fs 


Fine French-Spun Worsted a Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office «< 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 











ag Neen ntc renter nha 


Hosey Worsted Co. 


Ay, 








for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


ANNA VNGUUSESUSUNNTOS LYE SUAESY ONY RNS OUD DER USTT ET NU1 HA DEEPA HOE STS A tM GUL 


SUES AAAS TETAS ARCATA SEL AN AAT 
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87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 


production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 
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JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 


Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 2069! 
Camden, New Jersey 





TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N, B. KNEASS BROOKS 2" pnukon ein 
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J. J. REUTLINGER | 
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180 FIFTH AVE MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles M.!) Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


AR WMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHT_-NAW AVENUES 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


CHICAGO KENSIMGTON PHILADELPOIA 


OT LLL ECL 


ree a | 0. ed. CARON | 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. .. ACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


| 1 | | MN UNUOMNUUUIOOMSL SOU EU cE | | mil 


Hasina 





| | | OUTIL nA 








COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 








TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 


** LION BRAND” 
! NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
se HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
*S 2 mata st. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING parsacons 












Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underweur Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P.O. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manutacturers oF 


TAPES, BINDINGS ann NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadeipnia 


WEIMAR BROTH RS 
| 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes ‘| 
and Double Loop Bands | 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


>» WORSTED AND MERINO 


WP rrewets SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


| 





Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
eggs : CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
emcacecevia ‘THOMAS H. BALL NEw youn SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 








—| 
Birch Brothers 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 





BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND . SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


RCH 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 


for the converting of artificial silk 
NUMBER 1 |yarns, as well as novelty yarns ex- 9 . 
clusively for the knitting trade with gq A P V I & B | 
IT STOCK which Mr, Malina has been identified 1. Villa ros. ) nc, 





for the last 20 years. 





Registered in U. & Pat. Of. 


Textile Mill 
Strapping 





YOKOHAMA CANTON SHANGHAI 
MILAN TURIN LYONS 


Spun Silk Steady 





Buying Slows Down but Prices 
Hold Unchanged 


Business quieted down in the spun | Ra W, Th rown and Dyed Silks 


silk market last week but producers 





——————— 





showed no disposition to shade prices. {% ae ‘ 
—= Tight Grain, Strong Fibre A steady volume of aac for ¢ Silk on Quills or Beams 
nearby is coming through, manufac- ¢ i £ 
\ Slowly Tanned Leather turers needing both the singles and $\ Hosiery Salk on Cones 
: the ply yarns against current require- 
THE DRUID OAK ments. However, the big contracts 7 
BELTING Cco., Inc. placed by the large users earlier in Crepes and Hosiery Tram 
the season for deliveries running up 
pela yaa ren Peas to the end of the year, are not yet a S e alt ’ 
completed and these buyers are not aia p . y 
Baltimore :-: Maryland } | yet showing a desire to increase them. 
\ Several have evinced a willingness to 
~ | cover for February, March, and April 


a | but insist on a price under today’s e 
~—< Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. market which sellers will not concede. ¢ 95 Madison Av enue, New York 


Prices are as follows: 





_ a a ee 5.75 Me a 0 iso 05 $5 T ‘ . 

THROWN SILK, Tram y eee thet oe 7 888: -----. 8§-29 lelephone: Madison Square 3200 

Organzine, Artificial Silk 40-2......-. 5.30 GO0-1........ 4.55 
Domestic and a | —~ 
ae aa ~e ° MILLS: 
coed, peas Thrown Silk Fair 

sna Syee “N r Passaic, N. J. Netcong, N. J. Mifflinburg, Pa. 
— =" —, Tinsel Thread | Market More Active and Prices Turbotville, Pa Erwin, Tenn. 





Steady to Firm 


j Best Quality Harness Twine S The thrown silk market was more 





30-38 East 33rd St., New York}! | active last week so that despite an 
Silk Throwing Mills ° ; . . 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. easing in raw prices quotations were 













‘ : georgette and 3 & 4 thd. crepe partic- 
WILLIAM 'RYLE & CO ; mesa 65 Madison Ave., New York 


ote Dicceiis bee. lig ee ularly wanted. Dealers are asking 
Distributors of the Celebrated 


Cor. 27th Strect premiums for spot quantities of geor- 


gette yarns. Hosiery buying was not 
present in the big volume of past 
weeks although some Philadelphia 
concerns were in the market. While 
(The Ideal Yarn) 
Looks Like Silk 
Feels Like Silk 
Wears Like Silk 





Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woelen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


possibly not typical of the thrown 
silk trade as a whole, the statement 
of one of the largest houses that it 
had more orders on its books today 
than any time since 1920, indicates 
a generally improved tone to the mar 
iphia, Pa ket. Prices are as follows: 




















60 days basis 

| Japan Organzine, 2thd XXA in skeins $7 1 
Japan Tram, 3 and 4thd in skeins.. 6 60 

Japan Tram, 6 thd on cones... , 6 5 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd on bobbins 65 turns 

| Japan Crepe, 2 thd XXA on ybbit 


Canton Crepe, 3 and 4 thd on bobbin 


‘held firmly at the top figures re 
cently put in force. A steady inquiry 
ee sae-anibiniah ahh eee "ae |is coming in from Paterson with WOLF, STRAUSS & Capa INC 


St. JoHNSVILLE, N. Y. Atton \\ 
———- H. Wertime, trustee of the Lion Mig 
——_——— Co., bankrupt knit goods manufacturers 
has been authorized by Supreme Court 
2S | Star Worsted Company Justice Cooper to take legal action e 
against officials of the concern to re W ] d M bY 
YARNS cover assets which it is alleged 00 en an erino arns 






transferred in an effort to defraud 
|creditors. The defendants named art 
J. H. Hewton, president; Mrs. J. H 
Hewton, secretary, A. W. Post, director, 
Citizens Trust Co., of Utica, Penn 
Rockwell Woolen Co. | Mutual Life Insurance Co. and _ the 


Leeminster, Mass. Seneca Warehouse Co., of Utica 
Manufacturers of 


FITCHBURG MASS. 





WEAVING KNITTING 








Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEVELAND, ORH?IO. Machinery and 
equipment of the Republic Knitting Co., 


WOOLEN 
and MERINO YARNS 
vi d KN I 
uae sanen RO tien | bankrupt, has been purchased by the 
,| Friedman-Blau-Farber Co., Cleveland 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 


— MILLS Ra) 
@ _ 






‘ 







































7 ‘¢ ’ / 
=| — FRANCIS WILLEY &CO., Inc. | 
=| ‘iitiaieiaane Mills WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS | 
=| Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA || 
= Lawrence, Mass. Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England | 
=! 
1 Wool Combing on Commission 
=| All wool combed by the Arlington r Ma 

| Mills is degreased by the Solvent Proc- ; brah ee 3 
ess, in which they have exclusive j gph oo meta fully nda 
coe rights. The wool is not treated with Q Ae Tt er 
— alkali, is not subjected to harsh han- — 

dling, and the natural condition of the q 
fibres is not disturbed. As a result, “ 


more top and less noil are obtained 
than by any other method. 


| C. S. DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 

Dodge Cylinder Grinder 

Dodge Patent Hot Forged 
Picker Pins 

High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. INC. 
Agents 
NEW]YORK PHILADELPHIA 









Rid your Premises 
of Rats and Mice 


PERE’ ym 


M4) 












kK The FINISH is 


All Important on a Buyer’s Market 


catch Rats. 









Eliminate the losses due to 





contamination and destruc 
tion o f finished goods and 
materials by these irritating 
rodents The “PEERLESS” 
Automatic Trap catches and 
kills by the wholesale. Each 
victim sets the trap for its 
follower It has made good 
under most despe rate condi 
tions in “Flour ae Meat 


owe 7 
lige pecs Bs ett 
A. K. AUTOMATIC TRAP CO. AQ = oo 


630 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago +2 Rach wictien ests the trap for 
its follower. 


The only method known that will guarantee a perma- 
nent finish is the use of 


STEAM PLATE PRESSES 


It is obtained by extreme heat under pressure, followed 
by cooling the goods while the pressure is still on. This 
sets the finish and MAKES IT LAST. 





























Send for Catalogue 
Nashua Steam Press & Boiler Works, Nashua, N. H. 


Successors to Spence & Rideout 

















Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
roreicn WOOL vomestic | 
252 Summer Street BOSTON | 










Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


1868 


B. 5. ROY & SON CO. 








Grinders 


FOR 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 
' Gonactis: Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 


WORCESTER, ~ - . MASS. 



















Looms 


The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


Fuercrer Wont 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 









200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 












! 
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Early Contracting 
Feature In Wools 


Much Contracting on Sheep’s Back 
at High Prices—Texas Fall 
Wool Sells High 

Boston.— The wool market is firm 
though rather quiet. Prices for 
choice fine wools are approaching a 





famine level but even at that are 
much lower than similar foreign 
wools when duty is paid. Manu- 


facturers continue to acquire such 
domestic wools as are available. The 
greater part of the domestic clip has 
now been taken over by manufactur- 
ers who are probably much better 
supplied with wool than they were 
June 30 when the last government 
wool stock report was issued. This 
year’s clip approximately 240,000,000 
pounds of shorn wool is about 6% 
larger than the clip of last season. 
It looks as though 
would, so far as 
their operations to 
hoping in 
thing 


manufacturers 
possible, confine 
domestic wools 
the meanwhile that some- 
may occur in the 
market to bring 


foreign 
about a substantial 
lecline. 

Contracting for next year’s wools 
level that indicates 
contractors believe that a 
higher level for wools will be estab- 
lished between now and the period 


is proceeding on a 
that the 


when these wools come onto the 
market next year. Growers are alive 
to the situation and have no inten- 
tion of allowing Summer Street to 


pick up any cheap wool. Montana 
Wools it is said cannot be contracted 
for much less than 45¢. 
proximately 5c 


at the 


This is ap- 
. per pound higher than 


beginning of this season and 


to 8c. higher than the low prices 
made during the depression which 
reached its culmination in July. 
[he Texas fall clip has been 


cleaned up both in wool and mohair, 
approximately 


4,500,006 0 lbs. of 
~ 


1 2,500,000 lbs. of 


wool 
mohair. Hieh 
ces have been paid for both sorts 
ranging from 47 to 51c for the good 
" 


wools which are quite clean although 
shorter 


Yr 
) 


than some of the spring clip 


wools. There is always a manufac- 
turing demand for this short fine 
lexas wool and manufacturers who 
u lize the same in their specialty 
fabrics must have the wool appar- 


ently at any price. The only 
with this Texas 


ool is Cape 6-8 months wool 


foreizn 
CC ympetc S 


such wool cannot be imported 
except i much higher price when 
Ss idded ‘T Kerrville ac- 
uation of approximately 800,000 
was purchased by a Summer 
“treet house at around 48c. or on a 
n basis of $1.20, freight and 
other charges to be added. The price 


‘s high but is well below the figure 





BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Oct. 


29 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).— Cables from Sydney reporting some recovery in | 


wool values, have had a stimulating influence on the Bradford 


market. 


There has been more inquiry lately from the Con- 


tinent and America for the finer grades of English wools. 


at which short foreign wools are 
available and with fine noils and gar- 
nets selling at $1.20-$1.25 the price 
paid is relatively low. Prices paid 
may be compared with 4Ic. for simi- 
lar short wools and 45c. for 12 
months wools in June this year. 
Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts of wool in Ibs. for the 
week up to last Wednesday follow: 


1924 1923 
Domestic ...vccscccce 1, 850, 000 1, 497 ,600 
rer 386, 600 929, 200 








OAR ccksesacs 2, 426,800 


Receipts of wool in Ibs. since Jan. 1, 


1924, with comparisons follow: 
) 
1924 1923 
170, 983, 900 120, 283 300 
98, 421, 000 263, 287.400 


269, 404, 900 383, 570,700 


2, 236, 600 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Total 
Shipments of wool for the week 
ending and including Oct. 


22 follow: 


Boston & Maine 1, 481, 000 
PUES aa. cataatas sutegedis ‘ 

De BOk vive 255, 000 
Boston & Albany. 178.0) 


New Haven 1, 811, 000 


Total 


4.025, 000 











Quarter Bloods Higher 
Sales Made at Highest Prices of 


Year—Contracting for Wool 
PHILADELPHIA.—Sales of 
wools |} 
point 


fleece 
1ave been made at the highest 
reached this year. There has 
been a fair demand for all grades up 
to and including half blood. Trad- 
ing is restricted largely because of 
lack of supplies rather than lack of 
demand. <Territory quarter blood 
prices are dealer asking 
58c for Montana and refusing offers 
of one-half cent less. Quarter blood 
fleece combing wools are selling on a 


firmer, one 


basis of $1.05 to $1.07 clean while 
territories average slightly lower. 
Half blood grades are especially 


strong, several dealers 


63¢ for bricht 


asking 62c to 
wools 
West 

It is reported an important local 
factor 1s contracting for next season’s 


Contracting in 








Shipments during prev. week... 6 540, 000 clips in Montana and Wyoming at 
Shipments same week last vear 5, 979, 000 yrices 2 to 2c higher th; aj oa 
Shipments thus far for 1924 14 2) 45 1,000 P sales ; igh er than paid this 
Shipments similar date 1923.... 122,319,000 year. 
Quotations 
(Cerrected at Olose of Business Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vieginia Nevada 
Fine delaine ..... SERS SONS Cee (Scoured Basis.) 
Fine clothing .......ecseeseee S283 RG Sisieinln tid peo ia aa atk sors 1.35—1.40 
Be ee eee se hee eh 60 61 RU CEs 51a were aes 1.20—1.25 
_ FE A ee ee eee 60—61 Moh 
Be BIOOE ac wv e ew nsve sat 58—59 ohair 
Michigan and New York Domestic 
Wine Gelaine ...icccccvccscvcas oe a aes ey 80—85 
Fine Clothing ...cccccccseccece 4 50 Best carding ......... : 70—75 
Y% blood ......---see8- ss a so Foreign che Bond) 
4 to % ..... peeeee so nieie ssc i ata peen en NER 8. 2.5 caisar Sei ve anise ase 38—42 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar CUB 65 soo Dacaw cea menu the 35—40 
eS eae apie. 6 avi .. -8—59 . . - 
oe te jcctes esas rie Foreign Clothing and Combing 
ee OE dbase ave s's ooo 56—HT (In Bond.) 
Common ....-. +s ceseeserceeees 46—47 : 
California Veenred Basie oee 
- Combing, choice ecccec ck O2—1.88 
(Seoured Basis.) Combing, good .......... 1.28—1.32 
Northern, 12mo. ........-- 35—1.38 Clothing, choice ......... 1.05—1.10 
Sp’g middle counties Se aaa 1.25—1.30 MN eer ain gl .98—1 .02 
Southern, 12mo. .....--..--- 1.15—1.20 4 netrafian : 
Fall free ..cccccccccccsens 1 42 —1.18 "0c , 1.239-—1.44 
Wall defects .....0-sc00es: 1.00—1.08 64, °° °°: ee eee ae 
Carbonized .........-+++6- 1.15—1.20 56-58s .. 5 nee ne 1.15—1.20 
Texas Grease Basis: 
(Scoured Basis.) Montevideo : 
ae Se ee oa a 1.42 1.46 5@-58s ... c. Se ee 58—. 60 
Fine Smo. ... <acainciw s,s 0k eek cee it. ..... ra octane Meret et hate 57— 59 
WIG FON ovo c see sacs sees 1.22—1.25 ie i ace Sy 
Pulled—Fastern Nelgnnec heen 
(Scoured wae) 7 Mes tote ee’ 1344 
OM Eber Sle ne win a: hires lat se 1.42 7 Sant <= 9—40 
DD iin sic ce eds sees sees 1.25—1.35 , 
B-Super pas ees cde ceneeceeas 1.12—1. z Foreign—Carpet 
oe cane Ree alee ee 1 ee (Grease Basis—In Bond.) 
We ee... . ce ccccune 8 OO —9.08. Blanes Waele ....0.cc0cc00 38—89 
PE, cn eieceelees wee 1. 18—1.20 I Sd Da. 6a aa oan Rae eres 22—23 
e aed _90— .95 Awassi: Washed ...... we eee 2 36—39 
Medium C ......--+-- \wassi: W S 3 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming — ne pumeeeeeueneed 36—87 
mene et ee No. 1 WY'd. ball............ 43—45 
Staple Bue ...csecccccseces a 45— —1.50 W'i'd. filling oR 98 
eS ae 1.89—1..85 Mh dente i halal eli eel <6—25 
Fine & fine medium clothing. 1.25—1.36 en EGLO TeseAeE SS r+ 4 
7 a. : ; a oT Khorassan: White, 1st clip......! —30—3 
. U eis MONS halen dao kaws coe wean 22—23 
ta _ Mongolian: Urga cescces cba——OO 
Fine ......--e seers : rk a) MURR ONNNN So kaid<.aie-008)h x codiase 27—29 
Fine medium .. peg RE Eee ee 28—29 
Colorado and New Mexico Servian skin wool ............ 39.31 
a Ree ee re 1.30—1.85 Enst India: Kandahar ........38—40 
DE SG ckcawa 00k e088 .1.04—1.08 NRT) cd dau tie'e-eaew's cece ee —BO 
Gs ci wcewiercwses 1. 20—1 25 OME 6c. & dix eae aco wink er a weal’ 60—70 











Current prices for fleece wools 
scoured basis are $1.05 to $1.07 for 
quarter blood, $1.16 to $1.18 for three- 
eighths, $1.28 to $1.32 for half blood. 
grades are most active, there 
being no important sales of delaines 
reported. Quotations on Ohio vary 
from 62 to 63¢, costing $1.55 clean. 
Territory prices are unchanged with 
the exception of quarter bloods which 
are slightly higher. 

Pulled Wools Quiet 

Demand for pulled wools is less 
brisk and, although manufacturers 
are running actively as heretofore, it 
is stated buyers are following a hand- 
to-mouth wool buying policy at this 
time. Dealers report a small volume 
of business in comparison with previ- 
weeks. It is believed a fair 
amount of orders will be placed next 
week as several mills are refusing to 
buy further until election uncertain- 
ties are removed. AA grades were 
sold at $1.40 to $1.45 and Bs at $1.15 
to $1.17 in small to medium sized lots. 
Carpet wools are in good request both 
from carpet and cloth mills. 
are unchanged and steady. 


Wool Trade Notes 


I. Reifsnyder Son & Co., 
are combining the properties at IIo 
and 112 South Front St., Philadel 
phia, Pa., the building at 110 having 
been occupied by them for sometime. 
This statement corrects a 
item in which there 
eraphical error in the address. 


lhese 


ous 


Price 5 


Taw Wot yt 


previous 
was a_ typo- 

Eugene Schwerdt, importer of Aus- 
tralian and South American wools at 
Street, 
larger premises just 

American 
Waste Exchange in the same building. 


200 Summer Boston, has 
moved into the 


vacated by the Cotton 


The Boston Wool Trade, 1,000 
strong marched in the Republican 
torchlight procession Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 30. Among the features 
were a sheep float, a wool float, the 
Arlington Mills band and the Ameri- 
can Woolen band from Shawsheen. 
Robert J. Koshland was the chiet 
marshal with the Honorable Frank 
G. Allen as honorary chief marshal. 


F. Nathaniel Perkins and Charles A. 
Stevens were assistant 
Representatives of the 
houses also marched, George A. Evans 
of the L. C. Chase Company being 
chief marshal and having as his assist 
ants S. Parker Bremer of | 
Wilder & Co. and K. L. La 
of the William Whitman Co. 

Joseph Lindenfelser, if. 
ative of Basch & 
Newark, N. J., 
shoddy, waste and 
offices at 114 Chestnut 
delphia, 
have 


marshals 
drygor ds 


arker 
mpman 


represent 
Greenfield Co., 
re-worked 
noils, has opened 
street, Phila- 
extensive 
made. Mr. Lindenfelser 
is well known in the wool trade, hav 
ing been formerly 
Reifsnyder 


of years. 


1 
WOOIls, 


where 
been 


alterations 


associated with I. 


Son & Co. for a number 
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SINCE 1832 


The development of 


D * F Wool Machinery 


has gone hand in hand with the development and 
progress of the Textile Industry of America. 


For nearly a Century—in peace as in war—D & F 
Machines have served the country, and have helped 
clothe the passing generations. 


Our organization is forever striving to improve 
machines and methods, and to contribute its share to 
the progress of one of the World’s greatest Industries. 


Bring vour manufacturing problems to us. 
of experts is always ready to serve you. 


A staff 


Write for catalogues 


PUAN Cid emai Za 
No. ANDOVER, mass. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines 


All Classes of 
Woolens and Worsieds 


Also 
Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
Raritan, N. J. 





of 
Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 


Our up - to - date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 
of our business means reason- 
able prices. 


Founded by Mark 
Hough in 1884 


_ ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INC. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


nT 
Uti (UT TPT TTT LU 


LOGEMANN 


| _ santo ly Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cm: 


Balin g Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN Laling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Tiain Office G Works -Ttilwaukee, Wis. 


November 1, 1924 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


TEXTILE 





Wastes and Rags 
Firm on High Level 


Mill Buying Much Less Urgent 
In View of Election 
Uncertainty 

tecovered wool manufacturers are 
turning out quite a lot of material 
anil there seems to be no let-up in 
their activities owing to a strong con- 
suming demand for the type of fibres 
that has been in demand throughout 
the entire year. Merinos, knits and 
serges as well as garnetted clips are 
all moving freely to the mills and it 
looks as though recovered wool man- 
ufacturers would have to come into 
rag market for a much larger 
volume of supphes if they are to pre- 
vent their rag stocks from being dan- 
gerously depleted. It seems to be 
generally admitted that graded rags 

lemand are not in any abundance 

| that the fact that only a percent- 
ige of softs find a ready market will 
yperate to keep prices very firm. 
Fibres are quite likely to advance if 
firm stand in graded sorts is 
maintained. Some mills are buying 
rags for immediate use while others 
ire deferring additional purchases un- 
il after election. 

(he rag market is still hoping for 
big things. A complaint is heard 
‘rom several quarters that supplies of 
softs are relatively small and that the 
holders of these materials are asking 
too high prices. This is the position 
taken by the grader who would of 

rse like to what 


really his raw materials at low prices 
and sell his graded sorts at high 
prices. Rags that are easily strippable 
continue in good demand with blue 
serge now touching Ic. per pound. 
Woolen mills are buying very scantily 
while reworked wool men 


at the same time to secure good rags 
at what seem to them prices that are 
not likely to ease off between now and 
the new year. Rags have had a well 
sustained advance for several weeks. 
Wastes and by-products of wool have 
also registered a substantial advance. 

The wool waste market has slowed 


down. considerably and there is a} 


growing disposition to await results 
of the election before engaging fur- 
ther commitments. Mill buying is 
very slim at the present time and 


whether this is due to election un- 


certainty or to the fact that mills are 
fairly well supplied, and do not care | 
to purchase further at high prices, is | 


partly a matter of conjecture. There 
seems to be no recession of the gen- 
eral price level, but for fine materials 
the level is more or less hazardous. 
High prices are the result of good de- 
mand meeting small stocks. 

A market feature is the movement 
in garnetted clips which 
very choice material and go into mill 
consumption with no trouble whatso 
ever. 
is imported material and a large par- 
cel of fine white at $1.15 was offered, 


are acting | 
cautiously and doing their best to | 
cover for their immediate needs and | 


furnish a | 








Most of the clip thus garnetted | 


the vendor stating that for most pur- | 











purchase are poses it was superior to fine noils 
Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 
ty. \Worsted 
Pe EIR vawecancueees $1.45—$1.50 Dark 
Fine Colored ........ . 1.15— 1.20 Light ... 
Medium Colored es “ .65— .70 Brown .. 
ne Biue .... 
Fine Australian 1.38— 1.40 Black 
Fine Domestic............ 1.28— 1.30 
end White Worsted— BD. ccd westovedeawéaudiadsawue 
UNA oxi oa tae othaiea ka wea Ka 1.08— 1.12 Black 
SN os wes caaiae sds ¥ .983— .98 Green 
1, RRS tee .15— .78 Ligh 
i MOO wciecexnetwvaees .638— .66 BOM. ukvoses 
MOU ch acsehduwok akxxreues 40— .45 Searlet 
hread Colored Worsted— 
CE ceca padehesee oh ue 4% 45— 50 x<orges— 
Me BROOG cs cccccccccesecee 37— .39 White neon 7 RT a 
ME” Kick 2S 0's6 san'awiy e's 30— = .35 RE Ee eS Pa a a, 
Te BEE. cnctecadracevsan .28— .30 dhe <2. 4 ae cake «es aes a IF —2x 
BA bi haus oscar kscbee ccens .25— .27 Re Te Oe ows rate 1— 32 
SNE Sa ncnassccnuan snow 20— 22 Green Stade eee aan ee ‘ peal 
ard LEGRE .cceccccsccdesessecceces Hw 2 
ip a fe ts es .68— 72 Tun Ne Soa an owas Z 
DRCGIUED WIE «occ ccccdse .38— 44 
Fine Colored .....-+++... i oe eee Old Woolen Rags 
Medium Colored .......... Os— 19 Memene MORE <.s-. serene 2% 1014 ' 
DE cutdecdwcnavons —23 
Reworked Wool Canoe tank ag: Se 31%4— 4 
a eer eee 6 — 6% 
erges serges— 
BO sness Sale tethies 14 
ee eee 
Re chaeutsbacsieNeess esses 9%4—10 
Dt cnpenwewnseederee ees 6 th 
BO a tecdivssces covsesocece 15 —16 
CE ec cGh seedbene sewers 11 —1z 
ME. Fan tcig wc he Re WR Eas K nit— be 
ME bcs SiS Ress BRS WE aw es WEEEOD evccdcsvcocoseceessce 48 —50 
titerw on NE ei ececageav ee xees 13 —14 
lerines RR ere 31 —32 
PM iiss eanae ee 42—43 hg settee eee eeeeeeees a 2 
i a... eee 20—21 cd eine oe 1B ee sine Beet ee Tas 
CORN MRE isos gcsidotvies 24—25 Skirted Cloths 
Vorsted Skirted— skirted Worsteds— ; 
OS ee er 23—24 RE awl oa aaa wa vise + 0h § — 8% 
OE iicsca er cca vivs iqwateages 21—22 OT ee TH— 8 
\ DEE. sis. cseidenakesseseeheeWane 15—1€ BY Nos cwcewws ehew as 6%4— 7 
Ns ics ocala ace bameaeees 21—22 PE nkadendteokwenees 4%— 5 
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DOBBINS | 


SOAP MEG. | 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
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For Lowest Possible Cost Use 


METAL and RUBBER 
ROLLS 


Ask for Roll -nformation Guide 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Maple St. 









Roll Departm:2nt 





ADEE EIEIO III III II 


- COTTON FLOCKS - 


FOR FLOCK Dot FABRICS 
Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter-Write far samples 


CLAREMONT WasTE MFG, Co, Derr, CLAREMONT.N.H, 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE. BELT AN ASA 


| ECONOMY BALER CO. Deer, J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





FULLING MILL LAGS SWEEP STICKS 
Both rock maple and cypress 
Save Money by Getting Our Prices 
LEON A. DOWNING, Enfield, Mass. 


PICKER STICKS Write for Samples WOOD DRUMS 


| POWER STICKS 








Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


GO..VON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


| Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 











The 
Special Purpose 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Alkalies 


are uniform and dependa- 
ble. They will give the 
same distinctive results 


from day to day. 


| “Wy [“Wpandotte” | 
| a 7 
| 
| 


Ask your 
supply man. 


Cw 7. 8 Yord compen. 
Preterm Wh C8 


i 
+4 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs.. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 

OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 
Report of large 
Eastern Mill after 
investigation 


You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- 
crease the sales value of your goods. 
And you may have them too by 
adjusting your Kier Boil formula 
to include 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 
als in the colloidal state. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


Te G@wces[ereacenr (@. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


REG 


DECALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 


back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 


ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


In the Dye House— 


a Sturtevant Vapor Absorption System prevents condensation and 
maintains a clear atmosphere. 


Where a low wet bulb temperature is maintained working conditions 
are improved and there is less discomfort for the operators. 


Summer conditions are available all the year around, in the dye 
house, where Sturtevant Vapor Absorption Systems are installed. The 
large quantities of steam liberated from the dye vats are carried away 
by the air, under positive circulation, thereby removing vapor, fog 


and drip 


Call in a Sturtevant Engineer! He will be glad to show you how a 
Sturtevant Vapor Absorption System will improve conditions in your 


cee _ B.F. STURTEVANT CO. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


1130 


. ee Special attention is called 
oe Te to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 

machine is built in the 

most substantial manner, bemg 
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Is Maples Best 


a e 


Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 
test,—in factory, ware- 
house or mill, Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 
erable. 


Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 


| E. BARTHOLOMEW : 





strongly geared with good, heavy || 


squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
414-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For hater particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila 


S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 


i 4050 Princeton Avenue. | 
CHICAGO | 


NORWOOD 


Clean,Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO 
FLORENCE , MASS. 


FILTERS 





Elbert & Company 


Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 


Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 


Palm Oil 
Degras 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 





PATENTS 


Old South Building Boston 1] 
Patents and Patent Cases : Trade Marks : Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 











oeston 
pyrights 
on 

—— 
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AND CHEMICALS 








Textile Chemicals 
Move More Freely 


Generally Steady Price Level— 
Increased Interest In Finishing 
Materials 

The market for textile chemicals 
holds steady as to price although de- 
mand continues rather slim; but here 
and there advances are recorded in ni- 
trite of soda this week, offset by a 
slight decline in bichromes. Less 
future business is being placed in soda 
ash and bleaching powder, manufac- 
turers hesitating to name prices until 
after the election. Textile demand 
as distinguished from general pur- 
chasing is on the increase following 
larger activity in wool and cotton 
manufacturing. Stocks of material 
are amply sufficient to meet demand 
without advancing quotations. 

Acids and alkalis are firm, larger 
shipments being made on this year’s 
contracts. Announcement regarding 
next year’s contract prices is expected 
shortly after the election and will 
probably be on a slightly higher level 
than a year ago. Soda ash continues 
to be taken in bulk at around $1.25 
while bleaching powder holds firm at 
$1.90 for car lots in drums f.o.b. 
works. Liquid chlorine, cylinders in 
car lots, is 5¢ to 5%c per pound. 

In general chemicals ammonia is 
moving more freely, the 26 degree 
being quoted 6%c to 7c per pound. 
Large supplies of potash alum are 
available and keep the price down at 
4%4c to 5c per pound for the ground 
material. Chrome alum is quoted 
5%c to 6c a pound either for the 


potash or ammonia compound. The 
market for chlorates is draggv and 
irregular, the imported soda com- 


pound selling above the domestic pro- 
duct while the imported potash com- 
pound is selling below the domestic 
product. The price ranges from 7c 
to gc for potash and from 6c to 7e 
for the soda chlorate. Soda sulphide 
is in better call from cotton dyers 
and the 30% crystals are now quoted 
$1.80 to $2.25. Bluestone, copperas 
and glauber salts are all unchanged 
for the week and experiencing a 
slightly better textile demand. 

In finishing materials there is a 
steady increase in business. Pow- 
dered corn starch is quoted $3.98 to 
$4.05, and white corn dextrine $4.50 
to $4.60. Potato starch is quoted 
Turkey red oil is moving 
more freely, 75% being quoted 12- 
14c. Acidless tallow is meeting fair 
lemand at $12.50 per 100 pounds. 
Extra No. 1 lard oil is also quoted 
$12.50 per 100 pounds. Red oil 
whether saponified or elaine is secur- 
ble at 10%4-10'4c per pound, larger 
emand now being experienced. Com- 
mercial olive oil is steady at $1.18 
to $1.20 per gallon and stocks are 
irge enough for requirements. 


S4c to 6c. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


AE a0 cescees 16— 18 

Alumina-Sulp. com... 1%— ... 
BRO PEOOs vicccceus 2%— oa 

Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 3h)— 3%, 

Potash, Lump..... 3 o— 4 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

PEPE 6%)— 7% 
Bleach powder, per 

100 Ib. works, car- 

MEE Aisa we wit 's'6.0 6s 190 — 215 
i a ree 414 — 5 
Calcium Arsenate.... 8 - 9 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylin- 

WEE a oieidis lana 5%— 7% 
eae 4%— ... 
Copperas, ton....... 16 00 —22 00 
Cream of Tartar.... 20144— 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib. 110 — 1 75 
Formaldehyde Spot... 9 — 916 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 90 —125 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 19 — 19% 

OS Rare 0 14— 21 

Yellow Crude..... 1i8 — 18% 
Hydrosulphite Conce.. 24 - 26 
Lead—Brown acetate 133 — 14 

White (crystals). . 144— 15 
Lime, acetate, 100 1b. 3 00 ° — 
Potassium — Bichro- 

MO eo ase os cs 9 

Chlorate crystals. . 7% ‘9 

Permangan, tech... ae 14 
Sodium acetate...... 5 — 

Bichromate ...... eee sen 

Bisulphite, 35%... 1%4— 

ere 8%— “oy 

Phosphate ....... su. 4 , 

Prussiate yellow... 9%— 10 

Sulphide, 60% fused 3; — aye 

30% crystals..... 2%— 23%, 
Tartar, emetic, tech. | te 26° 
Tin—Crystals ...... 37 37% 

Bichloride, 50 deg. 143,— 15 . 

Oxide, Ib... 2... 55 — 57 
MAG TUBES oo os.c 6-0 8 — "8% 
> Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 1b. 312 — 83 27 
Citric crystals....... 46 — 47 
Formic, 85%........ 12 ~ 12% 
Lactle, 23% ......5% 5%— 614 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per - = 

100 Ib. in t'k cars. 80 — 90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. 

ee | 425 — 600 
SPEED aid S-0 60S ea as 9% 10 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 2 

ton in tank cars.. 14 00 15 00 
MERINO Bonk sca ales 27 — 29 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 

WN cerns o0's< «alee 61%4— 7 

Borax, Crys., bbls... 5. 6 


Potash, carbonate, 
80-85% 





baie kee 5u4— 6 
Caustic, 88-92%.. —_— 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 2 00 — 2 20 
Contract, 100 Ib... 125 — 1 638 
Bicarbonate, per 100 
RR re eae 225 — 2 50 
austic, 76% per 100 
DR aaa tere iio 8375 — $ 90 
Contract, 100 Ib... 310 — ; 
Sal, 106 We iic ac cs ce 115 —1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals .... 20 ~=- 24 
Liquid, 51 deg.... 9 — 12 
Gambier, liquid..... 114%— 12 
Hematine, crystals. .. 14 — 20 
Hypernic Ext.—51 
WUE nats ahs cee ow cx wu%— 15 
Indigo—Madras .... 120 — i 
Logwood Extract, liq., 
gk — & 
CRPMIRE oe kec ss 14 — 16 
Osage Orange, Ex- 
tract, 51 degs.... 7T— 7% 
Osage Orange, Crystls 14 — 15 
Quercitron, extract 
Oe GS ee w05 6 — 7 
Sumac, Ext. dom., 
ref., 51 degs... 614%4— 7 
Extract, stainless. 9% 10 
Tannic Acid, tech... 40 
Dyestuffs Intermediates 
Alpha Napthol, ref.. 65 — 90 
RO saa vis osc elas 60 — 80 
Alpha Naph’ylamine. 35 — 37 
BO OR oc ecceeee 16 - 17% 
Re ey ee 22 — 24 
Beta Napthol, sub- 
SI Sng 's:h'0 sao + 60 
TRCUMECAL. . «4600: 24 — 26 
Dimethylaniline .... 36 — 37 
Metaphenylene Dia- a 
WM cas ere emene 90 — 9 


Paranitraniline .... 68 — 70 
Oils and Soaps 


Castor Oil, No. 3.... 16 — 17% 
Olive Oil. denatured, 
ON oe Sig Wie. 120 —1 25 
POSE sccccccsces 9%— ... 
Oe 9\%— 10 
Stearic Acid, double 
DFOMSOM 2 ncscccce 1144— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% g - 10 


Adhesive and Sizing Matertals 


Albumin, blood do- 
I tials base 70 — 60 
pO 
Dextrine—Potato .. 7%— ~ 


Corn, bags, 100 Ib 
Do, bbls., 100 Ib. 
Gum, British, 100 lb. 
a WP se oa a ae 60 
a ET 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib. 
i, A 0 we aeuees 
Do., t. b., bags, 100 


Tapioca flour ...... 


4 
4 
4 


5 


3 
4 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid)... 
Black Columbia FF 
Blue, 2 Burccecse 
Blue, sky ordinary 
Biue, 1 Slices acu 
Blue, 4 GL....... 


Blue, sky, FF.... 
Blue, Fast, RL... 
Blue Solamine.... 
Benzo Azurine.... 
=, ae 
CU a eer 
Brown, Congo G.. 
Brown, Congo R.. 
oe Se 
oe! ee 
Orange, Congo 

Orange, Fast 8S... 
i ep ee ee 
ee ere 
Benzo Purpurine 4 

B 


Benzo Purpurine 
ee ew aes orks 
Searlet, 4 BA.... 
Scarlet, 4 BS.... 
Scariet, 8 BS.... 
Scarlet, Diamine B. 
WEE Mik wssces as 
Yellow, Chrysoph- 
enine 


Yellow, Stilbene.. 
Developing Colors— 
lL Et =e 
Black, Zambesi.... 
Bordeaux, Dev.... 
Orange, 
Primuline 
Red. 
Scarlet, Dev...... 
Sulphur Colors— 
RRP ee 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, 
Brown 
Green 
Green, 
I ow aa asaraiet 
Basie Colors— 
ADEOMIINE 2 ccni ce 
Bismarck Brown.. 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine crystals. 
Malachite green... 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet..... 
Rhodamine B, ex- 


oo ree 


COME ae ers alate 
Rhodamine 6 G.. 
DOTFANING 6.06660 
Victoria Blue B.. 


Acid Colors— 
Napthol blue blik.. 
Naphthla mine 


pane Si. sous 
Alizarine saphirol 
Alkali blue....... 
Indigotine ....... 
Induline (water 

soluble)  .ccece 
Soluble Blue..... 


Sulphocyanine . 
Sulphone Blue R.. 
Patent Blue A... 
Resorein brown 
Guinea green..... 
Wool green S 
Orange TE ...<.+- 
Orange GG 
Acid fuchsine 
Azo eosine G..... 
Crocein scarlet... 
West FOO Baccsc 
Azo yellow 
F Light 
UNE 6 oe anise 
F. Light 
Roc ha G0 4s 
Napthol, yellow... 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B.... 
Diamine Black PV 
Chrome Blue Black 
Chrome Brown... 
Chrome Green ‘ 
Chrome Yellow... 
Vat Colors 
Vat Black B..... 
Vat Blue G C D. 
Vat Violet 2 R.. 
Vat Yellow (¢ 
Indigo. 
Synthetic, 20% 
paste 
Contracts 
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Improvement Shown 
In Standard Dyes 


Improved Textile Conditions Lead 
To Better Demand At Un- 
changed Prices 

The market for coal tar products 
seems basically sound, a firm, sound 
tone having been shown for several 
months with average price level show- 
ing no change of importance either 
up or Benzol production 1s 
small and as there is a good demand 


down. 


for this commodity for motor fuel 
purposes the amount available for dye 
manufacturers is not excessive. Phe- 


nol is slow but steady while naph- 
thalene is weak on large stocks and 
small The 
level 


demand. general price 


covering a number of crudes 
and intermediates is unchanged for 
the month, 


with 


down 4% as compared 
a year ago and 100% as com- 
pared with pre-war normal. 

In intermediates, 


unsettled. 


aniline continues 
Spot lots in limited volume 


sold during the week from 16c to 
ize. Manufacturers are asking 16c 
to 16'4c in tank cars. Costs of pro- 


duction are increasing but competi- 
tion is severe enough to keep prices 
Aniline salt is in moderate 
demand, the better quality selling up 
to 24c with material pur- 
chasable as Diethyl- 
aniline and dimethyl-aniline are both 
in better demand and it looks as 
though manufacturers of these inter- 
would be advance 
selling prices nearer to manufactur- 
ing costs than they are at the present 


down. 


inferior 


low as 20¢. 


mediates able to 


time. 

Textile improving 
both in wool and cotton and stocks of 
dyes which have been allowed to be- 


operations are 


come greatly depleted through months 
of inactivity will need general replen- 
ishing in the not remote future. It 
is not to be expected that the reduc- 
tion in the tariff made recently will 
have any marked influence in bring- 
ing about a lower price level for do- 
mestic made products although there 
is little doubt but that the European 
manufacturer will endeavor to test to 
the utmost the strength of the Amer- 
ican industry. Business in wool and 
Acid 


and basic color for wool and sulphur 


cotton dyes is a little brisker. 
and vat colors for cotton are moving 
more freely. 
Purchasing of woods and extracts 
is not in any large volume but con- 
sumers are not and _ al- 
though confronted by rather high 
prices are likely to be in the market 
for substantial volume next 
Sicilian sumac which has had 


overstocked 


early 
month. 


a considerable rise, eased off $10 per 
quoted 9- 
loc per pound with the 51 degree 
6'14-7¢ per pound. 
show a gain. 


ton this week and is now 


extract Logwood 
The stocks are 


} 
Sales 
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‘Crystal’ 
SHEAR-OIL 


A PERFECT LUBRICANT FOR TEXTILE 
SHEARS 


Scours out quickly and completely 


Recommended by 


The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 
Shears inthis country 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Mills 
Warp and Filling Bobbins a Specialty 


Send Us a Sample of Your Requirements 
Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


“HARDY” BRUSHES | 


Instead of ordering “so many mill brushes’ hereafter specify 
“Hardy Mill Brushes” and you will get all the satisfaction and 
service that mill brushes CAN give. 


BOSTON 
Works: 


THE 


URTI 


LIRTA 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the leading mills 
with brushes noted for their quality, durability and service. 


We will gladly submit samples free 
of cost. Write for Beeklet. 


PaUATER. H. HARDY, Andover, Mass 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS| 


| of latest design, are built by 


| Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
| at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 
' CH. DRAPER, Treasurer 


C. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 


a 


| 
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HARD FIBRE MILL RECEPTACLES - 


“No Waste” SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
BARRELS—TRAYS—BASKETS 
CARS~—BOXES—DOFFING CARS 

PLAIN OR STEEL CLAD 


Write for Latest Pamphlet 


STANDARD FIBRE CO., Somerville, Mass. 


PUT o CVO UTUTUNGATDAUOULUUUCQUUOCOEUOCQUOOEOUEOOQUCONUCECEONOODUCTONEEOCDUTNEDLLSTUGNGAREOETOOSNONOLOCECAQOGOOGSOONQEDOG NENG OQOOOUONANNNONOOgED PTD OLSEN TUTTE EENOTNETERENTOUUTNOUECOVONCTTTUNeenegTT “TTP 


Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions | 


=—=————=FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVING 
i reroaisrec cas TT 
ULLLHH 
| Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars : 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS Co. 
ARLOTTE, N@RTH CAROLINA 


OUIDSNSTMMSMMAMMDUU ODOM ALANUAMAQUUQONUQOUOQAQOQGAUOQUQLLUOQUQLOUO®" POM gaRAS AAT AETUGGATTUAETUALATENENGTSANATUAN ANAL TTT AG TUGD SUTTON 


DT 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1885 


Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


\ COTTON 
Brushes for WOOLEN and 
SILK MILLS 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Brushes Repaired WORCESTER, MASS. 
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TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 





AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS || 


BOSTON.MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
_ ROCKFORD ° 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
} 
\ 


} 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
} 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


juite abundant and no rise in price 
s likely. Crystals are quoted 14-16c, 
solids 10-t2c, 51 degree 7-8c. For 
1ematin there has been a steady de- 
nand which is likely to be kept up 
owing to more favorable conditions 
in woolen manufacturing. The price 
ange as usual is very wide, this ma- 
terial being one of the most unstand- 
ardized commodities in the market. 


Chemists Organize 





New Southern Section Formed at 
Greenville 

The new Southern Section of the 
\merican Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists was formally 
aunched at an organization meeting 
held at the Imperial Hotel, Greenville, 
5. C., on Thursday of last week. The 
meeting was preceded by a dinner at 
which nearly fifty people were pres- 
ent. 

The following officers were elected 
for the new section: Brown Mahon, 
vice president of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., chairman; John H. Cary, 
rogon Mills, Anderson, S. C., vice 
chairman; H. W. Ormond, of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
secretary; P. F. O’Neill, Standard- 
(oosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
lenn., treasurer. 

More than 25 memberships in the 
new section were assured at the meet- 
ing and it is believed that, judging 
trom the interest shown, the number 
will be increased considerably in the 
near tuture. 

The new chairman will appoint a 
committee to draft a constitution and 
v-laws for the section. Announce- 
ment will be made later of the time 
and place for the next meeting. The 
organization meeting appointed the 
followine steering committee of four 
members to aid in the organization of 
the section: N. R. Vieira, Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc.; H. L. Siever, 
orne Serymser Co.; A. W. Mungall, 
\lassachusetts Cotton Mills, Lindals 

, Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte. 

Dr. E. H. Killheffer of Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. Y., 
presided over the meeting and out- 

ed the need for such an organiza- 

m in the South. Another speaker 

is Prof. Chas S. Doggett, of Clem- 
son College. 


British Dye Prices High 


Users Complain of Cost of Repara- 
tions Products 

sritish users are complaining of 

high cost of dyestuffs, accordin~ 

london advices to the American 
Chemical society saying that “the 
tribution of the dyestuffs delivered 
irom Germany as reparations is beinz 
terly criticized.” 

‘It is indisputable,” continues the 
society’s statement, “that before the 
war England was able to purchase 

‘stuffs as cheap as any other coun- 

in the world, whereas at the pres- 
ent time, when color prices depend 
¢ iefly upon the sale of reparation 
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colors, the user is in a worse position | 
and has to pay more for dyestuffs 

-an his foreign competitors. 

“It is considered in some quarters | 
that the Government should not make | 
a profit on the sale of these repara- | 
tions dyestuffs, and it is even sug- 
gested that some of the proceeds of | 
the sales should be used to subsidize 
the British dye-making industry. 

“From the point of view of the 
color user the position is no doubt | 

‘satisfactory. Importation of colors 
is not permitted unless a_ Briti>’ 
equivalent dyestuff is unobtainable at | 
three times the pre-war price, wher 
as the prices of materials for dye 
stuff manufacture are by no means | 
“nduly high, and the users are ver 
naturally liable to conclude that they | 
are not being fairly treated.” 





High Speed Looms 


(Continued from page 79) 


40” high-speed looms to a mill and 
these looms in continuous operation 
have proven the advantage of some 
of our first ideas, the impracticabilit 
of others. As fast as some device 
gave trouble we have attempted to 
design a remedy, and our present 
high-speed loom is the result to dat 
No doubt there is still room for im- 
provement, and we shall continue to 
work along that line, but we feel that 
our present result is well worthy of 
investigation by possible loom pur- 
chasers. 

At this mill, a count of broken 
warp threads made by the mill people 
and not by ourselves, on these looms 


at 200 picks per minute, and another | 


set running at 155, showed slightly 


less warp breakage on the high speed | 
| 
looms than on the low speed looms 


This, 
considerably _ less 
breakage per yard of warp woven at 
high speed. Such a result may seem 
fanciful and impossible. I can offer 
no explanation except that it may he 


in the same period of time. 
of course, was 


. | 
that at high speed the yarn does not 


have time to break. However, that 
may be, I am convinced that using 
ordinary counts of yarn the warp 
breakage should not prevent a con- | 





siderable increase of production. 
Calculated Speed Necessary 
At present, we believe that a forty 
inch loom should be able to stand 
a speed of between 180 and 200 picks 
per minute, depending upon the 
weave or other mill conditions. We 
have run single filline 
sateen, 38s warp and 30s filling, 112 
picks per inch and 64 sley, as 
high as 235 picks per minute with 
no serious difficulty. 


looms on 


at about normal speed until the bear 


ings have been “run in” and the) 


power required brought down to a 
minimum. 

If a speed of 200 picks does not 
seem particularly high to those who 
have seen or heard of plain looms 
running faster than this, it should 
be remembered that all of our e 





We would ad- | 


vocate that the loom be started up| 
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A Success from the Start 


Although on the market only a comparatively short 
time D-Siz-O already has a host of friends among tex- 
tile mills. 


Starting under the natural handicap of a new product 
D-Siz-O has had to prove its worth. By actual tests 
and comparisons mill men have discovered that 
D-Siz-O with its 250° Lintner diastatic power is a 
much stronger de-sizing agent. 


We will gladly send you a liberal sample. Why not 
make this your first step in getting real satisfaction 
and VALUE from your de-s‘zing agent! 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


Eastern Agent — United Chemical Products Corporation 
York and Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Middle Atlantic States Agent: 
W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., 516 So. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


D-SIZ-O— 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 




















PERKINS CALENDER ROLLS 


COTTON - PAPER - HUSK 


av 





DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES: 


1. They have the Patented Spline shown above. This 
prevents either heads or ro!! from turning on shaft. 





2. They are of uniform density and strength. 


3. [hey are resistant AND resilient. 





4. They stand heat better. 

















5. They wear longer. 


“DD 









Write Dept. T11, B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Trucks 


that 
don’t 
“crack” 


tamina an inseparable p. 


I irt of Haskins **Armord’ 
lhe vest of a truck i 


in its stand-up qualities— 
its ability to take countless knocks and bangs and weather 
them. Haskins Trucks absorb all sorts of punishment 
with a hardiness that defies replacement. 


1 ruck 


| he ever-increasing popularity of these trucks is due to the 
patented Haskins construction [wo galvanized steel 
panels enclose a wooden core providing a truck of unusual 
jurability yet sufficiently light to be easily moved about. 


Try out 


one of these trucks in mill 


W rite 


your no obligation 


R.G. HASKINS CO. 


CHICAGO, IIl. 


TRUCKS THAT ARE “SLAM BANG” PROOI 


THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. | 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Various views of 


JOHNSON 
FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 


for power trans- 


Double Clutch with 
Pulleys 


mission drives 
on Textile Ma- 
chines of all 
kinds. 

Single Clutch 


with Spur WRITE 


Gear on | ’ 7 
Hub VIOLET 


— 


FOR 

CATALOG | 

Single Clutch with Cone 
Pulley on Hub 


re. 
fh + 
a >» 


: HT re . 
ot | | EEG 


t 

SIT 

Y 

Double Clutch in nest of 
gearing 


HINE CO, MANCHESTER CONN 


made with a 
standard automatic shuttle carrying 


periments have been 
an eight inch bobbin such as is used 
in the latest automatic looms at nor- 

1. Such a shuttle is heavy, 
and 


and 
of the 


d difficult to stop, 


arger shed opening 
nsequently a greater 
lay crank 


ms using a 


throw 


than high speed plain 


narrow, light shuttle 
a short bobbin. 
Now, what 


complish the result? 


have we done to ac- 
Nothing radi- 
We have largely followed the 
of 
this 
and 


dictates common sense, and yet 
required considerable 
some invention. You 
can imagine perhaps, how many de- 
have tried and found 
wanting, how many have shown good 
results, but which developed some 
insuperable difficulty in another direc- 
| tion; how many seemed finally good, 
| but were superseded by 
better. 
Unusual Strains Involved 

\ loom is perhaps the most un- 
mechanical machine in large use. It 
is not positive, as half of the time one 
of most important elements, the 


to do 


thought 


vices been 


something 


its 


shuttle, is flying through the shed un- 


520 W. Monroe St.) 


der momentum and entirely 
other control. 


without 
It is full of recipro- 
cating parts working up and down, 
from side to side, and from front to 
rear and vice versa; all of these parts 
set up strains and vibrations and in- 
volve problems of momentum and 
inertia, the difficulties of which are 
increased about as the square of the 
speed. 

To take 
| strains, 


of these increased 
we had originally a heavy, 
sturdy loom frame. We made it still 
stronger by in. bolts 
| throughout in place of the standard 
7/16 in. When smaller parts broke, 
we redesigned or 


care 


using 


strengthened them. 

lo take care of the great shock of 
“banging off” when the shuttle is not 
properly boxed we adopted what has 
| been known as an “anti bang” device. 
| In this 


| stopping 


the 
the lay “dead,” 


instead of 
are moved 


some distance against heavy springs, 
; 


loom frog Ss. 


}and through connections to the whip 
roll move it This 
permits the warp threads to slacken 
around the 


bodily forward. 


trapped shuttle to prevent 


|} a smash. 
New Inventions Necessary 
High speed usually means a tighter 
ttle 


box to stop a faster moving 
Great strains are caused by 


| moving a shuttle out of 


a tight box. 


We have invented a device which 


ts the use 
at 


obtaining a 


box to 


oose 


speed, by 


oft a 
from 


hioh 
nign 


auto- 
more efficient 
and its 
also in- 
check 


the picker 


between the shuttle 


We 


efficiency 


in boxing. have 
the 


for 


creased of the 


strap finally checking 
stick. 

The greater momentum of the lay 
|and the cam and crank shafts over- 
comes the resistance of the ordinary 
loom brake. We have designed, 
therefore, a positive acting brake 
| that will stop the loom in position 
for the weaver to draw in the warp 
threads. 
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High speed, of course, involves in- 
creased power, and a friction clutch 
that will hold. To operate such a 
clutch, it was necessary to design a 
convenient and easily operating ship- 
per mechanism so that the weakest 
female operative could start the loom 
with ease. 

The greater speed of the lay made 
the filling fork more difficult to con- 
trol, and this problem also seems to 
have been met. Increased momentum 
also adversely affected our warp stop- 
motion in increasing the blow of the 
feeler bar upon the drop wires, as 
well as the vibration of the parts 
which knock-off the shipper. We de- 
signed an entirely new warp stop- 
motion which runs quietly at half 
speed, is easy on the drop wires and 
has the added advantage of stopping 
the loom with the shuttle in the box 
on the shipper side of the loom, undet 
easy control of the weaver. 

Vibration of the loom increased the 
normal vibration of the warp beam 
We overcame this by inventing a one- 
piece warp beam lock which holds 
the beam firmly in place. 

The general vibration of the loom 
at high speed sets up internal strains 
which tend to cause breakage of parts 
and loosening of bolts; we have met 
this problem by letting the whole loom 
vibrate as a unit in special loom feet 
with limiting rubber bumpers. This 
permits the moving center of gravity 
of the whole machine to seek its 
proper position without too much re 
sistance. At the same time the vibra- 
tion of the mill floor is to that ex 
tent relieved. 

It will be readily understood that 
many of these improvements found 
necessary for high speed looms should 
be—to a lesser degree—of advantag: 
on low speed looms. As a matter of 
fact, we have adopted and shall use 
some of these improvements on every 
loom we sell. 

Our company has of course applied 
for and taken out patents covering 
the more important features as they 
have been developed. 


Savings from High Speeds 
It should be unnecessary to explair 
to mechanical engineers the advan 
tages of running any machine 
higher speed provided production i 
increased thereby and quality is not 
impaired. We are not yet in a pos 
tion to give definite facts and figurt 
on this question, but we have sol 
several large lots of these looms and 
they will all soon be in operation. 
However, I might suggest that fo: 
ill, fewer looms should give 
the desired product at a saving in firs 
cost of looms, building and equip 
ment. 
For a mill replacing old looms 
there should be either: 
1. A saving in first 
looms by reason of the smaller num 
ber required, and the use of the space 
saved by using fewer looms, or 
2. A greater yardage from the 
same number of looms as before. 
We believe, too, that there will bh 
a saving made in weaving cost pe! 
vard. 


cost of th 
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Business News 





Johnston Building, Just Com- 
pleted, is Largest in N. C. 
N. 


Johnston 


CHARLOTTE, 


15-stor\ 


C.— The handsome 
Building, which 
cost $1,500,000, is a modern monument 


to the textile industry of the Caro- 
linas. It is just being completed. 
Owner of the structure, Charlotte’s 


highest office building and North Car- 


Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


olina’s largest building as far as floor 


space is concerned, is the Anchor 
Mills Co., C. Johnston, president. 
In local parlance the building is 


known as the “Textile Building” and 
is occupied in large measure by tex- 
and allied interests. Hunkin- 
Conkey Co., of Cleveland, constructed 
e building on plans drawn by W. L. 
Stoddart, of New York. 
lhe list of textile and allied occu- 
nts is as follows: 


*y 
ty 
Lilt 


pants 


Alexander 





Eccles & Co., cotton merchants; 

Atlas Waste Co.; Bradshaw & Robinson, cot- 

ton merchants; John F. Clark & Co., cotton 

broker; Cooper & Brush, cotton broker; Char- 

otte Cotton Exchange; J. H. Cutter, cotton 

rchant; Dickinson Cotton Co., cotton brok- 

; A. J. Gockling, cotton waste; B. B. 

Gossett, president of the Chadwick Hoskins 

textile chain; Green, Hamilton & Co., cotton 

aste; Hedgepeth & Co., cotton brokers; W. 

llolt, president of the Wenonah Cotton 

Mil R. H. Hooper, cotton broker; Hicks 

Williams, cotton brokers; Johnston Mills 

W. T. King, cotton broker; Lesser Gold- 

Co., cotton merchants; Lestershire Mfg. 

Livineston & Co., cotton brokers; Lock- 

, Greene & Co., engineers; J. H. Mayes, 

1achinerv: Massasoit Mfg. Co.; Muldrow 

. machinery; McFadden, Sands Co., 

merchants; E. A. Petrie, broker; Edw. 

& Co.. cotton waste: Geo. M. Rose & 

tton brokers; Whitefoord-Smith, brok- 

Vick & Beauchamp, cotton brokers; 

\ tford & _ ees - cot yn merchants; 
' s&C otton brokers. 


lakes Over Business of Mans- 
field Machine Works 


Mansfield (Mass.) Machine 

Shops have been closed down and the 
ess and patent rights have been 
ver by the Bristle Stretcher Co., 

of Mansfield, Mass. Thomas J. 

» ern, who has been connected with 
business for a number of years, 


es treasurer. 


Open Philadelphia Office 
The Basch & Greenfield Co., 
\. J., manufacturers of reworked wool 
etted stocks, etc., announce the 
ing of a Philadelphia office at 114 


New ark, 
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Chestnut St. J. W. Lindenfelser. Jr., 
Philadelphia representative, will be in 
charge of a newly organized waste 
department which will be run in con 
junction with the company’s regular 
business. 
Lucas Co. Anniversary 

John Lucas & Co., paint and varnish 
manufacturers, Philadelphia, celebrated 
their diamond anniversary " this week 
The celebration took the form of an 
employes’ gathering at Gibbsboro, N. J., 


where the main plant of the company is 


located. The day’s activities were con 
cluded with a banquet at which Ernest 
T. Trigg, president, was the principal 
speaker. The business was started in 


1849 and shortly after John Lucas, the 
founder, purchased an old property near 
Silver Lake, Gibbsboro, which was later 
expanded to include about 400 acres of 
land and more recently 600 more acres 
were acquired, including a neighboring 
town to which the name of Lucaston 
was given. Today Gibbsboro is a self- 
contained community of workers who, 
for the most part, are employed at the 
Lucas plant. Among the present em- 
ployes of the Lucas Company are four 
men, Henry A. Fischer, Phila.; William 
Milliser, Alfred A. Pine and Henry 
Milliser of Gibbsboro who have been 
with this company for fifty years or 
more. Ernest T. Trigg, who also takes 
a prominent part in Philadelphia civic 
activities, was made president in 1922. 


Issues Card for Use on Election 
7s 
Night 
Henry L 
I., have 
trade a 
electoral 
1920, 
year. 


Scott & Co., 
issued to their 
handy card tabulating the 
vote by states for 1916 and 
with a blank for the records this 
This will be useful on election 
night for the purpose of recording the 
returns as they over the 


R. 
the 


Providence, 
friends in 


come radio 


Borne, Scrymser Co., Appoints 
Southern Representative 

Borne, Scrymser Co. of New York 
City has announced the appointment of 
Leon W. Campbell as their representa- 
tive in the Carolinas and Georgia. Mr. 
Campbell will specialize on loom lubri- 
cation for Borne, Scrymser ( His 
headquarters will be Atlanta, 


- 
in Ga 


Charlotte Co’s. New Building 


CuHaruottE, N. C. The Charlotte 
Supply Co., general mill supplies, has 
just completed a four-story fireproof 
building, at Mint and First streets. The 
structure cost $80,000; plans by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co.; contract Blythe 


& Isenhour. 


To Install Cooper-Hewitt Lamps 
The Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
Co. will install Cooper- Hewitt lamps in 


its cloth room over inspection machines 


Sale of the installation was made dur- 
ing Southern Textile Exposition at 
Greenville, S. C. 


Giles’ New Location 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Giles Dye 
ing Machinery Co., formerly located at 
Sedgeley Ave. and N. Gratz St., North 
Philadelphia, have removed their office 
and machine shop to Adams Ave. and 


Leiper St., Frankford. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, 


Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
[renton N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








\Vear and Dress Goods 


COMMISSION WEAVING 
All kinds of plain and fancy Men’s 


commission. 
B. J. 


Lowell, Mass. 


HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 


woven on 











SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO. 





Webster, 


RSI 


EG he TE 





wa 
Sst 


Mass. 


ae 


16 4) la 


Situations Wanted 


COMMISSION 








Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 





tendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
GENERAL SECOND HAND IN FINISHING DEPT 
OF WOOLEN MILL Position wanted by man ' 
vears of age, Englist married. Worked ! 
classes f woolen goods liar th all i 
finishing ma I Goo n 
0. B extil Ma 
COMPTROLLER OR OFFICE MANAGER n 
acral \ a i 
Good references 
O. B. 8251, Text W i, B I M 
DRY FINISHER OR BOSS SITEARER IN WLN. OR 
WST. MILL Position wanted | ! 15 
1 Frenc} mat ad WwW 1 kit 
Ww n na a (; 1 
oe B.'s Tex World, Boston, M 
SECOND HAND OF WOOLEN SPINNING P 
nm wanted by nan } ears of \ 
i ed Worked n arpet nd 
I lia with D & FI ar 1& B 
G 1 recommendatior 
Oo. B 253, Te Ww 1 B M 
OVERSEER COTTON RING SPINNING P 
wanted | nan 44 rs of a Fret i 
Worked on i yarn 12s t V te ar 
‘ d toe % t ] Fa 1 wit Whitin 
Mason Jer »- Low et n G 
ferences 
oOo B 54 Text World B I Ma 
‘ rTON MILL SUPERINTENDENT Positic 
d in 44 years of age, Ame rican arried 
\ i on tire duck, drills sheetings rduroy 
teon bed preads, lenoes, fancies, lawn t 
y lia with all makes American ichiner 
Good reference 
Oo. B. 82 Textile World, Boston, Mass 














WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae) mK 
BING HOUSK 





es Me is Re 
Uy cus 


AGENT OR SUPT. OF COTTON MILL. 
wanted by man 46 years of age, American, 
Worked on all kinds cotton yarns, 
carded, prints, sheetings, lawns, and 
Familiar with English and American 
chinery Good references 

O. B. 8256, Textile 


Position 
married 
combed and 
tire fabrics. 
cotton ma- 
World, Mass 


boston, 


MASTER MECHANIC 
Sones Position 
American, 


PLANT 
wanted by 


MAINTENANCE 
man 46 “ars of 
married. Familiar with Knowles 
on D & F and Lombard cards, J & B mules, 
and Hunter fulling mills. Good recommendations 

( B. 8257, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER 


DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
Position I ! 


wanted nan 24 years of age Americ 
W d on woolen, worsted tton and « 
arns uitings, flannel and piece dye 


World, 


OVERSEER FINISHING 
Posit n wanted by 
ried Wo ked on 


IN HOSIERY MILI 
man 5 years of age American 
fibre t ind 


OVERSEER WOR STED 











SPINNING & TWISTING 
Position war by man 1 year of age French 
ngl Wwe mn all = kinds of rn 
Fa 1 Saco-Lowell, Princ i ind 
Br t cap and ring frame ne 
oO. I 8261, Textile World “Ma 
ov1 RSE ER COMBING. Position wanted by man 21 
age, English, married Worked medium and 
I Botany wools from 44 to T0/s Familiar with 
Prince S ith, Ti Ay a0 wr Ws ads worth and Noble combs. 
Good 1 mmendations 
O. B. 8262, T xtile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER WORSTED CAP SPINNING. Position 
wanted by man 37 years of age, American, married 
Have handled practically every class of worsted yarns 
from 12s to 62s warp and filling. Familiar with 
Prince Smith and Saco-Lowell machines. Good ref- 


erences 


0. B. 8263, Textile World, Boston, 


Mass. 
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ECONOMY MAN 


Textile chemist with broad scien- 
tific and executive experience de- 
sire demonstrate 
economies possible in textile mill 
by 
control of materials and 


opportunity 
operation maintaining proper 
scientihc 
proc esses 


xtile World 
New York 


Adv. 922, T 
ourth Ave 


Addre 
334 |} 


Wanted 


cotton mill 
position 


Position 


offic 
with 


experienced in 
juntanc desires 


Young man 
ork ad 
u 


ASSISTANT DYER 


(On cotton piece ¢g ods, sulphur and 


direc t« olors. Four years experienc © 


Ady World 


urti \venue New York 


\ddre 907, Textil 


To Cotton Finishers and Converters 


A young man 
0} 


a colleg graduate 
eraduate wit 
I and 
ton bl 


and a 
year f 
turing 


rchin 


POSITION WANTED 


Manager, Superintendent, 

Superintendent. High grade 
Cotton Mill executive, desires 
with mill in the Southwest, 
Very best of 
ADV. 905, 
irth Ave 


or Ass't 
successful 
to locate 
preferably 
references. 
Textile World, 


New York 


Texas 


\ddress 
4 | 


PURCHASING AGENT 
Manager, General Mill Man, 
a change 15 
orsted Mills; 5 ye 
39 yveoars of age 
} Long 
ry best 
Textile 
New 


desires 
years in Woolen 
ars in Silk Mills; 
Consider 
Island 
referen 
World 
York 


oklyt or 


ces 


Textile Chemist and Dyer 


of responsibility 
or dye house, |0 
application of all 
all fibres 


Ady 3] World, 
urt \\ h York 


Desires position 


laboratory 


in 
years ex 
classes of 


stuffs on 


TEXTILE WORLD 


p PM Hs 
y) es LAA! 


= Ores 


Men Wanted 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY FORE- 
MAN OR ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
WANTED BY NEW MILL 


Wanted to secure the services of a ane 
who thuroughly understands knitting of 
on full fashioned machines; that is, both from 
a mechanical standpoint and from a perfect fabric 
making and finishing standpoint. He must have 
fai: education, he able handle help and 
be able to install a plecework stem based upon 
merit and the length of service with the com 
pany Ile must be a man who has principles 
and who will willingly do richt Please answer 
n wn handwriting, stating age education, na 
onality, church attended, companies worked for 
and length of time with each one. married or 
single, past wages received and those expected 
We feel that we have a very fine opportunity and 
want to secure a good wholesome young man 


Textile 
New 


man 
osiery 


Adv 
334 Fourth 


909 


World 
York 


Address 


Avenue, 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


for Canadian mill—first class, 
experienced superintendent for 
worsted making 


yarn plant, 


coarse to fine counts. 


Reply 


to experience and salary recuired 


giving full particulars as 


<tile World, 
New York 


Position open for a man 


familiar with the pur- 
chase and sale of aniline 
dyes. All communica- 
tions absolutely confi- 


dential. 


Address, 
334 


Adv. 


Fourth 


889, Textile World, 
Ave., New York 


POSITION 


for 
Overseer of French Drawing 
Overseer of French Mules 
letter, 


OPEN 


Answer by and 
experience to 


P. O. Box 992, 


stating age, 


Woonsocket, R. | 


Knit 

We are 
wrough TAMUIATL 
plant « 
reular 1achines Must be 

ntire management and 1 

nded. 

Address Adv. 923 
4 Fourth Av 


Goods Factory Manager 


services of one 
management 
Jumbo and 
capable ot 


ust come well 


with 


Flat, 


onsisting of 


Textile World, 
New York 


enue 


Experienced Salesman 
» Solicit Consignments on Mercerizing, 
ing, Winding and Bleaching of Cot 
and Worsted Skein Yarns, Dr..wing 
unt and Commission; Can turn over 
e established business 
\ddress Adv. 888, Textile W 

334 Fourth Ave.. N. Y 


orld 


. 


The Textile Clearing House 


9 


head 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 55) 


clerk. 
the 


In 1876 when the control 

mills passed into new hands, 
Parker was made superinten- 
of the Globe Mills of the Social 
a position which he held for 


of 
Mr 
dent 
company, 
five years. 
1881 Lawrence as 
superintendent of the cotton depart- 
ment of the Pacific mills. Under Mr. 
Parker’s direction the mills were en- 
tirely remodelled, new machinery was 
installed and the company embarked 


In he to 


went 


Walter E. Parker, 


Pacific 


Agent Emeritus of 


Mills 


era ot Mr. 
Parker’s duties were at first confined 
supervision the cotton and 
worsted mills of the company, but in 
1892, when the results of his decade 
of revealed his ability and the 
mills stood high among the textile 
manufacturers of the ration, his 
duties were increased to include con- 
trol of the Print Works. 
When the Pacific invaded the South 
Mr. Parker further offered the 
agency of the new mills, but, although 
duties would not have taken 
him from Lawrence, he declined and 
his later in the agency of 
Irving W. Southworth, 
‘ame agent of the Southern mills. 
Parker officially retired as 
the Mills on Jan. 31, 
after to the 
pany. been living in 
Haverhill 


upon a new prosperity. 


to of 


service 


Pacific 
was 
these 


successor 
the company, 
agent 
1924, 


com 


Pacific 
43 years’ 
He 
retirement at 
street. 

Mr. Parker was prominent in Law 
banking and was president of 
the Bank for many 
years. For 22 years he was president 
of the Lawrence ( Mission, 
ing from connection 
31, 1921. He was 
Mfg. Co. of 
politics he was a 


service 
has since 


his home 217 
4 


rence 
Essex Savings 


retir- 
( ct 


‘ity 
active on 
director of the 
New Bedford 
Republican. 

member of 
Mechanical Engineers, 
of ( 
of 
Society 


City In 
Society 
the Boston 
‘ivil Engineers, the ! 
Society Arts of London, England 
the of Arts of the Mass” 
chusetts Institute of H 
+1, 


He was a the 
of 
society Rov 
and 
Technology. 
ex-president 
1889-1801 


and of 


In 


founder 
Club 


was 


lextile he was 


November 1, 


president of 
Manufacturers’ Association. In 19 
the honorary degree of Master 
Arts was conferred on Mr. Parke: 
Tufts colleg« of which he was ati 
tee. He took an ever increasing 
terest in the college, and in 1920 
made a gift of $50,000 to the coll: 
after years as trustee. He w 
trustee of the Lowell Textile Sch 
and of the Lawrence Public Libra: 
Mr. Parker was married four tim 


? 
30 


his last wife, Mrs. Cynda A. Wallin, 


He 
one 


ford Parker, dying in 1921. 
survived by one daughter, 
and two grand-children. 


Levi S. Van Valkenburg 

Levi Skinner Van Valkenburg, 
40 years a cotton manufacturer 
Athol, Mass., died at his home in t 
town on Oct. 25 in his 94th year. | 
was the oldest man in Athol. Lea: 
ing the cotton business in No: 
Adams, Mass., Mr. Van Valkenb 
went to Athol when 35 years of a 
becoming a member of the firm 
W. A. Fisher & Co., cotton spinn: 
In 1889, the business was purcha 
by Mr. Van Valkenburg and A. 
Bennett, Springfield, Mass., and op: 
ated as Bennett & Van Valkenbu 
The mill destroyed by fire 
April, 1901, since which time 
Van Valkenburg had lived a 
life. 


was 


reti 


Christopher Story 
Christopher Story; general 
of Clarence Whitman 
merchat 


Sa 
manager 
Sons, Inc.., commission 
New York, died Oct. 
byterian Hospital, Newark, N. J. 
was 52 years old, and had been 
fering from intestinal trouble for s 
eral years; his death followed 
operation on Friday last 
Mr. Story became 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
1892 as a salesman, and in 
became sales manager a direct 
He very 
organizations. 


of we 
Inc., 
I919 
and 
of the company. was 
tive in fraternal 
Henry S. Cooper 

Henry S. founder of 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenos 
Wis., died suddenly on Oct. 25 at 
home in Dunmovin, Wis. Mr. Co 
66 years old, and had suff 
from heart trouble for several | 
this being responsible for his dé 
He was president of the Cooper 
derwear Co. for many years, 
turned over the active managen 
»f the company to his sons in 


( -ooper, 


Was 


his widow, 


and five daughters 


He is survived by 


sons 


<r ‘J. E Ex om 
Robert J. Edwards, who for 
identified with the 
turing died Oct 
Mass 


Southbri 


vears cot 
manufac 
a* his home 
Edwards 
Mass., 72 
When a young 
became identified with the 
dustry and later was a manufactt 
of cotton goods. For many | 
was a member of the firm of 
Mills at Augusta 


Was 
business, 
in Boston, 
was born in 
years ago 

man Mr. Edw 


textil 


Edwards 


1924 


the American Cotto: 


c 


\ 


associated wit! 


X 


26 at the Pres- 





